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PREFACE 

w 

I am ofl^n asked by persons wishing to know 
something of India what they should read. The 
answer is not so simple as might be supposedt 
for India can be viewed from so mary different 
angles, Experience suggests, however, that what 
the majority require, particularly those con¬ 
templating a visit to India whether for business 
or for pleasure, is something in the nature of a 
bird’s-eye view. They want more than a mere 
narrative of travel, however vivid the pictures 
which it contains and however graphic the de¬ 
scription of the experiences of which it tells, and 
something less than the studies of specialists 
which treat with a wei^t of, technical knowledge 
which alarms if it does not repel, of particular 
aspects of the case. And it is a bird s-eye view, 
therefore, that 1 have set myseif to present. 

This phrase is not, of course, to be interpreted 
too literally, since descriptions of the actual 
scenery and outward appearance of peoples and 
buirdings occupy but a small part of the whole. 
Such a picture would fall short of what is de¬ 
manded. Man with his capacity for aecuinu- 
lating records of events, from w^ch hM developed 
his historical sense ; with his gift of imagination, 
whence he derives his enjoyment of aesthetic 
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valuer ; with his adaptatioa of himself to his 
environment as displayed generally, by the control 
which he exercises over nature and in particular 
by his industries and commerce ; \yith liis specu* 
lativc faculty which has given birth to his philo¬ 
sophies ; man, in short, with his varied outlook 
upon the universe demands a picture of more 
than the mere outward appearauce of things. 
The bird's-eye view which he requires is a mosaic 
of diverse pieces — a comporation of historical, 
pictorial, statistical, and eti^ogtaphical vignettes. 

This then is what 1 have tried to do—to bring 
together vignettes of Indian history ; glimpses of 
Indian architecture and archaeology ; sl^tches 
of the social and industrial economy of her 
peoples ; indications of the modes in which their 
religious thought has found expression; illustra- 
tions of their unceasing war with their envirou- 
ment, particularly iu the matter of climate and 
disease—to construct a mosaic which will present 
to the man who wishes to know something of 
this huge and varied land, whose recent history 
has been bound up so intimately tvith his own, 
an intelligible conspectus. 

The pages which follow are concerned for the 
m(«t part with external things, for one must 
acquire familiarity with that which lies open to 
one's gaze before one can hope—or, indeed, before 
one is likely even to desire—to probe beneath the 
surface. The final chapters arc an exception to 
this general statement, for In them I have touched 
upon one aspect of the inner life of India. 1 have 
done so because the particular belief to which I 
have therein alluded—^that in reincarnation and 
its cause—is universal among the Hindus and 
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colours thf jr whole outlook upon life. No volume, 
therefonv whigh aims at giving a faithful picture 
of India would be complete without some reference 
to it. Eifsewjjere 1 have written of one of the 
most powerful influences which have gone to 
fashion the Indian outlook upon life—the teach¬ 
ing of Sidartha Gautama, the Lord Buddha.^ 
The subject-matter* of the flnaJ chapters of tlic 
present volume is ccffnplemcntaiy to much that 
is contained in the latter, for they set forth the 
Indian theory concerning the past and the luture 
of man—the theory of a pitiless and inexorable 
repetition of existence, an evcr-reeurrfng cycle of 
birth, old age, death, and re-birth, from which it 
was Buddha's mission upon earth to seek and to 
find an avenue of escape. Of both volumes it 
may be saiil, therefore, tliat they conduct tike 
reader to the threshold of another world—the 
world of thought as distinct from the objective 
world of experience. There for the time being I 
leave hint. If he is tempted to push his explora¬ 
tion across the threshold into tliis unfamiliar but 
fasciaating world, these two volumes may be of 
assistance in equipping liim for his journey. If, 
on the other bund, he is content to confine his 
journeyings to the broader highways of more 
familiar country, the pages which follow will, I 
hope, prove adequate to lus purpose. To assist 
hinj in picturing the scenes of which they tell, I 
have made a selection from a number of photo¬ 
graphs which 1 have taken at various times in 
different parts of India. 

In one or two places I have availed myself of 
the permission granted me by the editors of the 

^ In " LondJ fli Hk Tliundcrbdit," Hfwm CviHUblF k 1(1^ 
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“ Nfneteentfa Century and After ” and of the 
“Empire Review,” to reproduce jnnatter which 
faaii already appeared in thofie publications. The 
greater part of Chapter XIV. was originally written 
as a contribution to the Januaiy number of the 
former in 1923, while certain passages touching 
upon the life and teaching of Buddha were in¬ 
cluded in an article in the September issue of the 
latter during the same year* And I gladly take 
this opportunity of acknowledging my indebted¬ 
ness to their respective editors for the courtesy 
which they have thus shown me. 

' ■ RONALDSHAY. 
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CHAPTER I 

WHAT IS INHIA ? 


In* attempting to give a djeacriptiott of India 
which will possess a reasonable degree of mterest 
for the general reader^ it is a little cUfflcult to 
know how much to take for granted. What sort 
of picture does the average man conjure up when 
he thinks of India ! When he does so is it with 
a conseious knowlcd^i for example* that of the 
440,000,0(KI of British citizens who constitute 
the British Empire 820,000,000 are Indians ? Or 
that in spite of Great Britain’s far-flung dominions 
in five continents, the loss of India would mean a 
shrinkage in the Elmpire from 18,230,000 to less 
than 11,500,000 square miles? Is his picture 
anything more than a smudge of red upon the 

map of Asia ? .. , t 

By a curious chance the first debate which I 
ever attended as a member of the Bouse ^ of 
Commons was the annual debate on the Indian 
budget, when a desultory discussion took place 
upon what struck me as the rather bewildering 
motion, that Mr, Speaker should leave the chair. 
The principal participant was the Secretary of 
State, Mr. (afterwards Lord) Morley, And to 
any one impressed with the magnitude of the 
task which Parliament had undertaken towards 
320,000,000 British subjects of India when it had 
assumed responsibility for their epod government, 
his opening words were as startling as they were 
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pictuiicsq^U 0 > ** The Indian Secretary, he rc“ 
marked, “ is like the aloe which hlooms once in 
a hundred years, for he only troubles the Hoo^ 
with speeches of his own once in twelve mon^. 

It is not so very long ago that Sir John 
Straehev wrote that'the first and most essen^ 
fact that could be learned about India was that 
there was no such country** It is unlikely tMt 
he propounded so profound a paradox merely tor 
the sake of being paradoxical. He was anmoiM 
to dispel a popular and perfectly intelbgible 
error, namely,, tl^t of the inau wno^ wheo he 
thought on India, visualised it as a country like 
Great Britain instead of as a continent hke 
Europe, The analogy presented by Europe is 
not an exact one, but it is sufficiently near the 
mark to serve the purpose of one. The author 
of the report on the Indian census of 1911, while 
insisting on the necessity of legarding India * 
continentp or collection of diffetent countries, cud 
BO half apologetically on the ground that the 
remark was “ trite.” It may be so to those 
habitually study Indian official publications. The 
average Tnan does not; and nine people of 
ten still talk of the People of India when they 
mean the peoples of that continent. One 
quote statistics, then, without being charged with 

pedantry. ^ * ii 

For a start, imagine a region the siM ot all 
Europe exclusive only of Russia, stretching over 
twenty-eight degrees of latitude and forty degrees 
of longitude, with a popi^tion of 320,^,000 
practising nine great religions and speaking 130 
different dialects belonging to six distinct families 
of speech. That is India looked at from the 
point of view of the statistician. But statistics 
are dry hones. If they are startling, as Indian 
statistics are, they merely bewilder; if they are 
commonplace they leave one odd. If their mean- 
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ing is to be grasped tbev must be seen clothed 
wUh flesh and blood. --Vnd that means hard and 
extensive travelling. When Tvithin the ^>ace of 
a few months, for instance, one has been brought 
into contact with the business-like Farsi of 
Bombay, the indolent and easy-going Bun^, 
the courtly and cultuied Brahnmn of bouthem 
India, the primitive* Kohl or Bhil of the jungles 
of Central India, t|je emotional and subtle- 
minded inhabitant of the towns of Bengal, the 
cheery hill-man of the Eastern HimSlayas, the 
great landholders of the United Provinces and 
the Punjab, the proud aristocracy of Rajputana, 
the wild Afridi of the North-West Fronber and 
the picturesque chieftain of Baluchistan, then it 
is that statistics as to race and language begin to 
assume debnite meaning and reality. 

Wise men tell one that it is impossible to 
generalise about India; and in tlie main the wiM 
men are doubtless right. One does not general¬ 
ise about Europe, and in some respects Europe is 
more homogeneous than India, And, indeed, it 
does not require a man of outstanding wisdom to 
tell one that in the case of a region stretching 
ovet forty dergrees of longittide and twenty 
degrees of latitude, generalisations are only likely 
to hold good, subject to large qualifications. 
Nevertheless there are certain rough generalisa¬ 
tions which may be made. Thus it may be said 
that India is essentially an agricultural country, 
and the correctness of such an assertion cannot 
be disputed. Seventv-two per cent of the popu- 
larion. or approximately 219,000,000, are depend¬ 
ent upon agriculture in one form or another for 
their livelihood. The population as a whole lives 
in small country towns and villages. There are 
in the whole of the huge continent less than <50 
towns with a population of 10,000, and only 
thirty towns with a population of 100,000 and 
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upwards. And the ffioeral accur^y of the stat^ 
ment is not invalidated by tbs fact that in 
Calcutta and Bombay India possesses the second 
and third cities of the British Empire. 

Agfljpi tatc the of duuSitCp It may be 
said m a general way that India is a hot country; 
and the fact that there aie parts of India where 
cold weather is experienced during certain seasons, 
and other parts where a ^nter of almost arctic 
severity prevails, does not disprove the gener^ 
contention. If India were not a hot country, it 
is unlikely that her people would consume round 
about 2,000,000 miles of cotton doth every year, 
os in poinlf of feet they do. In the year 1913-14 
they took from the looms of Great Britain alone 
over 1,750,000 miles of grey, white, and coloured 


The assertion may also be ventured that as a 
general rule the outstanding characteristic of 
Muhammadan architecture is its simple grandeur 
of outline, its purity, and its stateliness, while 
Hindu ai^tecture is characterised by an ama^- 
inff exuberance of ornamentation and an elaborate 
intricacy of design. there is a suggestion 

of austerity about the one, there is often a hmt 
almost of mcretridousness about the other. 

Lastly, in the domain of philosophic thought it 
is undoubtedly the case that, excepting in those 
regions wludi are dominated by the creed of 
nuiin, the doctrine of Karma and Transmigra¬ 
tion—of which more later—exercises an almost 


universal sway. ^ 

These are generalisations, and they arc un¬ 
questionably true. But having made them by 
way of protest against a too rigid interpretation 
of the statement that one cannot generalise about 
India, let me hasten to add that I subscribe to 
it on the whole. I recognise fully the am^ng 
diversity of the continent j and, indeed, it is 
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* 

to this very diversity, presenting as it does such 
rich studies in contrast, that is attributable no 
small part of its singular charm. _ 

Take an example. There are m North-West 
India, both east and west of the Indus as it makes 
its way across the plains towards the sea, great 
tracts of desolation. *In particular there is the 
Daman—a dusty sV^teh of sun-scorchcd wilder¬ 
ness mimin g from ^the Indus banks to toe 
mountains which rise tier upon tier from the edge 
of the trans-Indus plains to the highlands of 
Afghanistan. There are probably many similar 
tracts in the North-West T'lonticr Province and 
in the Punjab, and I merely take to» Daman as 
an example, because I happen to Mve traveled 
across it myself. In the middle of it stands De*a 
Ismael Khan, and away to the west, at the foot 
of the first mountain range, a small fronher post 
near the mouth of the Gomal Pass, caUed Tank. 
The light railway which now connects these two 
places had not then been built, and apart from 
two symptoms of human existence I can 
recall little but an impression of desolation 
triumphant. It is an unlovely patch of Nati^ 
at her crudest—hard, staring, and blister^ by 
the sun. The most poignant sensabon w^ch a 
contempbition of it excites in the mind is that of 
unquenchable toiist. In the Daman mendnnk 
once a day, and the cattle every second d^- 
Washing is an impossible luxury.” ^ It mi^t 
easUy be imagined that such a land would ^cite 
nothing but feelings of repulsion. Yet, cunomly 
enough, this is not so. With aU their i^bilib^ 
these waste places possess an attracbon which 
the traveller who is familiar with the d^rt 
unexpectedly finds iuberent In it, PerhAps it ^ 
due to an exhilarating sense of freedom whi^ 
is produced by an ever receding and apparently 

1 Ckptiia CroBiwaite# 
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limitiess horizon. Perhaps, too, the untainted 
atmosphere reacts favourably upoa one’s physical 
organism, whilst the great cool silence of night 
descending like balm upon a wea^y and jaded 
spirit is responsible for a feeling _ of strange 
content. Certainly the gold and crimson glory 
of the sunset or the graceful symmet^ of the 
palm tree of an occasion^ oasis, silhouetted 
darkly against the westerning sl^, afford generoia 
response to one’s aesthetic cravings. Probably it 
is a combination of all these things that redeems 
the character conventionally given to the desert. 

This, however,'is somewhat beside the point. 
My object^or the moment is to present a picture 
of Indian scenery typical of large areas of the 
continent where the annual rainfall does not 
exceed three or four inches, and then to remind 
the reader that it is in this same India that he 
must seek for the wettest climate on earth. At 
Cherapungi in the Khasia hills in Assam the 
normal annual rainfall is little short of 450 inche^ 
In tlie year 1899 the min gauge there recorded 
641 inches, including a fall of over 150 inch^ m 
the montli of June alone. On the 14th of June 
1S76 over 40 inches of rain fell at the same place 
in the course of twenty-four hours. In Assam 
and Bengal generally there are over ninety re¬ 
cording stations with an annual fall of more th^ 
100 inches. In Baluchistan, on the other hand, 
out of a total of sixty*one recording stations mne 
only show an annual average of 10 inchw and 
upwardjs, the highest figure tie&ched being at 
Shahrig 10 Thai Chaliali, wheie a Ml of 12^ inches 
may be expected in the course of a twelvemonth, 
and the lowest at Jhatput, where 3 inches is 
much as egn be counted on in any one year. At 
Cherapungi rain falls in a normal year on one 
hundred and sixty-one days i at Jhatput on six 
days only. 
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A fiirther aid towards realising the magnitude 
of the contrast afforded by difierent parts of the 
Indian continent is provided by the forestry 
statistics. In the North*West Frontier Province 
and in Baluchistan the areas under forest amount 
to 1‘8 per cent and to I'*! per cent of the re¬ 
spective provinces; in Assam to 44-3 t»r cent, 
and in Burma to 84 4 per cent. To which may 
be added the fig^l^es of the annual output of 
timber and fuel, amounting for Baluchistan to 
234,000 cnbie feet, for Assam to 18,445,000 cubic 
feet, and for Burma to 100 , 775,000 cubic feet.‘ 
One would have to travel far before finding else¬ 
where a parallel to such wntrasts in the physical 
conditions even of a continent. 

Nor is the contrast between the peoples at 
each end of the civilised scale less striking than 
that between the tropic luxuriance of one part of 
India and the sterile aridity of another. In the 
peoples of India is to be found an ethnologic 
pageant epitomising the gradual growth of civilisa¬ 
tion through centimes of time. At one end of 
the scale are men of the finest culture who have 
reached dmy heights in the realms of speculative 
thought; at the other, men whose religion has 
not yet outgrown the stage of the crudest super¬ 
stition. At this end the bow and arrow repre¬ 
sents the highest achievement in the doraam of 
□dechanical invention; at the other we are pre¬ 
sented with the spectacle of an Indian scientist 
contriving and constructing apparatus of such 
" exquisite refinement ” * as to excite the a^n- 
Uhed admiration of the scientists of the West. 
It is, indeed, a long way from the bow and airow 
of the aboriginnl Kohl or the primitive plough of 
the Indian peasant to the Resonant Recorder 
of Sir Jagadis Bose, recording automatically 

I FlifUTC* far ttw yctif 1'®! 8—1®. 

» Thfi word* ai« thOK cf Pilrick Gedda- 
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nu^astifemcnts of time as short as a thousandth 
part of a second. , 

What has been, said hitherto is sufficient to 
show the falsity of any attempted analogy 
between India and any one of tbb countries of 
Europe, and has indicated tentatively that a 
nearer analogy would be that between India and 
Europe as a whole. It remains to point out the 
limi tations to which even hllis iatter attempt at 
comparison is necessarily* subject. The most 
pronounced characteristic which distinguishes one 
European country from another is undoubtedly 
language. That is to sdy, the boundaries of the 
diJfercnt States of Europe coincide ^nerally with 
a line where the lan^age spoken by the people 
of one of the coterminous states ceases and the 
tongue common to the subjects of the other begins. 
In inHiR the boundaries of the different countries, 
or provinces, are purely arbitrary. They are 
based neither on linguistic nor on ethnological 
considerations. They are cither purely accidental 
or arc based, broadly speaking, on pounds of 
administrative convenience. This has been strik¬ 
ingly illustrated in recent years by the way in 
flrhi^ the boundaries of huge provinces have 
been swept away and set up elsewhere by the 
mere stroke of an official pen. In 1905 the 
Government of India took a large sUra out of 
the huge territory known as the Presidency of 
Bengal, welded the severed portion with the 
adjacent territory of Assam, ouilt it a capital 
and endowed it with a Government, and the new 
province of Eastern Bengal and Assam came into 
being. In 1912 the greater part of the new 
province, which had made great progress during 
the short term of its indepeadent e^tence, be¬ 
came once more the victim of aa official ipse dtxitr 
and was reincorporated in ^e presidency, while, 
as a lesult of tne facile removal of other land- 
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marks on the west, the new province of BiTiftr 
and Onssa created* On the other side of 
tnHifl another example is provided by the North- 
West Frontier Province, which was carved out of 
the Punjab by Lord Curzon’s Government in l&Ol. 

I am not here concerned with the herce contro¬ 
versies which raged round these reorderings of 
the map. 1 merely mention them ^ illustrations 
of the Ai +ifiri al natdre of the constitution of the 
different provinces of*India. It may, indeed, be 
urged with some force that the arbitrary character 
of the divisions is inevitable, for it would be 
practically im possible to devise a scheme under 
which the peninsula could be divided, up on an 
ethnological or linguistic basis. This becoines 
clear when it is remembered that the successive 
waves of immigrant stock with which the con¬ 
tinent is largely peopled have been controlled by 
peculiar geographical conditions. The vast moun¬ 
tain system of the Him&layia has formed a 
formidable barrier between India and the rest of 
Asia. Invasion, when it has taken place, has 
followed the path of least resistance, and h^ 
poured through narrow passage in the mountain 
barrier. These occur rnainly in the north-west, 
and each successive stneam of invasion, after 
pouring through the defiles in the mountains, h^ 
spread fan-like over the pla^ which stretch 
away far and wide from their foot. For the 
same reason each successive tide of invasion has 
down over the same ground, leaving its impress 
upon the whole sphere of its influence without 
obliterating the racial deposits of earlier inunda¬ 
tions. A confused medley has been the result, 
which is strikingly illustrated ^ by the present 
distribution of language. Hindi, for instance, ^ 
widely spoken in five different provinces in Bntah 
India, as well as in two large groups of native 
states; but though widely spoken, it is only me 
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of "the languages spoken in each. The Central 
Provinces and Berar is one of the five provinces 
in question, and eight other languages are spoken 
by appreciable portions of its inhabitants, Assam 
furnishes a remarkable example of linguistic 
heterogeneity* Here nearly half the people speak 
Bengali and one-fifth Assamese, while ^e re¬ 
maining two-fifths speak * q|nety-tight different 
tongues, each of the following being spoken by a 
fraction not less than one ]^r cent of the popula¬ 
tion ; Hindi, Manipuri, fiodo, Naga, Khaai, 
Garo, Mihir, Mundari, and Lushei. One may 
venture to doubt whether such confusion of 
tongues cgn be paralleled even by the classic 
example of linguistic promiscuity. 

But it is when we come to the political position 
that the analogy with Europe fails altogether. 
When the British came to India they found a 
land tom with internal strife. Inter-state war 
with its inevitable tendency towards disintegra¬ 
tion was the normal condition of the pieninaula; 
peace with her sister progress was abnormal. So 
it had been for generations. If we try to form 
a mental picture of Indian history we see a con¬ 
fused procession of kingdoms taking shape 
dissolving again after the manner of the changing 
mosaics of a kaleidoscope. Here and there great 
figures stand out—the founders of dynasties or 
the architects of kingdoms—marking the flight 
of monarchies fiigitivc across the centuries* ^ At 
one moment we pause breathless in our review, 
dazzled by the magnificence of some unusually 
brilliant reign; at the next we find ourselves con¬ 
templating the ruins of all this greatness subsiding 
amid a welter of anarchy and confusion. In the 
fourth century b.c. Chandragupta and in the 
third century Asoka arrest our gaze—the former 
famous for his achievement in wresting an empire 
from the generals of Alexander, the latter for his 
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pattdnage of Buddhism, which gave it the im- 
pctus resulting jn its becoming one of the greatest 
religions of the woiid. In the-second, fourth, and 
seventh ccntifries A.p. we catch p^iug gUmpses 
of great sovereigns in Knnishkn, Samudragupta, 
and Haisha; and in the eighth century we 
witness the rise of the celebrated warrior clans 
of the Rajputs, des^ntd to leave so deep an im¬ 
press upon the fortunes of Hindustan, ^ During 
the centuries of their dominion Buddhism was 
attacked and vanquished by Hinduism, which now 
attained its golden age and reached the acme of 
its speculative greatness in the persons of Sankara 
and Ramanuja, the famous commentators on the 
V'^edanta system of philosophy. \et scarcely 
liav€ grasped something of the rde^jung and 
the greatness of tlie Rajput sway than we become 
aware of new forces pouring through the narrow 
portals of the North-West Frontier, conquering, 
slaying, and proselytising, assailing Hinduism 
with the fierce fonaticism it^ired by a new mono¬ 
theistic and vigorously militant creed. With the 
Muhammadan conquests in India we inevitabljf 
associate the fierce figure of Jlahmud of Gazm 
in the eleventh century and the gorgeous epoch 
of the Moghul dynasty, whose stately palaces 
aud tombs remain to this day, 
witness to the glories of their reign. Towards 
the close of the Moghul period we see the nse of 
the Marathas of the Deccan, and once more we 
witness the spectacle, so famihar in the long 
history of India, of a gr^t empire sinking to 
impotence and finally disappearing from the 
RmnflJji of the land. ^ 

Romaii'Ce there is in plenty to colour these 
fleeting pictures of the mind i If base our 
impressians on hard fact it is V^aTi the 
fierce and strivmg ambition and of the clash of 
rival creeds^ that casts its shadow over the whole, 
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anS like some apectral showman ushers across 
the stage, kingdom after kingdom in an ever- 
reeuning cycle of birth and death, greatness and 
impotence, growth and decay. 

Nor does the early period of European ascend¬ 
ancy in the East differ in this resp^ from the 
eras which preceded it. Spain and Portugal, 
France, Holland, and Great Britain fought fiercely 
for dominion, and it was not until a single Power 
emerged triumphant from Ihe contending nation 
that, a decisive hour in the history of India 
struck. Great Britain achieved what numberleas 
competitors through past ages had striven for in 
vain — the Jiegemony of the continent. 

To t-hia position we can find no analogy. We 
roust be content to regard it as unique, and to 
examine it as we find it—a vast experiroent in 
the science of government being carti^ on before 
our eyes in the strangely equipped laboratory of 
the East, in a manner and on a scale never before 
contemplated and for which no precedents can 
be invoked. This is India from the most interest¬ 
ing and at the same time the most fateful point 
of view. 


CHAPTER II 


FIBST 1MPEE3SION8 

One's first impressions of Indm are usunliy 
formed at Bomfcay; and no 
house to the wonderful land to ^hiA it jpves 
entrance could be wished for than verdant 
city, encircling the blue waters of xta splendid 
harbour. In the streets of the city itself one 
scarcely notices the trees; but look down upon 
it as it Ues spread out like a 

from some point of vantage upon ai^alabar HiU, 
and it is the buildings that shrink mto the back- 
BTOund, lost in a green bower of trees. 

It was in the winter of 1898-90 that I fet set 
foot ip Boobpy. two yepis otter 
its sinister appearance m the land and before the 
Improvement Trust had got to work upon its 
beneficent task of cleansmg and reconstructing 
the city. ’Wliat the advent of this scourge meant 
to Intfia may be dimly imagined from a bald 
statement of the number of deat^ called by it, 
amounting to 10 , 300,000 in something less than a 

h^p^i^nfformed then were those of the 
avera^ cold- weather visitor, and it was not until 
some years later that I discovered a side of 
Bombay which does not iKually impress itself 
upon the casual visitor, a aide of the ci^ whui 
provides a picture harder m outline and d^ker m 
hue than that aspect of it wluch, with its nch 
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colouring and attmcti’ve noveltv, catches the eye 
of the tTftvelleT, grim but sufetehtial and full 
of a solid material- reality, the characteristics of 
mddem industrial progress. Of this picture I 
then saw only the shadow in a heavy pall of 
smoke-haze that hung like a curtain over the land 
across the bay. And I was but dinaly conscious 
of the fact that behind that/nurky curtain there 
lived and laboured a vast^ industrial comm^ty 
whose pulses throbbed to the ceaseless whirr of 
the spindle and the palpitating crash of the loom. 
I had occasion later to visit some of the great 
cotton mills which have brought wealth and 
squalor hmid in hand to the city* and a mere stroll 
through the damp and enervating atmosphere 
which pervades them was enough to explain and 
justify the agitation which arose early in the 
present century for factory legislation. 

On the occasion of my fiist visit 1 went in 
company with other visitors to see the sights : 
the markets and the polyglot crowd that fre¬ 
quented them, the Arab stables, the Towers of 
Silence, and the Caves of Elephants, Before the 
Great War cut off the supply from the Persian 
Gi^, the Arab stables were certainly a feature of 
the city, for neither in Asia nor in Europe could 
one have found their counterpart. _ This was, in 
fact, the one and only market in existence for the 
sale and purchase of this famous breed, T^ere 
were 3000 ponies in the stables when I visited 
them, one dealer alone possessing a fine racing 
string of seventy-five animals. According to the 
dealers—fine, upstanding men of Arabia, of proud 
and dignified Waring — a flea-bitten grey was 
the most highly prized of all, such ponies having 
the reputation of being the quietest and best 
of the breed. 

The Towers of Silence necessarily attract the 
attention of the newcomer on account of the 
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DOvdty of the idea of giving over the dead to 
the fowls of the air rather than to the slow 
disintegration of the tomb. Moi^ver, the Parsj 
commij^ty, tg which this method of the dispois^ 
of the dead is peculiar, is small in number and 
is mainly concentrated in Bombay, so that one is 
not likely to come across elsewhere the curious, 
low, circular towers ^prtounded by tees on whe^ 
branches groups of yidtures brood expectantly. 

If the fluttering of these sombre scavengers ^ 
they aUght on the grating on which the corpse is 
laid causes an involuntary shudder, the wa^ of 
this strange garden amid the golden hght of the 
sunshine, as it brings its great powers of purifica¬ 
tion to bear on all around, quickly restores one s 

^ A stioU towards sunset on the beach which 
sweeps in a wide semicircle from Cdkba to 
Mala^r, reminds the stranger further that he 
has entered a land where the religious uniformity 
of Europe no longer prevails. In the rows ot 
attentive figures standing with book m hand, 
eazlng earnestly across the waters to the sinking 
sun, he wiU recognise the devout de^n^^ts of 
the faithful followers of Zoroaster, who, through¬ 
out the weary days of their exodus from theJfnd 
of their birth, kept the ^cred fire bu^g till at 
the end of their wanderings they could establish 
and feed it in the new home of their choice. 

A trip across the waters of the bay to the 
island on which are situated the famous it^k- 
cut temples of Elephanta is hkewse instroctive. 
In the course of it one may see the palarid resi¬ 
dences of great industrial magnates, remmders ot 
the success with which, in Bombay at any rate 
Indians have imbibed the commermai spirit of 
the West. For unlike Calcutta, where, as one 
discovers later, the immense mills of fbe jute 
industry are almost exclusively m the hands of 
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Europeans, the cotton milts of Bombay air the 
property of Indians. It was a Pars! who buiit the 
nrst Indian cotton eniU in Bombay in 1B54, and 
despite the excise duty upon India^ cotton pro¬ 
ducts, round which has raged from time to time so 
herce a controversy, Bombay to-day can boast its 
merchant millioDaires. And then one comes to 
Elephanta and its great cat'cjtcmples—a splendid 
husk of that gram which i^ of the leaJ fibre and 
substance of India — a thii^ not of the earth 
earthy, but of the spirit. These cave temples, 
with their splendid columns and their titanic 
sculpture dating back a dozen centuries and more, 
cannot fai4 to impress even the least instructed 
visitor. But some acquaintance with Indian 
symbolism discloses something of their meanlog 
and significonoe, and enables one to take a 
glimpse into that world which be who seeks to 
understand India must strive to enter—the in¬ 
tangible world of the spirit, built up through 
the centuries by the powerful religious impulses 
of her proplcs, A massive shriae foursquare to 
the cardinal points of the compass, with eight 
guardian figures 15 feet in height, one on either 
side of its four entrances, encloses a symtel which 
later on becomes familiar in connection with 
temples dedicated to Shiva throughout the land, 
the iingam, emblematic of the mysterious repro¬ 
ductive power of Nature. The shrine itself con¬ 
taining this emblem stands for the earth and all 
that therein is. Another great panel of stone repre¬ 
sents Shiva as the Lord of Creation, engaged m a 
mystical dance, whereby he sets the universe in 
motion. Later, in Soutbem India, one will come 
across this same conception wonderfuliy wrought 
by the temple image-makers in bronze, and learn 
something of Its deep philosophical significance. 
For the time being one has seen enough to set 
one thinking, even if one is not yet in a position 
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to appreciate the dictum of Mr. E. 

that the sculpture of Elephanta reflects the lofty 

idealism and intcUectuaflty of the Upaiushads.‘ 

* * • * * . 

It is convenient to leave Bombay by mght, 
and on stepping into one's railway carriage one 
realises that one has cause for gratitude to the 
cnrlv railway builders in Indian who, out o^i con¬ 
sideration or eapried: laid their track on br^ 
and generous lines. The S^foot gauge of the 
greater number of the Indian railways aUows of 
a TDomy compartment on whose broad seats, 
runninfi" lengthwise on either side of the carnage* 
ore can spread one’s bedding and ht^ at 
If the ionmey is made during the winter mon^, 
the firet night, during which one scales the sides 
of tile Ghats Mountains by steep gradiente, is 
likely to prove unexpectedly cold after tlie d^p 
heat of Bombay, and a warning to have a thick 
blanket or quilt at hand is one which is well 

worth heeding. . t. u u ’., 1 ,*. 

The disadvantage of leading Bonibay by mgnt 

is that one thereby misses by far the most pictui- 
esque portion of the Journey, for after scaling 
the Ghats and emerging on to the plateaux of 
the Indian hinterland one wiU find little of note 
in the scenery. Hour after hour one travels 
monotonously across a dusty landseaipe. It 
leaves upon one’s mind the iinptession of a land 
of vast spaces, and, to the rather fastidious taste 
in rural scenery bred by the tnm hedges an 
neatly enclosed fields of Great Britain, it appears 
preposterously untidy. The villages seem t® 
sist of fortuitous collections of houses of sun-dnra 
briek^ thrown together with no regard to the 
modem science of town-plannmg. They arc 
usually half-buried in trees, which, whether 
deciduous by nature or not, always seem to be m 

^ *• Tire tiitais lit IndiAQ Art."* 
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leai'. This provides us with one of the 
contrasts of India, for, except for this unexpected 
behaviour on the p^rt of the trees, greenness m 
anv form is the last thing sugg^ted by a winter 
Wdscape in Central or North-^^ estlndia. Later 
on. a more leisurely tour through ari Indian 
district will enable one to observe lar^ differences 
in the character and construction of these small 
centres of agriculturd activ%, m precisely the 
same way as a Icngthenerf stay m China proves 
to one the unreliability of one’s first impression 
that aU Chinese are exactly alike in physiognomy. 
There are, for example, villages which ^pire to 
the dignity conferred by the title municipality, 
whose corporate life is ordered by a board com¬ 
posed of the chief residents, with power to im^e 
rates and to take action in a variety of directions 
conducive to the general weU-bemg. 1 
attractive example of this type of viUage-munn^ 
n^ity in the United Provinces, styled 
Sot. town " 1 think, a hamlet with a minimum 
population of fifteen hundred, pc^essmg aU tne 
picturesqueness of a typical Indian \mage, u 
in addition well-planned streets, surpming tini¬ 
ness, and a population the comfortable cirei^* 
stances of whose lot were plainly apparent- ^ 
these are features of rural life which canno , o 
eouree, be detected from the window of a railway 
carriage. 

The probabQity is that one’s first impressions, 
induced by what one sees as one travels 
Bombay to Delhi, let us say, wiU be vague. ^ je 
glare of the sun outside produces weanneas oi _ 
eye, and the dust with which every^ng msidc 
becomes smothered causes the kind of 
and annoyance ivhich distracts one® 

One's faculty of observation becomes blimte y 
the monotonv of the landscape and j * 
produced by* the petty physical discomfort 
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which one is never altogether uneonsdo^. And 
it is only by degrees, after a succession of joi^ne^ 
broken by welcome halts at plat^es of special in¬ 
terest, that one finds that o^ has i^ved ^ 
certain Tougk conclusions idiich seem to 
capable of more or less general application. The 
train of thought already set m motion at Bombay 
by the spectacle of the religious practices of the 
Parsis is early reinfo*rced by a conspicuous nob« 
at the railway stationS. which appnses one of the 
fact that drinking-water for Muhammadans and 
Hindus is kept separate. This seems to 
something more than a i«ere absence of 
uniformity; it suggests a 
adherents of two great schools 

Another conclusion on a matter wlach at 
sight mav appear to be somewhat tnviah but 
which later is seen to be of no small miportan^, 
is that the cow is pressed into the general ser\'i^ 
of Indian humanity, to perform aU tho^ tesks 
which arc undertaken by the fann-ho^ in Eng¬ 
land. Yet another conclusion is forced upon one 
during one’s early days in the land, ^ 

laughter is sin^arly rare in ® 

whde, that their bearing is c^ctensed mth« 
by a Mbmissive sadness, whi* may 
l&taken for a disagircable taciturnity. At 
sight one finds an adequate explanation of 
la^r characteristic in environment. A bt«*termg 
sun. the ever-present spectre of ^ught 
in turn to famine and pestilence, tlie mon^nous 
life of the multitude with its narrow outlook^ 
hard, hand-to-mouth existence, m which the 
morrow holds out no prospect of any mitigation 
of the tort of to-day ; ail th^ things, which go 
to make up the sum-total of the ave^ 
joys and w'oes, seem sufficiently well edculated to 
banish inordinate merriment to give to CTost- 
enoe the sombre tint of a half-tone engraving. 
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But later on, when one begins to understand the 
mental attitude of the people towards the prol^ 
lems of life and death, one realises ttal one is 
witnessing here one aspect of a peculiar raycho- 
logy which is by no means wholly due to physical 
causes. One discovers here _ the _ first signpost 
which directs one to the Indian side of the gulf 
which separates the deeper thought of the East 
from that of the West. Tp the Indian, life is a 
very minute episode in an eternity of existence. 
Behind the present, unnumbered lives stret^ 
hack into the dim and receding past; ahead hes 
an ever-expanding ^'ista of lives still to come. 
The idea prevalent among Western peoples that 
life is the great present reality to he made the 
most of, and that the future that lies beyond it is 
Him, shadowy, and unrealifiahle—an abstraction, 
consequently, of little immediate interest or con¬ 
cern—altogether alien to the Indian mind. To 
the Hindu peasant all existence in this world is 
suffering and sorrow. His ambition is not to 
prolong it, hut to escape from it. Why then, it 
may be asked, does such an outlook upon life 
not lead to suicide on a large scale ? The answer 
is siiDpIt^- Suicide does not put un end to life $ 
it merely levels to rebirth, und so prolong it- 
And the nightmare which assails the HiDdu is not 
death* but the inexorable rpctirpenee of life. It 
is the perpetual cycle of birth, life, death* and 
rebirth that preys upon Ms cnind, and paints 
existence for him in colotirs of infiiute gloom* 
It is to this problem that the great thmkeis of 
India have directed their minds ; and the way 
of emancipation ” Js the pTomisc of the gospels 
which they have preached to suffering mankind, 
E^tence, then* gives little enough cause for re¬ 
joicing ; but more than tbis^ to find enjoyment in 
life is» in the view of the mote extreme schools of 
thought, to draw tighter the cords that bind a 
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tnan to it- So certain is this that for the Jain 
ascetic who has renounceii the world, laughter is 
a positive sin. " If he laughs even once, some 
punishmetit jivill follow, and if he persists in the 
indulgence, it will lead to his rebirth.’^ ^ 

But if much time and more thought are re¬ 
quired before one can begin to fonn condusio^ 
about India, its aipasiing diversity at least will 
be brought home to one at the very outset of one s 
investigations if one is prepared to embark up<m 
an extensive programing of travel. It iSp ind^d, 
difficiUt to give any adequate idea of the wonder- 
fuJ medley of sensations which crowd themselves 
upon one in the course, for example, of a 
triangular ioumey from Bombay to the heart of 
the Punjab, thence east across tiie United Pro¬ 
vinces and Bihar to Calcutta; from Calcutta to 
Madras and on to the southern apex of the 
p^ninsuln at Tuticoriiij and from th^ SoutncTn 
Presidency back to Bombay across the stonv 
highlands of the Deccan, It must he experienced 
to be understood, and no description can serve 
the purpose of anything more than a rough intro¬ 
duction. Before reaching Delhi or Lahore, one 
may call a halt in order to visit one or more of 
the historic feudatory states of Hajputana, over 
which still hangs the picturesque atmosphere of 
an era of autocracy, fast dissolving on all sides of 
them, under pressure of the demo^tic tendencies 
of present-day movements in British India, No 
traveller who has onra seen them can forget 
the pink-and-white buildings of Jeypopt# or the 
cut-^ass work and the suggestion of romance 
conjured up by what still survives of the ancient 
city of Amber hard-by ; or the shimmering white 
splendour of the palace at Kotah or the charm of 
its ruler ^ or again the mediaeval picturesque* 
ness of the little city of Bundi, built steeply and 

Tlw Heart of by Mn. SlnclaiT 
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cunniafrlv in a cicft in a itiountain range. Here 
undoubU>dly is « link with byg«ne days; and 
it was altogether in accordance with the iitness 
of things that it should liavc bccni the ^ja of 
Bundi who, so recently as 1807, appeared at the 
Great Dxirbar held at Delhi in that year in the 
court-dress of the Moghids, “ to the amassment 
of a generation that hiwl almost entirely f«rgo^n 
the Moghul court and jts fashions. * The 
traveller i$ not likely to have the tinie or ^e 
opportunity of visiting more than a few of toe 
Native States, but such ghrowes as he obtains 
will reveal the eidstence of an India uitfenn^ very 
materially* from British India and covering as 
much as a tliird of the Indian continent. 

In toe course of such a ioumey as I have 
suggested, the traveller will discover for hinisejl 
something of the wide range of the cUmate to 
which reference has been made in the previous 
chapter, for he will pass from the dry and dus^ 
plains of tlie north-west through the inlermechate 
xone—-half green, half drab—of the United Pn> 
vinecs, into the steamy atmosphere and semi- 
tzDpical veiKtation of BenraL Farther south in 
hUdras, he wQJ find the India of his preconceived 
ideas—the land of palm trees, enieraJd-tmted 
rice fields, and mosquitoes ; of bio^-skinned, 
scantily-clad humanity* of rich colouring and of 
a climate enervating and sensuous, inducing a 
languorous repose. And the contrast as he p^s 
from such surroundings to tiie torrid and clesic- 
cated uplands of the Deccan will not easily be 
forgotten. If he wishes to see those marvellous 
transformations wrought annually by the advent 
of the monsoon, when that which tefore appeared 
to be desert is converted, almost in a night, into 
a vast rolling sea of green, he must be ready to 

»■ ^ T. W. Amcld IB Itl* BlidUBsid Memcfimk L«l!tiuv, detiveml ■£ 
tlie Ifcocirtx ^ 
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travel in tl>e months of July and 
must be prepared to put up wth the teasi^ 
discomfort produced by ati exasperating alliance 
between hea* and moisture. , . .. 

But it is the buildings of the land 
most largely among one’s ^ 

and Muhammadan, BuddJust and ^ 

given concrete expscsSion 
Brick, in wood, and jn ston^ to the 
varirty of conception wlu^ t^y h^^ve 
that which Ucs, or is thought to 
the world of everyday 
mosques, and viharas are the 
ing one along a fascinating r^ in 
conclusions which the roost religious-minded 
SoSS on earth have arrived at concermng the 
^BY of the universe and the ^tiny of roan. 
In the first instance it no 

form of the buildings and the symbols and images 
which they contain— the architectu^ ap^al 
which tlvey maki^-that claura 
than any philosophical significance wtach they 
rSSe^. NeSertheless, with a htUe trouble 
X iJSTlcam much from these route chioniders 
of Indian thou^t and Indian hi^ry; 
observant traveler will be content to 
by, even at finit sight, as n^re example 
arehitectural design. Let us visit some of them 

and pick up something of the story which they 
have to tdL 


CHAPTER HI 

t 

WDAT TEE BUILD IK «S HAVE TO TELL 


The divcfsitv whicli is so striktKg a character¬ 
istic of the climate and geography of India is 
equally apparent in her architecture. One 
marvels h>t the delicacy of detail and design 
which the old Jain sculptors hammered out of 
their blocks of wliite marble, seen at their best, 
perhaps, in the Dilwara temples at the summit 
of Mount Abu in Itajputana. And then one 
strikes the splendid structure of red sandstone 
and white marble whicti Delin* Agra^ and Liiuiare 
have itilierited from two renturics of Moghid 
domination. And one sees in them the embo^" 
ment of great and lofty ideas. There is nothing 
petty in the architecture of the Moghuls. 
Spaciousness and purity of line seem to be the^ 
outstanding characteristics. The ideas for which 
they stand seem to have been horn of the i^dom 
of vast spaces acting upon broad and vigorous 
minds. 

Away, many days' journey even by express 
train, in the hot vapour-laden atmoimhere of the 
south-east of the pninsuJa, one finds oneself 
in a completely different architectural world. 
The buildings here are large like the mosques 
and the tombs and the pillared halls-of-audience 
of the Moghuls. But with their size, their 
similarity ceasesJ 

^ L am ^VikXE that ism rt will find ill Uw buililiii|{3 of Ihf Mugliuli 

widdi vtvm evolved f.dm I'jtflier liibiiu ; |Hit [ am now 
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Nothing, indeed, could be farther apart in 
style than the- Dravidian temples at Madura, 
Conjeeveram, Srinangam, Tanjore, or Trtchino- 
poly, and the mosques and palaces of Delhi 
and Agra. The space within the four walls of 
the Sri Meenakshi Simdareswaral temple at 
Madura is approximately 830 feet by 730 ^t. 
The walls high, the feature of all these 
temples which immediately arrests the attention 
is the huge pyramida] tower, rising story above 
story over the elaborate gateways into the 
enclosure, commonly called gopuram. The south 
gopuram of the temple at Madura rises 150 
feet above the street below, a mad medley of 
imagery in stone, brickwork, and brightly coloured 
plaster* One is told that this bewildering pro¬ 
fusion of figures represents the more popular of 
the deities, personages, and events met with in 
the Hindu snered books; but it is difficult to 
believe that any can have bc^ left out from 
so crowded a series of galleries. W ithin the 
enclosures are a sacred tank, rows of cloisters, 
mandapams or halls of assembly for the deliver¬ 
ing of discourses, the holding of philosophical or 
reBgious discussions, the recitation of the great 
epics, the singing of sacred songs or the bolding 
of the temple dance, and numbers of shrines. In 
an inner enclosure in the centre stand the shrmes 
of Shiva Sundaia or Shiva the beautiful and his 
spouse Meenakshi, the fish-eyed, the daughter 
of a Pandya king, bom with three breasts, one 
of which fortunately disappeped when she met 
Shiva, by whom she was destined to be wed. 

Such buildings as these catch the eye from 
afar. They tower above the earth, immei^ 
structures outlined sharply against the turquoise 
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background of the Indian sky. There is 
another type of temple lesa notjceablc from afa^ 
but well iSeuiated to arrest the attention when 
once discovered. This is the J 

apcdracii of which-that of ^ephanU-^reet^ 
at the very gateway of the wntinent, 1 he 
hret people to hew their sacred places out of the 
rock cliffs upon the bill^dfs were the Bhd^st 
monks* thanks to the if:Ugiou 5 fervour of the 
Emperor A^oka, who planned and executed some 
at least of these* destined to l^oroc endun^ 
monuments to bis missionary zeal, more than two 
centuries before the Christian era. At Aianta 
there esrists an amazing series of such excava¬ 
tions, wholly Buddhist. But the example of the 
Buddhists was copied later both by ^ndus^d 
Jains ; and at EUora in the bbate 
may be seen, side by side, hewn out of the fa^ 
of a vast and Lofty scarp of roc^ cim-ed hke 
Shiva’s moon-crest ” and 

a most remarkable series of Budd^t retreate 
and Hindu and Jain temples, stretching for more 
than a mile in length, ^ear the centre of this 
great scarp stands a temple which immedi^cljr 
Imste the eye ; “ for instead ^ 

zontal excavation into the b^ide. the rn^ter 
masons here cut down into^ the sloping hills ^ 
from above, quarrying a pit varying m depth 
from 160 feet to about 50 feet, and leaving m 
the middle of it a detached roa^ of from 
which tliey sculptured a full-sized double-stoned 
temple—solid at the base, but with the ^ first 
floor completed internally and eittem^y. it 
is known as the Kailasa temple, for d ^ ^ . 
presentation in stone of a wonderful vision 
Soniured up in the minds of the master budders 
who conceived it, of the Himalay^ abode on 
Mount K^asa of the great god Shiva. .And 

1 “ A UMdbcgkoltediu Art,'* a. B. H>™n. 
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on« cannot but marvel as one gazes at it, at the 
soaring imagination and the te^nical skill which 
comijined to create so splendid and unique an 
cdiDce. But having satisfied one’s astonishment 
and admiration one may turn with profit to the 
earlier works of the Buddhist monks, less striking 
in dramatic eEfect, but containing a key, never* 
thelcss, to much that yi of paramount importance 
to any one who seeks {o understand something 
of the heart of India. These Buddhist caves 
are of two distinct types; in one of thom one 
sees a place of residence—the vihara or monastery 
of the order; in the other a hall of assembly— 
thc chaitt/a or chapter*hail of the brethren. 
The finest example of this latter type at EUora 
is known as the Visvakarma Cave* It is of a 
comparatively late date, probably of the seventh 
century a.d,, and has lost something of the 
simplicity of earlier examples. The main plan 
of construction is, however, constant in all the 
ehaityas of tfie Buddhists and gives the key to 
their origin and purpose. In design they resemble 
a Chiistian church, for they consist of a nave 
with aisles on either side formed by two rows 
of pillars. The nave terminates in an apse, and 
the aisles are carried round the back of tlie apse 
so os to form a passage-way round the whole 
of the central part of the building. Its object 
was, in fact, to permit of the circumambulation 
of the main building by bands of pilgrims. In 
place of the altar of the Christian church, the 
Buddhist chapter-hall contains a monument 
TOiighiy hemispherical in siiapc, known as a 
stupa, the cenotaph of Buddha. Here, then, we 
have ft hall of assembly of simple design with 
nothing in the way of furniture beyond a 
cenotaph, the whole'surrounded by a corridor. 
What is the story which these things have to 
tell? If we begin our inquiry by tracing the 
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s'tupa in its form of a Buddhist cenotaph to its 
source, wc find ourselves carried at owe stride 
back across the pawning guJf of time to a cUy 
nearly 500 years b.C, Ibe ancient records which 
iiave now been rescued from the dusty limbo of 
past and forgotten things provide us with the 
material which enables us to paint a picture of 
the events of those early, days, l^t us try to 

do so. , 

In the shade of a plantation of sal trees we 
see a man lying at the point of death—a vener¬ 
able figure of eigh^ years, the leader evidently 
of some cause or mission, for be is surrounded by 
a group of his imraediate followers, grief-stricken 
and clearly apprehensive for the future of their 
cause, now that they are faced with the prospect 
of the loss of their revered Master. Not far from 
the povc is situated a small town—little more, 
in fact, thpu a large village, such as one may see 
in many a rural tract of the India of to-day, for 
the spokesman of the disciples grumbles at this 
selection of "a little watUe-and-daub town, a 
tovm in the midst of tlie jungle,” * as the death- 
place of his beloved Master. It is neverthele^ 
the capit^ of an Aryan tribe of aristocratic 
Uncage — a tribe of the great Khatriya or warrior 
caste, the Mallas of Kuslnara; a tribe, more¬ 
over, ruled on a democratic basis by an assembly 
of the representatives of its own people, -f^d 
while the disciples arc gathered round their dying 
Master, drinking in his lajrt words spoken to them 
in the sal plantation on the outskirts of Kusinar^ 
it happens that the Mallas arc assembled in their 
mote-h^ for the transaction of public bi^iness. 
The scene as one pictures it is a dramatic one. 
The discussion is suddenly interrupted, and a hush 
ffllljj upon the assembly as a man in the garb O'f a 

> Quoted by Uf . B. C. ] Ui btft KMUttiy)i Clww In BuddbiBi 
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wandering friar is seen approaching. He is e^ily 
retJOgnised by the assembled M^las, for is 
Ananda, the spokesman of the dis^l^es of the 
sage Gautama, who, during a long ufetune spent 
in preaching and in good works, has acquired a 
widespread reputation for wisdom and piety 
throughout the land occupied by the kingdoi^^ of 
Kosala, Magadah, Ko^bi, ““<1 AvanL, the 

neighbouring republics—-those of the Mallas, the 
Kalamas, the Sakhyas, and the Monyas, and the 
powerful Vaijtan confederacy of the Licchavis 
and the Vidchas. On learning from Ananda the 
news of the approaching dea^ of his 
the assembly breaks up and the Mailas flock to 
the plantation outside their town to ™y honm^ 
to the renowned teacher ere he breathes Ins l^t. 
It is one of the great moments of the world s 
history, for it marks the dose of a which 

has since left its imprint upon n^ona ot “e 
human race. The dying mao, as he gasses back 
oi?er the years that are gone, sees m the far-oH 
da\s of childhood a boy brought up witli loving 
care in the well-to-do household of an aristocrat 
of the Sakhya tribe. Next deeply impnnted 
upon his memory he secs the sensibve feehn^ of 
tlie same young man subjected to a rude shock by 
a dawning redisation of the haidncM of life for 
those beyond the shelter of the loXTUg home m 
which he has himself been nurtured. Of the 
years that foUowed this discovery, which drove 
him forth from home and family in sea^ of a 
solution of the problem of the sorrow and suffer¬ 
ing of all existence, he next ^es a yc^ 

of struggle and sustained endeavour, of trim 
and ultimate rejection of the a^tenbea and 
penances of extreme asceticism, of Jong periods of 
introspection, and. finally, of the great moment of 
revelation when the cause of sorrow and suffering 
was flashed upon his mind, and the way of escape 
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ttierefrom became dear. His mind lingers, per¬ 
haps, upon the first great sermgn in whjch taese 
illmninating flashes of insight were formulated for 
the salvation of 'mankind, and then travels on 
over the succeeding years of a ministry wliich has 
brought into existence a band of followers, the 
founders, as we now see, of the greatest monastic 
order in the world. And so he comes back to the 
present, the years of intense and fruitful struggle 
bdiind him — years whictf had seen the young man 
of a smaQ Aryan tribe dwelling amidst the forests 
of the Himalayan foothills become a world-wide 
teacher of men, the Enlightened One, the Buddha. 
And knowing that the hour of his death is at 
hand, he gives orders as to his funeral: “As men 
treat the body of a King of Kings, Ananda, so 
should they treat the remains of a Tathtlgatha,’' 
It fell to the Malias of Kusinara to accord him 
the funeral customary amongst these Aryan tribes 
in the case of persons of distinction. And having 
in due course carried through the oeremony of 
cremation, they damped down the funeral pyre 
with water scented with all sorts of perforaes, and 
collected the bones and placed them In their 
mote-halt* surrounding them with “ a lattice 
work of spears and with a rampart of bow's.” 
And news of the death of the Exalted One was 
noised abroad, so that rec^uests were made by 
the rulers of the neighbourmg kingdoms and the 
assemblies of the republics for portions of the 
relics, " The Exalted One was a Khatriya and 
so are we,” ran the claim. “ We are worthy to 
receive a portion of the relics of the Exalted One. 
Over the remains of the Exalted One w'ifl we put 
up a sacred cairn.” So the remains of Buddha 
were divided into eight portions and distributed 
amongst the applicants, and cairns were raised 
over each portion and over the vessel in which 
the relics had been collected, and over the emlxFS 
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of the funeral pyric. Tims there were ten cairas 
in all* 

The stupas which we see alike in the Buddhist 
chapter-hatls of to-day—aiich" an one has been 
built in Calcutta within the last few year^ for the 
reception of a relic found in Southern India, and 
presented by the Government of India to the 
Mahabodhi Society—^and in those ancient halls 
hewn out of the liviftg rock at such plates as 
Ajanta, Karle, and EUfira, represent the sacred 
calms raised up over the funeral ashes of Bud^ia^ 
Yet the stupa was not a creation of Buddhisnii 
and we may, if our curiosity incites xis to 
further investigation, trace back its histo^ to a 
still earlier day^ WTien Ajattasatru, King of 
Magadah, and the spokesmen of the republican 
tribes declared that they would raise up cairns 
over the ashes of the departed sage, they were 
not the authors of some novel plan tor honouring 
the dead ; they were but carrjdng out Buddha's 
own instruction to Ananda, that his remains 
should be treated men treated those of a King 
of Kings, or person of distinction* Research has 
sho;vn that amongst these A^an settlers it was 
eiistomarv to expose the bodies of ordinary men 
in a pubQc place reserved for the purpose, that 
they might there be destroyed by animals or 
disintegrate in the course of time, much as the 
b^es of the Parsis are disposed of at the present 
day* But the bodies of more ^stiuguished 
persons were cremated and caims raised over the 
ashes, as was done in Buddha'^s case* The prac¬ 
tice has been traced fat back into early Vedic 
times, and in the dome-shaped structure of the 
Buddhist stupa Rlr* Havell sees a copy of the 
domical hut built of bambex) or wooden ribs of 
the chieftain of the clan or tribe* It is a reason¬ 
able assumption, he thinks, that at the funeral of 
distinguished men in early Vedic times, models of 
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tbeir abodes were made as temporary homes for 
the departed spirits during that^poriod wlien, in 
accordance with Vedic ritual/the sacrificial wor¬ 
ship of their relatives and descendants for three 
generations was required to help them on their 
way fmm the eartnly to the extra - terrestrial 
spheres. 

And just os the Buddhbt stupa provides a key 
to early Aryan custom in^he treatment of the 
dead, so do^ the Buddhist chapter-hall, in which 
the stupa is enshrined, afford an indication of 
the nature of the early Aryan polity, of which 
tribes like the Mallas and the Lieehavis, provide 
examples. Eor the chapter-halls of the Buddhist 
monks were clearly copied from the motc-Jialls of 
the Aryan tribes. Buddha himself was a great 
admirer of the republican system of government 
amongst the Lieehavis. “ Have you heard,” he 
asks Ananda, “ that the Vajjians hold full and fre¬ 
quent public assemblies ? ” And upon Ananda 
saying that this was so, he added, ”So long, 
Ananda, as tte Vajjians hold these full and 
frequent public assemblies, so long may they be 
eX|»cted not to decline but to prosper/’ And 
the word sofigha used of the Order of Buddhist 
monks, is the word used also to denote the cor¬ 
porations of such tribes as the Mallas and the 
Lieehavis. It serves, in fact, as a key to much 
that is of extraordinary interest in the ancient 
polity of Vedie India. Panini, the great gram¬ 
marian of the seventh century b.c„ was at special 
pains to explain its meaning, namely, a coUection 
of individuals combining for a particular purpose, 
or, as we should say, a corporation. And it was 
freely used to denote a great variety of corpora¬ 
tions such as trade and craft guilds, religious 
orders, municipal and village assemblies, and 
larger political organisations—forms of govem- 
incnt, that is to say, other than monarchical. 
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The Sacgha of the Licchavis is a ease ia point. 
It was (Higarchia rather than democratic, for it 
seems to have been a parliament of the heads of 
a number of clans, or groups of families, of which 
the tribe was competed. Each such chieftain 
was the ruler of a pnndpaiity which was in many 
respects autonomous, but whicit was subject to 
the Sangha in the mogc important matters. The 
Sangha of the Licchavi^ therefore, was a federa¬ 
tion of the chieftains of the elans, exercising 
sovereign power over the state as a whole. There 
were, however, other political Sanghas of a more 
demoeratic type, ana while the religious order 
of the Jains, Known as the Jain Sangha, was 
modelled by its founder Mahavira, who was him¬ 
self a Kshatriya of Vesali, the capital of the 
Licchavis, upon the political Sangha of that tribe, 
the Buddhist Sangha was modelled on the more 
democratic organisations. The point of chief 
interest, however, to which our inquiry as to the 
origin of the Buddhist chapter-hall has led us, is 
the existence in these early days of a large ntimber 
and variety of institutions of a representative 
type, not merely in the administrative but in 
many other spheres, showing that the prinelple 
of cohective control and responsibility was a 
strongly - marked characteristic of the Aryan 
people. One is curious, naturally, as to the l^d 
of nrocedure governing the conduct of affairs by 
suen bodies; and it is somewhat strange that 
while there are many references in the ancient 
iiterature to different types of corporation, it is 
only in the Buddhist c^ks that we find any 
account of the procedure adopted for the trans¬ 
action of business. There are good grounds, how¬ 
ever, for assuming that the rmes of proradure in 
force in the Buddhist Sangha were framed in 
accordance with those ordinarily In use in the case 
of Sanghas generally, for Buddha makes use of a 
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number of technical terms without considering it 
necessary to explain them. Had he himself been 
the author of them, it would obviously have been 
necessa^ for him, as Professor D, R, Bhandarkar 
has^ pointed out,‘ to give some explanation of 
their meaning. 

The description of the procedure given in the 
Buddhist books shows Ijpw remarlSiUe is the 
resemblance between t|^t of the assemblies of 
two thousand five bundled years ago and of those 
of the present day. The digmty of the assembly 
was arranged for by the appointment of a specif 
officer, whose duty it was to see that membera 
were accorded seats in accordance with their 
status and seniority. There was also a special 
officer, corresponding to the parliamentary 
“Whip'’ of the present day, who was charged 
with the responaibility, when necessity arose, of 
seeing that a quorum was secured. When the 
meeting had assembled, the member initiating 
business announced the motion which he desired 
to submit. The motion was then placed formaUy 
before the assembly for discussion. In some 
cases this was done three times, in others only 
once. If the members observ'ed silence, the 
motion became the resolution of the fiimgbn if 
there was discussion and difference of opinion was 
found to exist, the matter was decided by the 
vote of the majority, the voting being by ballot. 
In the case of members prevented by illness or 
o^er disability from attending in person, pro¬ 
vision was made for the recording of absentee 
votes. 

It Hid be seen from what has been written 
above, that the chapter-had of the Buddhists is 
the product of a people with whom the principle 
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of the collective direction and control of affairs 
was a tradition. But besides conveying down the 
centuries news of the polity of ancient India, it, 
Like the stupa, carries us back also to the ritual 
of the sacrifice, the earliest known form of the 
religion of the Indo-Aryan people. If the chapter- 
hall of the Buddhists had been nothing but a hall 
of assembly, there had*been no need for the sur¬ 
rounding conidoT, Whyt was the puipose and 
origin of this feature of the building ? Its pur¬ 
pose, as has been indicated, was to enable pilgrinns 
to walk round the stupa, keeping it always 
on their right, without interfenng with those 
assembled in the hall. But why this circum-’ 
ambulation of the stupa T The answer given by 
Air. Havell is that in this Buddhist custom is to 
be found the adaptation of a practice derived 
from Vedic sun worship. ' The early Aryans 
when they processed round their altars from left 
to right were treading the path of the supreme 
law—that which governed the rising up and the 
going down of the sun. Gautama, while changing 
its precise significance, retained the symbolism of 
the wheel of the law, and with the symbolism 
there remained the ritual.^ Hence also, as I have 
shown elsewhere, the strangely literal manner in 
which in those Indian border-lands where the 
curious form of Buddhism known as lamaism is 
found, the people interpret the phrase ** turning 
the wheel of tne law," and the meticulous care 
with which they circumambulate their stupas 
((Hortens) and other kindred monuments.' 

We have tmvelled far from EUora in our dive 
into the past. Let us return for a moment to 
the VisvaKarraa Cave, that we may take note for 
future reference before leaving it, of an inscription 
in the characters of the eighth or ninth century 

» See Mr. B. B. [UvcS'i " Hssdbook of Imllu Act.” 
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A,D., the translation of which runs as follows : 
“ AO things proceed from cause j this cause has 
been declared by the Tathagatha; all things will 
to exist; this is that which is declared by 
the great Sramana.” Its meaning wiO become 
apparent later when we consider the Buddhist 
doctrine. For the moment we may occupy our¬ 
selves with a continuation of our inspection of 
tsrpes of Indian architefture. 

These are not exhausted by caves and build¬ 
ings. There is yet another type, which may be 
described as a compromise between an excavation 
and an edifice. Striking examples are to be seen 
at Mftmallapuram, better known, perhaps, as the 
Seven Pagodas, on the seashore sixty nmes south 
of the city of Madras. Unquestionably the 
pleasantest way of visiting Mamallapuram is, as 
I did, to drift with the breeze, aided, when neces- 
sary, by a gang of coolies with a tow-rope, down 
the canal which runs south from >Iadras. With 
the descent of the sun a great peace came upon 
the land, stretching away on all sides to the 
horizon, uninterrupted save by fields of softly 
waving paddy and sombre clumps of palm trees. 
I feU asWp in a vague and shadowy world lit 
only by the winking night-lights strewn across 
the velvet curtain of the sky ; I was awakened in 
a world of vivid colour, a strip of golden sand 
dividing a land of emerald from an azure sea. 
Between my house-boat on the canal and the 
ocean there stretched a strip of level sound, 
from which rose a curious outcrop of boul<krs and 
ridges of felspathic gneiss — ^the raw material of 
the strange series of temples upon which I now 
gazed, ^e most interesting were the monoIitUc 
temples, fashioned — for they were not built — 
somewhere about the fifth or sixth century, out 
of the huge boulders which the workmen found 
ready to their hand. These shrines, known as 
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r(Uhs, are, as Mr. C, S. Crolc observes in his 
“Manual of the Chingleput District,” very like 
Buddhist buiJdmgs* and his conclusion is that m 
them are to be seen ** petrifactions of the last 
forms of Buddhist architecture and the first forms 
of that of the Dravidiam” 

Not far from these stands another silent record 
of the product of Indies brooding thought. On 
the perpendicular face of a cliff of rock, 96 feet 
in length and 43 feet in height* is sculptured in 
deep relief a remarkable pieture^the most re¬ 
markable of its class* according to Ferguson, to 
be found in India. It is usumy known as the 
“ Penance of Axjuna,” and depicts an episode in 
the great Hindu work, the Mahabharata;” a 
stupendous epic eight times as long as the Iliad 
and the Odyssey ” combined, describing the 
war between the Pandav as and their cousms 
the Kauravas for the over-lordship of th^ land of 
Bharatvarsha. The particular episode suptKJsed 
to form the subject-matter of this remarkable 
panel is one bas^ upon an ancient and deep- 
seated belief of the Hindus in the efficacy of 
asceticism in obtaining for man^ control of super¬ 
natural powers. While in exile in the forest 
before the ^at battle of Kurukshetra^ wffich was 
to restore to the Pandavas their lost kingdom, 
Axjuna, one of the five Pandava brothers, prac¬ 
tised austerities in order to win from the gods 
celestial weapons, and obtained from Shiva, 
amongst other boons, the matchless bow named 
Gandiva* The figure, thought to be ^ that of 
Arjuna, is seen in the posture of an ascetic on the 
left of a cleft in the rock, w'hich has skfifuUy been 
made use of to introduce the snake deity Vasuki, 
the Naga Raja and his daughter Ulupi rising 
from their kingdom in the depths to do homage 
to Arjuna, Shiva with a mace stands to the left 
of Arjuna, and the remaining spaces of the rock 
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surface are filled with animals, ascetics, and 
celestial beings, all attracted by the fame of the 
austerities practised by Arjuna. The elephaats 
of the great god ladra- — and it is worth remarking 
that the capital of Bharatvarsha was called Has- 
tinapura, after Hastin the elephant and mount 
of Indm — bulk largely in the lower right-hand 
portion of the baS’relief, ni^id come like nil the rest 
to gaze upon Arjuna. ^ 

This great record of a femous episode hewn in 
the rock at MSmaUnpuram makes a noble intro¬ 
duction to one of the great btetary treasures of 
India. When one has had time to dive into it, 
one discov^ers sandwiched into an enthralling epic 
story a profound philosophical treatise, known 
as the Baghavad Gita, the most umversally 
treasured of all the sacred volumes of the IBndus 
even at the present day. But a consideration of 
this remarkable volume must be postponed to a 
later stage. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to explain that ^e 
brief references to some of the buildings which 
press themselves upon the notice of the traveller 
wherever he goes in India are not in any way 
intended to constitute studies in architecture or 
archaeology, The buildings mentioned have been 
selected at random amongst those which I have 
seen myself for one purpose, and one purpose 
only, that of introducing the visitor to the wonder¬ 
ful diversity of style of the edifices raised over a 
vast span of time to the known and unknown gods 
of Indian belief, which in its turn testifies to the 
prolixity of conception of the unseen world which 
has flourished upon Indian soil. Whence came 
these successive waves of immigrant stock which 
have given to India so rich a store ? That ques¬ 
tion has been briefly answered already in the 
opening chapter of this volume, wherein it has 
been shown that the great gateway into India has 
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always sioodt until the conquest of the sea opened 
up a new and far wider doorwayp in the tangled 
labj^iTinth of the mountains on the north-west. 
It LS weUp then^ at this early stage to bring this 
ancient highway under examination. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE NOETH-W:&T FRONTIEH, 

BitOAHi^ir speaking, the North-West Erontiermay 
be said to run from the heat-laden plains of 
Makran, whose southern shores are washed by 
the Arabian sea, in a direction slightly east of 
north up to the pine-clad highlands of Kashmir. 
Politically, and to a large extent also ethno- 
graphieally, this huge tract of desert and mountain 
falls into two distinct parts, marked off by the 
Comal river. The southern portion comprises the 
great block of territory known as Baluchistan, 
which forms a rough square bounded by Sind on 
the east, Afghanistan on the north, and Persia 
and the Arabian sea on the west and south re¬ 
spectively, with a wedge-shaped excrescence pro¬ 
jecting from its north-east comer. North of the 
Gomal the frontier region consists of a long strip 
of unintemmfced mountain of varying width, in¬ 
habited by Pathan or Pashtu^pealdng tribes. 

A very fair idea of the physical characteristics 
of Baluchistan may be gained by climbing any 
of the hills which rise abruptly fimtn the plateau 
round Quetta. My own bird’s-eye "view of the 
country was obtained from the piecipitaus sides 
of a peak called Takatoo, whence I gazed down 
upon a scene happily described by Mr. D. de S. 
Bray as “ a chaotic jumble of mud-cotoured 
mountains, for all the world like a bewildered 
herd of Titanic camels.” The whole country ts 
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outside the monsoon srea and has nn annual 
rainfall of about 9 inches, with the result that the 
rivers which loom so large in the map exist for a 
brief period in the year only. Nor is it only in 
the matter of rivers that the map shows sympthms 
of indulging in tmconscious irony. The lakes 
painted in limpid blue create expectations of 
something very dif^^rent from the ^ “ gloomy 
swamps of reahty,” and a laborious journey of 
500 miles across the erfide expanse of desiccated 
hill and scorched plain which lies between Quetta 
and the Persian frontier taught me to regard 
with grave suspicion the **" refreshing oasea of 
green and the named localities itmumerable' 
which appear in the map and which seem to 
have been inserted chiefly with the object of 
bearing witness to the meticulous industry of the 
draughtsman- 

The whole country revels in contrasts, The 
winter cold of the uplands baffies description/' 
while to give some idea of the mitfaummer heat 
of the Kachhi plain even so graphic a writer as 
Bray finds himself compelled to fall back 
upon the hackneyed local proverb which hints at 
the superfluity of Hell “ to depict that burning, 
fiery furnace/' The land likewise pos^ascs an 
altogether e.xtraordinary potential fertility ; but 
by an unfortunate dispensation of Providence 
the one agent necessary to convert the potential 
into actual—namely, water—is for the most part 
lacking* Where it can be applied you can grow 
what you please; hut often enough Nature is 
so perverse that where there is land there is no 
water, and whci^ there is water there is no land* ^ 

Its people fit appropriately enough into the 
somewhat rough and unfinished setting with 
which Nature Ims provided them. Their occupa- 

'■ TEk quoUlitmi M fFom Mr- Benjm «JUlii n:port do 
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tions ale simple—chiefly agriculture, camcl-driv- 
ing, and flock'Owning—and the standard of their 
civilisation is primitive. Made up in the main 
of Baluchis, Biahuis, and Afghans, they a^ 
picturesque in appearance and manl)’ in their 
bearing. To men of the type of Sir Robert 
Sandeman, who may be said to have been the 
founder of Baluchistan as it exists to-day, they 
made a ^wecful appeal, anft the influence which 
he exercised over them ^as undoubtedly based 
largely upon the homage which they themselv^ 
instinctively paid to a virile and sympathetic 
personality. That some decades of contact with 
the system of administration introduced by Sir 
Robert Sandeman and carried on by his successors 
has done something to soften and improve the 
primitive ethics of the tribes is shown by a 
report issued by the agent to the Governor- 
General early in the present century, wherein it 
is stated that “ in the Magasi country a decision 
of the Shahi Jirga disallowing the custom under 
which the revenge due on a guilty man can be 
taken on his relations if the oflender has ab¬ 
sconded, has been recorded and will be treated as 
a leading case." 

Those whose lot it has been to live and work In 
Baluchistan And more of interest and attraction 
in ite wild spaciousness than would appear 
probable from a mere bowing acquaintance with 
the country and its inhabitants; but it is no 
lon^r in Baluchistan that frontier problems 

{ present themselves in their most poignant form, 
t is in the long, sinuous stretch of nig^d moun¬ 
tain land that runs from the Gomal valley to the 
Swat river that is to be found what one of India's 
viceroys has described as “ the most critical, 
most anxious, and most explosive section " of the 
entire land frontier of the continent. It is here 
that the real interest of the frontier centres, for 
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it is in this stretch of intractable country with 
its difficult and wayward peoples that are to be 
found the conditions governing the biwid prin¬ 
ciples of frontier policy and creating the host ot 
subsidiary local problems which add immeasur¬ 
ably to the complejdty of the whole question. 

In Baluchistan British administration runs up 
to the Afghan boundary nor^ of the Goma], 
except at one or two points, it stops consider¬ 
ably short of it. The llontier here consists, there¬ 
fore, of a belt of territory enclosed hetw^n 
two boundary lines, known as the administi^ 
tive frontier and the poUtical frontier, British 
administration ceases at one; Afghan adminis¬ 
tration begins at the other. Between the 
two the tribes enjoy poUtical and municipal m- 
dependencc. The poliUcal frontier arnved 
at by agreement with the Amir of Afghanistan 
in 1893, and is sometimes known as the Uimtid 
line. It has never been demarcated in its entnety. 
The administrative frontier coincides roughly with 
the boundary which we took over from the Siidis, 
but has undergone small alterations from Uax 
to time as local circumstances have dernanded. 
The distinctive characteristics of the tribes in¬ 
habiting this wild borderland are selfishness, 
vanity, treachery, vindictiveness, and germ 
lawlessness. Their attitude towards one another 
is one of thinJy-veiled antagonism whiim may at 
any moment break out into open hostility. This 
inter-tribal aggressiveness is only overnilM by 
religious fanaticism and the fear and hatred 
excited by the smaUest suspicion of foreign inter¬ 
ference, so that it is said of the Afghans of the 
frontier that they arc never at peace except i^en 
they aM at war. Asked by a Bntish officer 
what would be their attitude in the event of war 
between Great Britain and Bussia, a party of 
tribesmen answered; “ VVe would just sit up here 
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on otjJ? mountain tops watching you both fight, 
until we saw one or other of you utterly defeat^ ; 
then we would come down and loot the vanquished 
till the last mule 1 God is great 1 Wliat a time 
that would be for us I ” * It would indeed* for 
their favourite pastime is raiding and thieving. 

One would hardly expect that the duty of 
keeping watch and ward o^er these troublous 
marches would be a popular one. The life of a 
frontier officer is haid, an'5 he treads daily on 
the brink of eternity. Yet despite its obvious 
drawbacks the fact remains that these endless 
ranges of rugged, granitic, mesosmic, and tertiary 
roclu rising from lower levels covered with wind¬ 
blown deposits, do possess the power of mspiring 
in those whose lot is cast among them an extra¬ 
ordinary entiiusiasm. At first one is rather 
puzzled to find the explanation. The unending 
tangle of cliffs and peaks Unmed in hard outline 
against the sky are not always beautiful, though 
they are generally impressive. Closer acquaint¬ 
ance proves that they do contain spots of 
marvellous beauty, where the riews to be obtained 
under different effects of light and shade are such 
as to stir the deepest chords of one's aesthetic 
sensibility. Wlio is there, indeed, among those 
who liave experienced it, who will not testify to 
the indescribable deli gilt of long days of glorious 
toil among the mountains, followed by night 
beneath the stars crowned with the golden glory 
of the dawn f The world slumbers, ^ Nature is 
at rest, and then there comes the first faint 
stirring of the breeze among the trees; the soft, 
cool caress upon one's cheek as it passes by, a 
perfumed herald of approaching day. Slowly the 
black draperies of night fall away. Tliere is no 
colour yet; all is black and white with innumerable 

< T. L, Pcfihdl. MU., *■ Amonfl tho Wild Triliei of Uk Afbhui 
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intermediate shades of grey—a giant etching on 
the canvas of the sky—a mar\'elloua monochrome. 
The silence of the night is broken; somctm^ 
scurries among the pines; the note of a bird 
trembles on the air. While one pses spcUboimd 
the monochrome becomes irradiated under the 
infiuence of a magic brush. The chilly whiteness 
of the distant snow* softens and glows pink ana 
cold. The dark shadows which veiled the mow- 
tains to the west creep slowly down te the valley 
bottom, '^c trees b^rae green, the moummn 
torrents Umpid, the smell of incense from 

olive-coloured tufts of wormwood, and ^m far 
below spirals of blue-grey smoke nse lazUy from 
the abodes of men. Day has come. _ 

Such is the wonder of the dawn. An arUrt 
may paint it; a master of 

it j but who can explain it ? The matenal of the 
picture is simple enough, crude elemental si^ 
stances for the most part—rock and stone, earth 
and conglomerate, humidity congealed by low 
temperature, wood and fibre coloured by chloro¬ 
phyll, all tinted, perhaps, as a result of the eprt 
of varying quantities of vibrations Imown ^ light 
waves: but the whole, when analysed by the 
chemist and the physicist, a mere coUectipn of 
energy and matter in different fo^. To the 
beaste of the fieid and the fowls of ^e air it is 
this to primitive Etian it is probably httle mor^ ; 
but to the man who has eyes to s« and earn to 
hear and a soul to feel it is something u^itely 
mor^it is the far-off refiection of a splendoip 
which is not of earth : a token of the divme m 

It is experiences of this kind which confound 
the man who holds that the alpha and omera of 
the univerec are expUcable upon a naferalistic 
basis, and a naturalistic bwis 
argue that the instruments by which the beauty 
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of the dawn is conveyed to the perceiving mind— 
the eye and the ear-—are the products of natural 
selection j and there is no ac^ to waste time in 
disputing the cogency of his reasoning, for the eye 
and the ear possess an indubitable survival value. 
But no one, surely, will claim a survival value for 
tis ctiiotiOEiSj for ft ni£re cftpftctty for 

appreciating natural beauty gan have no iaSuence 
one way or the other upo^ the shaping and the 
preserv'ation of the individual or the species. 
Are We, then, to designate the whole gamut of our 
aesthetic experiences an accidental by-product of 
the play and interplay of natural forces which 
sha^ the evolution of the human race ? So im- 
pn>baMe an assumption will aeateely carry con- 
virtion to an impartial bquirer. Such a person 
will surely find that his aesthetic experiences fit 
fw more readily into a theistic frame, whether 
his conception of the divine approximates to the 
monotheism of the Christian or the mystic pan¬ 
theism of the intellectual Hindu. And he will 
care little that his theories or bcliefr are not sus¬ 
ceptible of ^e empirical proof without which, on 
a naturalistic view, knowledge cannot exist. His 
experience is his, and no amount of learned dis- 
putetion can rob him of it or of that which he 
derives from it. 

I do not suggest that the average warden of 
the marches habitually subjects his feelings to this 
kind of analysis, but 1 do suggest that circum¬ 
stance of his life are such that he fequently 
experiences the species of spiritual exaltation in¬ 
duced by solitude amid the grandeur of Nature 
and that such experience ia one of the factors that 
go to make the magic of the frontier. No doubt 
there are many others which are less subtle, and 
therefore more easily analysed. Life on the 
frontier, for example, unmistakably drags a man 
out of the rut of conventional existence. Its 
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moutitains and vadkvs share with the desert an 
atmosphere of large-Kearted freedom. One livw 
here ctose to Nature and far removed from artifici* 
ality. Life is full of the breadth of vast spaces 
and the vigour of the strong, dean breath of. 
the hills. The absence alike of the amenities 
and the restraints of civilisation breed a buoy wt 
self-reliance. Its to^-crowned keeps pulse with 
passion—but passion t^at is virile ^d keen, and 
that is redeemed by its surroundings from the 
cramped pettiness tliat haunts the emotional pass¬ 
ages in the drama of human e^iistence in cities. 
The Afridi slays and is slain with wild enjoyment, 
and this attitude towards fundamentals is con¬ 
tagious. His ethics are based upon a literal belief 
in the righteousness of taking an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth ; and this simple view of 
the right method of ensuring the perpetuation of 
justice upon earth gives his personahty an acute 
intc^f^st. It is recorded in a casual entry in the 
pages of the Khyl^r political diary for the month 
of June IdOT, how an old feud between the Zarif 
Khel and Hakim Khel sections of the Khusrogi 
Zakka Khel was Bnally disposed of by the former 
killin g three of their own men in order to square 
their account with the latter. So st^al an 
example of the meticulous care with which the 
requirements of an unwritten code are observed 
cannot fail to exact a measure of admiration 
which need not be more than tempered, surely, 
by a perusal of a subsequent observation appear¬ 
ing somewhat in the nature of a postscript in the 
same record, from which we learn that the Zarif 
Khel ** had also the inheritance of the large 
estates of the deceased for their second object in 
view,” 

It may sound improbable, in view of what has 
been said as to the characteristics of the tribesmen, 
that they should add their quota to the attraction 
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of the frontier. Nevertheless I have little hesitA- 
tion in saying that this is the case. The Pashtu- 
speaking man of the hills is sclHsh, vain, treacher¬ 
ous, vindictive and cruel, and outward and visible 
signs of these characteristics are sufficiently abun* 
dant. Women without noses are comparatively 
common in tribal territory — victims of marital 
jealousy and vindictiveness; the roll of English¬ 
men who have lost the^ lives through Pathan 
treachery is a long one, A typical instance came 
under my notice when I was camped on the 
borders of the Mahsud country in 1900. A young 
English officer with a party of native troops was 
in pursuit of a band of Mahsud marauders. One 
of the robbers fell wounded among the rocks, and 
the remainder made off. The Englishman went 
forward to take and succour the wounded man. 
He lay hidden among the rocks, and the English¬ 
man passed by without seeing him. Whereupon 
the wounded man, stealthily raising his rifle, shot 
him dead through the back. 

This act of treachery might perhaps be attri¬ 
buted to racial fanaticism. Not so the fell blow 
by which Mohammed Ashgar died. This man, wc 
are told, had amassed much property by raiffing, 
finci throughout Ttrah generally was much re¬ 
spected and liked. Like most men of the border, 
he carried on an hereditary feud, and for the most 
part he walked abroad with caution. Relying, 
however, upon the fact that his three enemies had 
mven security that they would suspend the feud 
for a time, he proceeded to a tribal assembly 
without followers. It was soon seen that he had 
taken too much for granted. His enemies had 
hired a fourth man, who deliberately shot him in 
open durbar. It is recorded that as the people 
did not know how many of those present were 
interested in the murder, “ no one mo\'ed or 
protested until the meeting broke up in the usual 
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way.*’ It is, perhaps, dnly fair to add that this 
peculiarly cold-blooded piece of treachery “ caused 
a great stir in Tirah.'' 

In the ordinary way the blood feud, of course, 
calls for no comment. It is a necessary product 
of the “ eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ” 
conception of jystiee. And little difficulty is 
usually experienced ir% temporarily suspending a 
feud when more important matters are toward. 
The following entry in the Khybet political diary, 
dated May IS, 1907, provides a sumcient indica¬ 
tion of the usual state of aSairs regarding the in¬ 
stitution : Now that the Afridi s have returned 
to their homes in Tirah they have reopened their 
private feuds, and are prosecuting tnem vigor¬ 
ously. No less than five men were killed during 
the week,” Episodes such as this are merely 
examples of the working of the rule that a life 
must w given for a life. And if, as we are so fond 
of saying, the exception proves the rule, the 
Mahsuds obligingly provide it. The chalweshtis, 
or tribal police appointed by the jirga to cany out 
its orders, are inviolable while engaged upon their 
duties, and in the event of their causing death 
while in the execution of them, the blood feud does 
not fie. 

As for selfislmess, it is so deep-rooted and so 
widespread that it may confidently be taken into 
consideration when a forecast of the behaviour of 
any particular tribe or clan has to be made, l^us 
when punitive measuics against the Zakka Khel 
were in contemplation in 1906, the Folltic^ Agent 
wrote: ” Tliere is, of course, the possibility of an 
outburst of what we call fanaticism, but ivnat the 
tribesmen call patriotism, and this might unite all 
sections in a last struggle against us; but the 
dominating characteristic of the Afridi, his over¬ 
powering selfishness gives reason to bebeve that 
he would sacrifice his neighbour to save himself.” 

£ 
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Specific instances of this unpleasmg Irait inay 
foe ofccn'cd any day. One Usman^ a 2akka Khel 
bad character, fearing punishment at the hands of 
the tribe, crossed tlie border into Afghanistan imtM 
such time as the storm blew over. The behaviour 
of his friends provided matter for a brief but 
instructive passage in an official leport. Hjs 
neighbours,wrote the (political Officer,^ ai^ 
grazing their cattle in Ijjis crops," Yet with all 
his many impleasant traits, he is a strange bundle 
of cont radictions. In many respects he resem blcs 
a wayward child. With ai his trcaciiery he pays 
inviolable respect to the laws of hospitality- 
Should oireumstanees so turn out that a 
found his most deadly enemy his guest, his life 
would be sacred. It is probably due to the 
sanctity of the laws of hospitality that one fiiids, 
side by side with natural treachery, an astonish¬ 
ing capacity for loyalty. The most rcniarkable 
example of loyalty on a large scale is contained in 
the story of the Khyber Rifles, It was ob^rious 
that the trials to which the men composing the 
corps might be subjected "would be great, and it 
has been officially adnii'tted that the experiment 
was viewed ** with mistrust by many and ^Ifb 
misgiving bv all,** Yet through all the trials with 
which they were beset, save only in one, they 
stood the test. That one supreme trial in which 
they were found wanting was an issue of the world 
—a thing incalculaWe in its ramifications and 
one which wrecked the calculations^ of many be¬ 
sides those who built upon the capacity for loyally 
of the wild tribes of the Indian borderland. Until 
this grim and incalculable terror came upon man¬ 
kind, the honour of the Khyber Rifles remained 
untarnished. During the operations against the 
Zakka Khel in 1908, not a man deserted and not 
a rifle was lost. They had eaten the salt of the 
sirkar, and to their hosts they remained faithful— 
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eviMi unto deftth. Tlie nSiture of the test is snffi- 
cientJy indicAted by the official appreciation: 

This corps, which is mainly composed of Afridis, 
including some 830 Zakka Khel, had to take part 
in an expedition against a people to whom the 
men were bound not only by race and religion, but 
by the closest ties of blo^. Indeed in many cases 
in the expedition, brother was fighting against 
brother and son against ^ther.” 

Doubtless the personal influence of the British 
officers of the corps Vr'as to a great extent re¬ 
sponsible for the splendid record of the men. Tlie 
personal element counts for much with the frontier 
tribes. like the children they arc, they are 
peculiarly susceptible to such influence. And 
herein lj« the source of the attraction which they 
possess for men of strong and sympathetic natures. 
Force of character counts everywhere; but the 


influence which a man^s character exerts upon 
those arotind him is seldom so palpable as it is 
upon the frontier. Here a man become TOnscious 
of his power. He sees the effects of his iniluenoe 
in the devotion which he not infrequently inspires 
in those who serve him. He feels it in the 
presence of the tribal jirgars which he may be 
c^ed upon to meet. In his official dealings with 
the tribes he is conscious that there lies behind 
him a great tradition. He is treading in the femt- 
steps of men who have left great names^ behind 
them—great because of their reputation for 
justice, uprightness, sympatliy, and understand¬ 
ing. It is by these men and by him that Great 
Britain and all that Great Britain stands for is 
judged. He is the guardian of the honour not 
only of the Government which he directly repre¬ 
sents, but of his race. 
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CHAPTER V 

AN histouc highway 

The formidable nature of the great natural rani' 
part wliich encircles India on the north-west 
should now be apparent. What of the gateway 
giving entrance through its guardian walls ? 

A little north of latitude 34> a natural cut in 
the mountains runs for a distance of twenty miles 
from Jamrud on the edge of the trans-IndiM plain, 
through the outer range at right angles to its axis, 
to an open spot at Landi Khana on the frontier 
of Afghanistan. It is known as the Khyber Pass, 
ana its peculiar iroportance is derived from the 
fact that it forms a connecting link in the chain 
of communication between the Kabul river valley 
and the plains of India. The value of this 
historic highway possesses all the elements^ of 
permanence, since it rests on a stable geographical 
basis rather than upon changing politicid circum¬ 
stances. The Kabul river valley provides us, 
in fact, with a remarl^ble example of the de¬ 
cisive influence which geographical conditions are 
capable of exerting upon the making of history. 
Until the coming of sea power in comparatively 
recent times, it constituted practically the only 
channel through which could enter the many 
influences whi^ have played so large a part in 
shaping the destinies of India, It provided the 
mRiii inlet through which flowed the tide of 
migratory Aryan stock which eventually took 
root in the fertile soil of the Ganges Valley and 
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gave to the world the rich gift of Indian thought 
und cholisation. 

Many centuries later, though still three hundred 
years before the Christian era, the spirit of a great 
Western civilisation was borne along its stony 
Attorn in company with the armed legions of 
Alexander of Macedon. Any one who takes the 
trouble to stroll through the museum at Peshawar 
may see at a glance the qiark thus left by Greek 
culture upon the art of India. The Gandbara 
collection of sculptures and relicvoes here on 
view hears the unmistakable impress of Hellen¬ 
istic genius. The theme of the artists is purely 
Indian, namely, the life of Buddha, but many of 
the decorative features which figure in the bas- 
reliefs depicting the legends associated with the 
Teacher’s life, are purely Greek. Here one will 
notice Corinthian capitals and pilasters, there a 
scroll of vine leaves and bunches of grapes. In 
another place one meets with an essentially Greek 
idea represented by kneeling tritons, or again by 
a winged marine monster. But perhaps the most 
striking offspring of Greek art and Indian piety is 
to 1^ found in the images of Buddha himself. It 
would seem, indeed, that their very existence is 
due solely to Greek inttuenee, for the absence of 
any actual representation of the great Teacher in 
the older monuments, in which his presence is 
conventionally indicated by some sacred^ symbol, 
makes it clear that it was contrary to Indian prac¬ 
tice to depict his person. “ It is,” as Dr, Spooner 
suggests, “ as though the figure of Buddlia him* 
self had been deemed too holy for representation 
until the HeUenistie artists of Gondhara, familiar 
with tlie comprehensive pantheon of Greek art, 
came to the assistance of the Indian Buddhist and 
tutored bis first attempts at portraying the divine."» 

1 *+ Hiifidiwli to Uw ikuJtituTCB i£t tJie MuArum ” by Dr^ 

P. B. S^poDorr, PhJJ. 
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A tiioiisand years after Christ, we sre another 
conqueror—^Mahmud of Gazni — ^treading in the 
footsteps of Alexander, pd opening another mo¬ 
mentous chapter in the life story of the continent, 
^fahniud was out for plunder, Uis attitude 
towards India was the instinctive attitude of all 
hillmen towards men of the plains. He swooped 
down with his fterce and fanatical legions upon the 
Rajputs, whom he met ^d defeated at Peshawar, 
And for a little space, as the life of nations goes, 
he fought and plundered right royally. 

Many incalculable things sprang from this first 
tumultuous incursion of the fighting legions of 
Islam. With successive waves of Muhammadan 
invaders there swept through the mountain passes 
fresh thoughts and new ideals. The shock of 
impact was not physical merely, but mental also. 
The polytheism and pantheism in wdiich the whole 
land was steeped was challenged fay a pum and 
aggressive monotheism. The tired pessimism of 
Hinduism found a formidable rival in a new 
religion of hope. The quickening force thus 
introduced into the thought of India was not 
without effect. The ferment of mind resulting 
from it found expression in the teaching of two 
great Indian figures of the fifteenth century, Kabir 
and Nanak. And out of it arose in due course 
the powerful community of the Sikhs, 

Nor was the invasion of MahmQd less fruitful 
regarded from a more material point of view. 
He was the forerunner of the Moghul dynasty, the 
splendour of whose sway is, perhaps, unsurpassed 
in the annals of the world, as witness the wonder¬ 
ful legacy of architectursu beauty bequeathed by 
them to a fortunate posterity- ^ H, as must surely 
be .the case, a lovely building is but the embodJ- 
meut in wotxl or stone of a beautiful Idea—itself 
the fleeting reflection of the divine flashed in 
moments of inspiration upon the mind of man. 
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from some far-olf and dimly apprehended rea^ 
of spiritual spleiidoui^then must we conclude 
that the cultured classes of Moghul times were 
not only endowed In high degree wit^ the vision 
that transcends the bounds of earth, hut were 
fortunate also in being able to command tlie 
technical skill, without which their artistic genius 
could never have been given concrete expression 
for the delight and benefit of mankind. 

It may also be thftugbt not imworthy o 
remark that among other results accruing from 
this first incursion of Islam through the 
passage way of the Khyber Pass, is the addition 
of something like 70,000.000 Muhamraadi^ to 
the vast tally of those owning aUegiancc to the 

British crown, , , , , - 4 

To-dav the Pass plays a less histone part, A 
state of equilibrium lias been reached betw'^n the 
vast reservoirs of Central Asia and the grea 
of the Indian plains. Like water, the hujnm 
in obedience to natural law h^ found its owm 
level. The basin has long since filled up, and such 
movement as there is through c anne P™ 
vided by the Pass represents little 
surface npples blown now this way, now that, by 
the passing breeze, 

Yet the Pass, though no longer the sMue of 
irreat niicrator>f movements, responding for _ e 
most part to'impulses which were instinctive 
rather tlian consciously purposive, is still, as 
was before, the main land thoroug^pe l^tw^n 
India and Central and Western ^la. To ^ 
that it is not to-day the highway of nabons or of 
armies, is not to say that ite^ 
moment of becoming so. The ®^dish statesm^ 
who, towards the close of the nineteenth e 
penned the despatch defining the 
Britain towards the frontier, haunted by a 
knowledge of its possibilities- from first to last. 
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he was at pains to lay stress upon the determina¬ 
tion of tlie Government to abstain from mterfer- 
ence in the lands beyond its administrative 
border. Nevertheless he felt himself compelled to 
order that in any readjustment of the relations 
between tlie Government of India and the Afridi 
tribes, the safety of the Pass was to be a para¬ 
mount consideration.” Whether viewed from the 
standpoint of existing obligations towards the 
Amir of Afghanistan or Irom that of the protec¬ 
tion of British subjects, the maintenance of 
Khyber Pass as a safe artery of communication 
and of trade must be ” an essential measure.” ^ 

Military opinion, naturally enough, leaned 
towards the view that the object aimed at could 
best be attained by placing the Pass under effec¬ 
tive military control. Of the tw*o great highways 
Ijetwecn Inia and Afghanistan—the Khyber and 
the Boian—the latter was already in military 
occupation. If we were to be in a position to 
advance, in case of necessity, to a strategical line 
miming from Kabul to Kandahar and to fulfil the 
guarantee which we had given for the mtegrity of 
Af|^anistan, the obvious policy, it was argued, 
was to assume similar control over the fotmer. 
V'arious proposals were made—^thc construction 
of important works at lidndi Kotal, their occupa¬ 
tion by regular troops, and the laying of a railway 
through the Pass. 

Tlie scheme finally adopted fell short of these 
suggestions. By an agreement made ‘with the 
A&dis in 1881, the safety of the Pass had been 
entrusted to the Afridi tribe, whose headmen 
provided a body of men for patrol and escort 
duties. In theory, this corps was under the 
control of, and responsible to, the tribal council; 
in practice control over it came to be exercised 

1 Dcupatcli ffom Lcni HmniltEni^ SccrelAry of State for 

ImUu^ tu tbe C^vGTnHirnt of IrUIb, Junumty lAOfi. 
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more and more by the political officer in charge 
of the Khyber Pass. By putting this corps on 
a more regular basis, by paying it, arming it, 
and officering it with British officers, the Govern¬ 
ment of India assumed authority over the P^s 
with a minimum amount of distUTbanee of 
ing arrangements. The force w’hich was^ thus 
raised for duty in the Pass became a regiment 
known as the Khyber Rifles, consisting of two 
battalions each six hundred strong, with he^- 
nuarters at Land! Kotal. It was ^ 
finitely under the control of the Pofitical Officer 
in the Khyber and was supported in case of 
necessity by a flying column of regular troops 
based on Peshawar. Nor, until a new situation 
was created by the short-lived third Afghan 
which broke out quite unexpectedly early m the 
summer of 1919 , was the propo!^ for the con¬ 
struction of a railway proceeded with. Op to 
that time you mmht travel as far as Jamrud, 
nine miles from Peshawar on the road to the 
Khyber, by rail; but there you discovered Mat 
you had reached railhead, and if you desired to 
enter the Pass itself, you had to do so by road. 


It was well wortli doing. j j 

The road is a British road, metalled and 
admirably graded, over the whole of whose twimty 
miles you mav travel swiftly and smoothly in a 
motor car. Half-way between Jamrud and I,andi 
Kotal it passes the fort of All Masjid, perjffied on 
an isolated hill which rises in the middle of a 
wild ravine, and later it debouches on to a com- 
parativclv open space on which are scattered a 
few small villages in the midst of patches of 
struggling cultivation. Here on the no^ side 
of & road stands the fort of I^di Kotd— 
the ultimate outpost of Great Bntain in the 
direction of Afghanistan. A short distance 
beyond the fort the political frontier is reached. 
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and British rule and metalled roads come to an 

abrupt end. . 

The ethics of the, Khybcr are interesting. 
The road passes through the country of a people 
with whom raiding and plundering are at once a 
biLsincss and a pastiitieT and the cultivatioii of 
blood feuds an hereditary preoccupation. Yet it 
is an unwritten law, whjph possesses all the 
tnvioJability of the laws of the Modes and 
Persians, that no man shall shoot another man 
80 long as he be on the rtnid. Whence it comes 
about that the observant traveller will notira 
long, deep trenches running from such small 
villages as are to be seen in the neighbourhood 
right up to the metalled road, so that safe access 
may be had to this curious via sacra. . , . . 

Nevertheless, the hook-nosed traders with them 
kahlahs of shaggy camels who journey between 
India and Afghanistan, take notliing for granted 
in the Khyber Pass. On two days in the week— 
Tuesdays and Fridays—the strong arm of Great 
Britain stretches out over the Puss and lifts a 
warning finger against all would-be law-breakers. 
Patrols of military police piquet the heights 
above the road, the sliajp-shooters of the Khybcr 
Rifles, who man the cliain of block-houses from 
Jamrud to Landi Kotal, maintain a sharp look-out, 
and escorts drawn from the same force accompany 
tlie ascending and descending caravans. On these 
two days, and on these two days only, do the 
kafilahs take the road. Here and there on llic 
mountain sides you may notice rows of small 
cairns of carefully whitevrashed stones, five, six, 
seven, or eight cairns to the row. These give 
the rifleman in the nearest block-house the exact 
fjmgc—500, 600, 700, or 800 yards. It is signi¬ 
ficant that little things of this kind cause no 
comment in the Khyber Pass, 

At the time of which 1 am writing, before the 
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third Afghan War. ynn td 

seratchings on the mountam sides, i hcse 
the tracioi the railway which was 
was not then built. It would ha\e nm up to 
the Afghan frontier, and in Afghanistan i^vays 
were taboo. Railways are dangerous things for 
buHcr states; that, at least, is the vnew of the 
bufler state itself, v^hich looks, 
grave suspicion and disUke upon 

even approaches its fronUer. tLns- 

«-‘SSrn 

tiushcd her Une of railway, driving it , 

rW .o the ^“ftorrtu"'^ A 
frontier beyond, and there ^ j^n^rud 

little short of in I nort^h-westerlv 

!!?'%“ teg^^nh.ro1 . 

rerfSkercf rcnftimef and W-n aa the 

SS^Tat it ahoold ff »* “■= ^abd 

£sAr»T'S“IS 

Pass, It w^ j :f Jos delayed by an auto* 
insistent soldier, and i , c__p*o^ of state ’who 
cratic and strong-minde Afghanistan 

wanted tbt ,>'SS“‘T “V^vldion of 1607. In 

to the _ the railway nor the 

the result we as far ^ Torsappa, 

signature. pihawar and eight or 

twenty-^^ ^^tjistrativc frontier. 
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of the House of Commons, with the result that 
orders were issued that work on it should cease. 

I believe that something like £500,000 was spent 
on the project altogether; but when I last 
the spot in 1012, the metals so labonoudy laid 
were about to be taken up again—another sad 
example of the fate which overt^es all railway 
enterprise directed towards unwilling buffer 

It was unfortunate for the advocates of the 
scheme that the surveys carried on beyond Tor- 
aappa, or " mile 300 ” as it came to be known, 
were made at a time when that part of the 
frontier was stirred by one of its periodic spas^ 
of unrest. The impunity with which the Zakka 
Klicl inhabiting the country south of the KJiyter 
had, for some veais past, flouted the authonty 
of Great Uritain, was having its effect upon 
neichbouring tribes, and notably upon the Moh- 
mands to the north of the P^s. Tim un^ 
among the Mohmands was attributed by cntira 
in the House of Commons to the surveys for the 
railway, which was described by Sir Charles Dilke 
as part of a project for constructing a cantonment 
at Torsappa, “ in connection with which 60W 
meii were to be stationed 6000 feet above the 
level of the sea in a hopeless spot where there was 
not a blade of grass for miles.” It was, of course, 
denied by tire Government that there was any 
definite evidencp to show that the surveys of the 
proposed railway were the cause of the Mohmand 
rising. It was even slated that the Mohm^ds 
nearest the country surveyed had remained 
entirely friendly. Yet a dispassionate study of 
published documents makes it difficult to believe 
tliat the prospect of the penetration of their 
country by a railway had not the effect of a 
^PQng irritant upon the Mohmands m their 
existing state of disaffection. ^ ^ 

It is significant that the Mohmands were joined 
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in their rising hy a considerable body^ of Afghan 
subjects who had earlier shown opposition to the 
examination of the railway alignment by a 
way expert, Mr. Johns, at Smatrrn and ShinroUi. 
At the end of November 1907, the Political Officer 
in the Khyber telegraphed that a strong ^ 

Khuda Khel and Khwaizai Mohmands were hold¬ 
ing the left bank of the Kabid nver and wem 
determined not to allow the railway survey _ 
made. And when the cause of a nsmg of the 
Mohmands and .\fghans, which broke in 
following spring, was ; 

of an intention on our 
territory, it became clear tot the 
reasonably good grounds for the conclusions winch 
they drew. And so until after the third 
War, at any rate, the railway project remained in 

^’^STthen, is the great gateway tbro^ w^^ch 

has passed the long procession 

through the centuries, have mad^c their way wiW 

such momentous results to the 

plains of Hindustan. Longer th^ 

historic highways of the world, 

attack of the railway engineer. And d the solder 

and the man of commerce find cause 

faction at the prospect of its early capitidarion 

to man of more romantic temp^erament who 

is untroubled by utilitarian c^^deratio^^j^, 

perhaps, heave a sigh of regre _ ^ immernorial 
S the early disappearance of 
methods of doramuni^tion ,!? if i—rior 

the instruments of a leas picturesque, if superior, 

civilisation- 


CHL^PTER VI 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FttOimEE 

The historic importance of the North’West 
Frontier has been explained ; its rugged nature 
has been described. That the problems to which 
it has necessarily given rise should have taxed to 
the utmost the statesmanship of those charged 
with the duty of safeguarding India from external 
aggression, may well have been inferred from what 
has been written in the preceding chapters. 

There are, indeed, few questions which have 
demanded so large a share of the time and thought 
of successive viceroys as those concerning the re¬ 
lations of Great Britain with the peoples on and 
beyond the frontier. And their manner of dealing 
with them merits, therefore, careful examination. 

As has been explained already, the term 
frontier ” as applied to the North-West of India 
stands for something which difTers in one import¬ 
ant respect from the precise meaning ordinarily 
attaching to the word. The North-West Frontier 
consists not of a'single geographical line, but O'f 
two such lines, together with the belt of territory 
enclosed between them. Such a frontier possesses 
the possibilities of complicatioms, which cannot 
arise in the case of a simple frontier consisting of 
a single boundary-tine mote or less clearly de¬ 
marcated between one State and another, for it 
offers the option of two alternative policies. The 
paramount Power can adopt a policy of non-inter- 
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fcrence towards t!ie inhabitATvts of the inters 
mediate belt of territory, provided, of course, that 
they in their turn carry out such apreements as it 
may have been found necessary to niake with 
them—such, for example, as the granting of facili¬ 
ties for transit trade. On the other hand, tiie 
existence of a neutral zone, peopl(^ by semi- 
barharous tribes, is a standing in^'itation to a 
strong and highlv chTli^d Power to push gradu¬ 
ally forward to tlie real frontier, until the neutral 
zone has been absorbed and the frontier reduced 
to the more ordinary and simpler type. 

No better illustration of this tendency can be 
found than that of Russia in her advance across 
Asia towards India ; nor oould the case for a for¬ 
ward policy under such circumstances have been 
put with greater cogency than it was by the 
Russian Chancellor, Prince Gortebakoff, in a 
circular note to the Powers of Europe in 1864: 
" Raids and acts of pillage,” he wrote, " must be 
put down. To do this the tribes on the frontier 
must be reduced to a state of submission. This 
result once attained, these tribes take to more 
peaceful habits, but are in turn expo^ to the 
attaci^ of the more distant tribes against whom 
the State is bound to protect them. , . , If, the 
robbers once punished, the expedition is with- 
dranm, the lesson is soon for^tten. . . . ^ order 
to put a stop to this state of permanent disorder, 
fortified posts ore established m the midst of these 
hostile tribes, and an Influence is brought to bear 
on them which reduces them by degrees to a state 
of submission. But other more distant tribes 
beyond this outer line come in turn to threaten the 
same dangers and necessitate the same ineasures 
of repression. The State is thus forced to choose 
between two alternatives^—either to giv^ this 
endless labour and to abandon its frontier to per¬ 
petual disturbance, or to plunge deeper and deeper 
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into barbarous countries. . . . Such has been the 
fate of every country which has found itself in a 
similar position. AU have been forced by imperi¬ 
ous necessity into this baward march, where the 
greatest difficulty is to know where to stop.” 

Great Britain had found herself precisely in 
this position. Imperious necessity had carried 
her by degrees aenusa India, and had eventually 
landed her up against t!ye granite walls that hem 
in the dusty traus-Indus plains. It was here that 
she decided to stay her advance. But the invita¬ 
tion to go further was ever present; and that it 
was not always refused may be seen from the map. 
British admiiustration has pushed its way up the 
Kurram Valley as far as the political frontier. It 
has made considerable inroads into Waziristan. 
Nor is the policing of the great high-road which 
runs through the Kliyber Pass any lon^ en¬ 
trusted to the tribes through whose territory it 
passes. And there have always been those who 
have urged that this policy of penetration should 
be pressed further. There has always been a 
school of thought, that is to say, which has advo¬ 
cated a forward policy. 

How long frontier policy might have remained 
a shuttlecock between the two contending schools 
it is impossible to say, had it not been for the 
action of the tribesmen themselves, which lifted 
the whole question out of the arena of controversy 
and forced a decision upon the Government. In 
June 1807 the Toehi Valley became the scene of a 
violent outbreak, A month later the Swat Valley 
rose to the cry of jihSd at the instigation of one 
Saidulla, known as the mad fakir. Elsewhere the 
se^ of disaffection were sown and watered by 
fanatics, who rose rapidly to temporary power and 
unenviable notoriety. The delimitation of the 
boundary, drawn up under the Durand Agreement 
of 1893, was seized upon by them as a convenient 
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f iretext for raising the people. Throiighoiit the 
rontler the smouldering embers of fanaticism, 
fanned into flame by the fiery preaching of men 
like the Adda Mullah, the Fakir of Swat, and the 
Mullah Saycd xkkbar, blazed up with sudden and 
altogether unexpected fury. The whole rising 
was officially described ns “ unprecedented alike 
in the suddenness with which it broke out at each 
point, in the large extent of oouni^ affect^, and 
m the simultaneous action of distinct tribes or 
sections of tribes." It called for action on a large 
scale, and resulted in the expedition known as the 
Tirah Campaign. 

So far as frontier policy was concerned, these 
happenings were decisive. The mflitaiy opera¬ 
tions were pursued with vigour ; and on January 
28,1898, as soon as their success wm assured, the 
guiding principles to be observed in future rela¬ 
tions with the frontier tribes were laid down in a 
comprelienstve despatch, penned by Lord George 
Hamilton, then Secretary of State. Two fiinda' 
mental ideas ran through the despatch — the 
avoidance of any extension of administrative con¬ 
trol over independent tribal thmtory, and the 
concentration of military forces to the best 
possible advantage to enable the Government to 
carry out their responsibilities. Thus the policy 
of non-intervention was firmly established. 

Lord Elgin, as Viceroy, had to ^apple with the 
rising i it fdl to his successor to give effect to the 
policy to which the rising had given bi^. Lord 
Cuizon threw himself into the task with charac¬ 
teristic vigour. To the onlooker he gave the 
impression of being completely alworbed in bis 
imdertaking. His enthusiasm was infectious and 
hij< energy amazing. He was gtfted with^ that 
brilliant type of imagination which is the indis- 

E ensable handmaiden of successful statesmanship, 
toreover, be possessed extensive first-hand know- 
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ledge of the frontier and its inhabitants, acquired 
in the course of pre^dous travel and study. With 
a flash of insight he divined the solution of the 
military prohlem. British and Indian troops 
were to be withdrawn from the frontier ^d their 
place taken by tribal militia, supported, in case of 
necessity, by flying columns of regulars posted at 
convenient bases within, but near, the adminis¬ 
trative frontier, » 

A more delicate problem presented itselfin the 
matter of control. The administered districts on 
tlie frontier formed a portion of the Punjab, and 
as such were under the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The officials on the frontier were Punjab officials, 
with the consequence that, while the general direc¬ 
tion of frontier affairs was vested in the Govern-- 
ment of India, the executive control was in. the 
hands of the Punjab Government. ' So unsatis¬ 
factory a system of dual control was scarcely likely 
to work smoothly. " Labour without responsi¬ 
bility ” was the experience of the local Govern¬ 
ment ; " responsibffity without control ” that of 
the Government of India, In a despatch dated 
August 5, 1898, the Secret^ of State had sug¬ 
gested placing the Commissioner of Peshawm 
directly under the Government of India. Ibis 
proposal had been submitted to the Punjab 
Government at the time, and had met with wiiole- 
hearted condemnation at their hands, the then 
lieutenant-Govemor, Sir M. Young, declaring 
that such a change could not be brought about 
“without introducing chaos into the fronlier ad- 
ministratioD.*' The arguments and conclusions 
of tlie local Government were endorsed by the 
Government of India in a despatch dated Septem¬ 
ber 13,1900, in the eouree of which they advocated 
a more drastic solution, viz. the creation of a new 
frontier province, controlled and administered by 
officials dirwtly under the Government of India. 


' the problem of the frontier 6T 

The whole question was reviewed in all its 
aspects in a masterly minute by the Viceroy hini' 
self. He pointed to the fact that for years past 
the anomalies of the position had been recognised 
by a long succession of those best qualified to form 
an opinion. As far back as I8T7 the Secretary of 
State had declared that the conditions under 
which the frontier had been given to the Punjab 
were obsolete. With uijerring instinct he placed 
his finger upon the weak points in previous 
schemes, which had invariably prevented them 
from materialising. The grandiose project of 
Lord Lytton, who aimed at creating a huge 
frontier province running from Hazara to the 
Indian Ocean, might still "appeal to the imagina¬ 
tion of the enthusiast, but was not praeticable m 
fact,” Nevertheless, the time had come when the 
necessity for placing the actual frontier districts 
under the direct gijidance and control of the 
Government of India could no longer be ignored. 
In terse and incisive phrases he summed up the 
case for change. The esdsting system " had 
reprobated hy all the greatest frontier authorities 
for the last quarter of a century. It attenuated 
without diminishing the ultimate responsibility of 
the Government of India. It protracted without 
strengthening their action. It mtcrpoised between 
the Foreign Minister of India and his subordinate 
agents, not an ambassador, or a minister, or a 
consul, but the elaborate mechanism of a local 
Government, and the necessarily exalted person¬ 
ality of a Lieutenant-Governor. Worked as the 
system had been with unfailing loyalty and with 
profound devotion to duty, it had yet been the 
source of friction, of divided counsels, of vacilla¬ 
tion, of exaggerated centralisation, of interminable 
delay.” The whole memorandum was a brilliant 
example of careful analysis and of unimpeachable 
argument. The history' of the past was probed 
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and laid bare; the facts of the existing situation 
were sifted and Tna.TshiLlIetl. The chain of af.pi'* 
ment was carried with unanswerable logic step by 
step to its inevitable conclusion. Objections were 
considered and met. The soundness of its reason¬ 
ing and of the conclusion arrived at was accept™ 
bv the Cabinet, who sanctioned the pigposal in 
D'ecember of the same year “as tending to express 
and enforce the direct responsibility of the Indian 
Govenmient for frontier affatra* aiid to free the 
niaiisgement of frontier politics froni^ the delay 
inseparable from the present ayatem." In 1901 
the North-West Frontier Province came into 

It had been an argument of the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment that, being in doaer contact with the frontier 
than the Government of India, they were usu^y 
mom impressed with the risits of a forward pohey 
than the more distant authority, and that they 
consequently acted as a drag upon “ the sugges¬ 
tions or proposals of the forward school of frontier 
politicians, the most strenuous advocates of which 
will be found in military rants j * the inference, 
of course, being that with their removal the 
Government of India might more easily be led by 
their military ad’t'isers into a policy of adventure. 
Witliin three years of the formation of the new 
Province, this matter was put to the test. In 
1903 certain Shiah clans were attacked bv neigh¬ 
bouring Sunni tribes, and, though they had put up 
a su£c^6&sful d&fence^ they straightway app&aled 
to be taken under British protection. The appeal 
was a strong one. The clans m question had been 
uniformly friendly, and had remained loyal even 
during the conndsion leading up to_ the Tirah 
Campaign. The correspondence which ensued 
undoubtedly tended to show that the forcbodbgs 
of the Punjab Government referred to above were 

i S\i Madnnirth Y'Ouiiip October 1896^ 
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not altoflether devoid of justification. Colonel 
Deane, tne Chief Commissioner, ded^d himself 
strongly in favour of accepting the invitation of 
the dans, in spite of the ImovsTi policy of the 
Govemment, wnich he described rather testily as 
“ a forward one only when necessity compels, and 
stationary where circumstances ™rinit.” 

Moreover, the Government of India were them¬ 
selves divided. Their miUtary advisers, looking 
beyond the actual question under discussion, con¬ 
sidered that the time had arrived when "the 
essential principles " of the policy of non-inter¬ 
vention should come under reconsideration. Lord 
Kitchener, who was at the time Commandcr-in- 
Chief, was convinced of the advantages of a policy 
of "peaceful penetration,^’ and endorsed the 
opinion of the military party that our policy 
"should contemplate the gradual and peaceful 
exteasion of our close control over the tribes as 
far as the Durand boundary* at any rate whei^ 
this is necessary on strategical considerations. 
On the other hand, those members of the ^^ern- 
ment who were opposed to a foi^s'urd policy laid 
stress upon the known predilectioii of the Pathan 
tribes for managing their own affairs in their own 
way* and their intense dislike of paying revenue 
to any suzerain power. They also pointed out 
that-if w^e carried our control up to the Durand 
line w'e should be J>ronght into direct wntact with 
a large section of the Afghan frontier* “ across 
which raids and coimter'-mids are of freq^nent 
Qccurreiice* for the continuous settlement of which 
we have not yet found any ad^nate means. 

It must have been with feelings of some satis¬ 
faction that the Punjab Government observed the 
presence at tlic Council Chamber of the wraith of 
a former Lieutenant-Governor holding up a w^- 
ing finger. Ten years earlier an almost identical 
petition had been made by Shiah clans. On the 
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advice of Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, the then Lieu¬ 
tenant'Governor, their request had been refused. 
He had had little doubt as to the genumcness of 
tlie request, but he thought that ss the Shiahs 
were regarded with fanatical hatred by the great 
mass of the people who were Sunnis, “ to go in 
there on their invitation and as their protectors 
would be about the very worst introduction we 
could possibly havc.’^ 

Opinion in the Courfcil Chamber being thus 
evenly balanccdt the Government of India were 
not in a position to submit any definite recom¬ 
mendation to the Government at home. Tliey 
thought it best to state all the facts and arguments 
for the consideration of the Secretary of State, and 
declared that on the larger questioiL of policy they 
were content to await the decision at which Ills 
Majesty’s Government might arrive, ** after fiill 
consideration of the welglity arguments that our 
military advisers have now adduced.” 

The Home Government found no such diffi¬ 
culty in making up their mind. Within two 
months of the receipt of the despatch, the Secre¬ 
tary of State was able to inform the Government 
of India that, ‘'‘after full eonsideration of both 
sides of the case," His Majesty’s Government saw 
no sulReient reason “ for incurring the risks 
attaching to the proposed extension of the tribal 
area umler our control." 

The non-interventionists were thus able to con¬ 
gratulate themselves on the fact that their policy 
had successfuUy stood the .^lirst serious test to 
which it was subjected. It was not, however, 
to remain tong unchallenged. Even while the 
despatch of the Secretary of State upholding it 
was being penned, the political agent in the 
Khyber was drawing up a memorandum on the 
aggressive l>ehaviour of the Zakka Khel, a turbu¬ 
lent clan of the Afridi tribe. And of the measures 
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suggested, the one which be seemed to tliink 
might most probably become necessary was the 
capture and occupation of the Bazar Volley—^an 
important slice of Zakka Kliel territory. 

Intractable though the Zskka Khel were, the 
Govemroent hesitated to take drastic action. A 
mission was about to be despatched to the Amir 
of Afghanistan at Kabul, and tills had a salutary 
though temporary e^ect upon the tribes. Raid' 
ing diminished and active aggression gave place to 
an attitude of interested expectancy. After the 
first impression caused by the success of the Kabul 
mission had passed off, the Zakka Kliel returned 
to their old ways, and in December 1906 the Cliief 
Commissioner of Peshaw'ar again represented that 
nothing short of the occupation of the Bazar 
Valley would effectually protect British subjects 
in the adjoining settled districts against the con¬ 
stant depredations from which they suBered. 

Thus, although the policy of non-interveution 
had so recently been realurmed, circumstances 
again conspired to give colour to the contention of 
the Fimjab Government that a frontier adminis¬ 
tration, freed from the restraining indue nee of the 
local ^vemment, would be found among the 
most poW'eifuJ partisans of the forward school. It 
W'ould be a mistake, however, to accuse the Chief 
Commissioner and his subordinates of any wilful 
desire to embark lightly upon a policy of adven¬ 
ture. They were the victims of circumstances 
over which they had no controL They were ex¬ 
periencing the imperious necessity of which Prince 
Gortchakoff had written in his famous circular 
of 1864—the almost irresistible tendency of the 
civilised Power to carry forward its own standards 
of life, to impose order where confusion prevails, 
to introduce a reasoned system of justice where 
disputes are settled by unreasoning force; in a 
word, to substitute the ideals of civilisation for 
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the crude instincts of barbarism. It is a tendency 
which may acquire additional dnving forw. from 
greed or ambition; but at bottom it is an 
evolutionaiy process. It is the working in the 
domain of sociology of the natural law which 
demands the survival of the fittest. And where 
civilisation and barbarism are present, it is the 
former which is obviously tlie fittest to survive. 
The Government hesitated, and while they did 
so the need for action grew. By the spring of 
1907, the tale of outrage had become a formidable 
one. During the previous seven years, no less 
than 82 British subjects bad been murdered, 29 
wounded, 87 kidnapped and held up to ransom, 
and a large amount of property carried off or 
destroyed. The headmen of the well-disposed 
sections of the Afridis had themselves urged up^ 
the administration the desirability of a British 
occupation of the Bazar Valley, and there was a 
steadily growing danger lest the immunity of the 
Zakka Khel from punishment should h^e the 
result of brinring other tribes into their camp 
against us, ft was dear that the limits of for¬ 
bearance had been reached. attempts to 

ameliorate the situation without having recourse 
to military measures had foiled, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India found themselves compelled by the 
inexorable logic of events to endorse the pro¬ 
posals of the frontier administration involving tlie 
occupation of tribal territory. If after occupa¬ 
tion we were to remain and administer the Bazar 
Valley, they wrote, “ we could, by making roads, 
develop it, protect the law-abiding popidation, 
fiTid prevent further intrigues with Afghanistan.*' 
The tendency was strongly at work. 

Nevertheless, the long-overdue punishment of 
the contumacious H an was to undergo yet further 
postponement. The most favourable season for 
mil itary operations was rapidly drawing to a 
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close. The Commander'in-Chief was of opinioa 
that they might with advantage be put off till the 
autumn, and the Secretary of State showed a 
strong disindination to sanction any advance. 
Licence received an additional ten months law. 
And when the Government of India returned to 
the charge in January of the following year, 
formulated definite proposals for the occupation 
of tribal territory, the Secretary of State showed 
symptoms of genuine afhrm. “_My sense of ^e 
funtmmental objections to a policy of occupation 
of Zakka Khef territory,” he tele^aphcd on 
January 30, ‘Ms increased by the definite pro¬ 
posals in your letter of the 0th inst.” By the 
nony of fate his telegram cro^d a tele^pi from 
the Government of India informing him that 
Peshawar city had just been raided by a gang of 
Z»kka Khel from the Bazar Valley, siirty to eighty 
strong; that one police constable had been killed 
ftfiH others wounded, and property valued at a 
lakh of rupees carried ofi. This was followed by 
a further telegram in which the Government of 
India stated that, however restricted their sub¬ 
sequent action might be, the necessity for im¬ 
mediate punitive measures was so great tliat 
action could no longer be delayed. 

In this the Secretary of State found himself 
compeUed to acquiesce, though he gave his sanc¬ 
tion reluctantly and subject to the condition that 
a strict time limit should be im^cd upon the 
punitive operations in the Bazu Valley, and that 
they shoum entail no occupation or annexation. 
So fearful was he lest the Government of India 
were about to commit themselves to a definitely 
forward policy^ that ho despatched a further 
gram four days later which sounded almost like a 
cry of despair r It must be clear^ underst^, 
I repeat, that the end m view is iimited strictly 
to the punishment of the Zakka Ivheli- and not 
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occupation or annexation of tribal territory, 
either directly or indirectly, immediately or 
ultimately,” 

Sir James WUlcocks, to whom the expedition 
was entrusted, struck with exemplary swiftness 
and complete success. The tribesmen were steg- 
gered by the rapidity of his advance, and sustained 
a crushing defeat. The character of the fighting 
is sufficiently indicated by their castmlties, 
which amounted between February loth and 
21st to a total exceeding those of all the A&idis 
tliroughout the Tirah Campaign. By the end 
of tlie month peace was declared, and on March 
the Srd the Political Officer, Lieutenant-Colonel 
(afterwards Sir George) Roos-Keppel, to whose 
skill and knowledge of the frontier the successful 
outcome of the expedition was largely due, was 
able to report that a settlement of the Zakka Khel 
question had been arrived at which he believed 
would prove durable, and which would improve 
our relations not only with the Zakka Kiid but 
with the whole of the Afridi clans. 

Not a yard of tribal territory had been annexed, 
while the Afridis as a whole stood surety for the 
future good behaviour of the Zakka Khel, hold¬ 
ing themselves responsible jointly and severally 
for the various d^s. In face of difficulties of 
the most formidable nature, the policy of non¬ 
intervention had again triumphed. 

Lest, however, it be assumed from the repeated 
successes of this policy that the pressure upon the 
civilised Power to advance need no longer be 
treated seriously, it is well to try to assess the 
magnitude of the obstacles which have had to be 
overcome. The events referred to above have 
centred in the main nonnd the block of the frontier 
populated by .Afridis. Further south, in the 
neighbourhood of the Gomal river, dwells the most 
troublesome, perhaps, of all tlie frontier tribes, 
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namely, the Mahsud WazirU. The story of our 
relations with this tribe during recent times gives 
a fair measure of the eartent of the pressure upon 
us to ^vance our frontier which has had to be 
resisted in the past, and which may in the end 
compel us to bow before the inexorable logic of 
the arguments set forth in the famous Russian 
circular. 


THE 


CHAPTER Vn 

PEOBLCU OF THE*FEONTIEH (confm«erf) 


We niflv take the year 1900 as a convenient one 
in which to pick up the threads of the stoiy of our 
dealings with the Mahsud Waziris* for the autumn 
of that yeai* was indeed a time of crisis in thcix 

history. . . , 

No very cordial relations are to be expect^ 
between a civilised Government with a passion for 
law and order and a tribe “ whose recOTd for 
all time has been one of thieving and 
Relations will necessarily be characterised at all 
times by an uncomfortable tension never very 
far removed from breaking point; and for a 
succession of years the tightly strung thread of 
forbearance bad been subjected to a strain 
sooner or later was bound to prove fat^. ine 
more lawless element in the tribe had for mng 
been playing fast and loose with the sixth and 
ciehtli conunandments, and this with a recldess 
d^regard for the feelings of a people for whom 
the Decalogue is not only a divine orfinanc^ 
but a code by which they have decided that rt 
is both proper and cotiveuient to regulate their 
hves 

It was pure chance that took me to the borders 
of Waziristan at the precise moment when the 
thread snapped ; and it was a mere coincidence 
that 1 happened to travel along the forty ^es 
of hot and dustv road between Dera Ismael Khan 
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and Tank in tfie company of the experienced 
Her officer representing the Government wh^ 
sense of law and order had been so flagran y 
out raced. Our objects had nothing in common. 
His was one of moment— the pr^ent^ion of an 
ultimatum to a jirgar of the offending tnte. June 
was one of no interest to any one exc^t myself. 

I was, in fact, bent merely u^n obtAinmg a 
specimen of the straight^homed Markhor. and at 
Tank I and my companion part^. For a long. 
Lot dav I pushed south along the edge of th 
mountains trough the dry, brmro 
storm, and then turned up the valley of the Gomd 
rivet. Later 1 turned south again away from 
Waziristan and into the mountains of the more 

friendly Sheranis. _ ^ 

From the point of view of sport my tnp 
not a success At the approach of wmter ^e 

Gbilzais were migrating fr®*" of^tSe 

own hills to the sunshme and the warmth of 
plains, with the result that game was 

and everywhere on the inoi^. SVhTiS 

chances were handicapped by a too fmthf^ 

observance of duty on the who 

members of the border mihtary pohee, who 
Sliced my footsteps -ith patient nerseve^^ 
from moni to night, and who showed ^ more 
acute interest in the footpnnte of an o^mnal 
Mahsud than in the spoor of the game that 1 

'^^t^idghts I retired within the fo^ mud w^s 
of a snJdl blockhouse which 

on larce-scale maps under the title of K^himr 

Kar, Si listened to the k^n-ey^ 

charge as he related tales of plunder madden 

death The Mahsud question was cle^ly one oi 

£^ng iiS^rest at Kihmir Ea^and not 

out reMon. as subsequent events were to pro\e. 

The savage tribesmen had enjoyed impunity too 
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lotitf to prove amrnoble to the temw demanded 
at the Tank iirjcmr. and a blockade of thdr 
waa enforc^. For some time they kicked fkiwly 
Bffain^t the prcMuie thu» bronpbt to bear on them* 
and Kaahmir Kar became the fcene of one of 
thuie far-oH tragcfUc* that embroider lb* fringe* 
of Indian Empire, and that may, or n»y not, 
form the »ubjcct of a newapaper paraph un^cr 
MMne such headin|{ a* **frontwr mcidcnt, 

Mahsiiiif came down upon it in force. Tliey 
breached ita defence*, carried off ita aitns, Md 
put «»ine portion at ka»t of it* small gamson 

to the sword, . . 

Thi*. together with other outrage*, proved the 
inc ifectivenem of a mere paattve Id^kade^ ^ 
sterner measure* were taken in hand. ’Hic 
blockjide ^ai miiiiiLained* but to this addra 
scruw of sudden and uneupccted raids farmed 
futec* into the belcaipjcfed territory. Thw ww 
method of CTcreion proved surpnsmgJy 
It was not adopted until the late autumn of 1901, 
and by the beginning of Janu^ l»02 the ^ 
calcitrant tribe gave in. By March ll 
conditions demanded by Gos’emment had been 
ftilfllkd, and the blockade was raiwd. 

It b worth while mquuing why it wbh tnat 
the efforts made during many ycam to to 

terms with the Mahsudi were uniformly un* 
successful; because such inquiry will bring <Mt 
the importance of higWy specialised Imowlt^^ 
in deuing with the independent tribes- K 
there is a case in which the conclusion* of the 
uninformed are perilous.” wrote Cur*on, 

•* it is that of tribal policy. Nor i* * genemi 
knowledge of frontier custom* and character»ii» 
sufficient- It it special knowledge of 
cular tribe to be (halt with tliat ts reqiurod. It 
cannot be annimed that because one wtbod of 
dealing with the tribea in one part of the frontier 
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ptfivt* «ucc«»ful. it will nrcrwrily pro%e 
nicressRil when jipplird oUiof m othcf 

nurte of the honler. It wai in part berai^ tlw 
kMumpUon WM made that we fj^cd ao oftm in 
out nttempU to iitjjoliate wth the 
Methoeb which had lueeeeded with tlie 
tribes under the powerful ^jdanoe Sir Rwrt 
Sondcinan were applied in the caie of the Maraud*, 
and failed lamentably. *The cewtj was lunple, 
but for long rrmained unrceogniacd for want oi 

a little undristandiiig. . 

In Baluchistan we dealt with the tnbes thmugh 
their chiefs, and this was a metliod whi^ was 
eminently suited to their case, for the mbeitnen 
looked up to and tendeted itnphctl ob^ie^ to 
their headmen. Loyalty to wnitituted authonty 
was hred in their bone and pi^^ of tbetr 
fiicniorial custom and tradition. Vic endeavoured 
to deal with the Mahsuds in the ^e way. and 
this was a method which was wholly unsuitrd 
to their case, for among the .VUihsuos no such 
thing as revcirnce for authority 
Whatever else he might be, Uw , 
was no respecter of peisons. 

tion was intensely democratic. tc^ng ch^ 

actcristic was a “fierce love of pohtfcmt and 
munidpal independence. ^ 

mcateinriUi a fanatical dis ike of Xhe foreign^. 
Adth'd to this was the higldy import 
,tance that while we were in occupatwn of ^uchi 

Mahsud country we were irrevocablj determmed. 
under the policy of non-mterventwn, not to 
imdert^ the responsibilities whidi annexalioo 

'”^S'!S?.,"CSoul Ihc woo. with».t 

one of the chief conditKilis neecsaaiy j®. 
-namely, occupations^ endeavoured to «gy 
the svstim in ^ i« Bduehistan to the tribes 
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of Wazmstan, we were simply asking for trouble. 
The headmen whom we set up, and whom we 
proposed to hold responsible for the behaviour of 
the tribes, were incapable of exercising authority 
over them. The headmen—or Malika—wet® 
themselves well aware of their own limitations. 
They pocketed the subsidies which we paid them, 
and in many instances, no doubt, did their best 
to carry out their part of the contract—not 
always without results fatal to themselves. An 
illuminating but tragic demonstration of the 
inatabiUty of the foundations upon wMch the 
system was based was afforded within three 
years of its introduction, when, in 1898, an 
VVigliflhTnan, Mr. Kel^, was mimdercd by the 
tribesmen in Zhob. Two of the murderers were 
eventually handed over by the IVIaliks, and were 
sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment- The 
surprising inadecjuacy of the punishment awarded 
was explained by the introducer of the system 
to be due to the fact that “ so long as our control 
over the Waziri country has to be entirely 
exercised fmm without and we are forbidden 
access to it, no matter how well disposed the 
maliks may be it is impracticable for them to 
go beyond oertain limits.” How narrow these 
limits were, became apparent when three of the 
leading Maliks who had effected the surrender of 
the criminals were in their turn murdered by the 
tribesmen. 

The necessity of exacting retribution for this 
act of insolent defiance seems to have been lost 
sight of under stress of disorders pn a larger 
scale which led to an expedition in 1894-95. 
The settlement of 1895 increased the allowances 
to the Maliks, but left untouched the system 
which, “ work^ by enthusiastic supporters who 
claim for it an ethical sui>eriority, has after a 
short time landed tis in an impmse of unavenged 
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bloodshed and rapine/* with tbe result that by 
the time of my 'lisit in the autumn of 1900 things 
were as bad as, if not worse than, before. It was 
laid down, with unansirerable logic, by those 
who knew the Pathons, tl^at one of two things 
must be done if any improvement was to be 
effected. Either the condition essential to the 
success of tbe Maliki system must be fulfilled, 
namely, the occupation of the country—w'hich 
the Maliks themselves desired, but which the 
tribesmen emphatically did not; or the system 
must be changed. 

Government had no dtfiiculty in deciding in 
favour of the latter alternative, and at the jirgor 
called together on November the 8th, 1900, to 
winch reference has already b«n made, the 
Si^bsuds were informed of Government's inten¬ 
tions. A line of 1,00,000 rupees was imposed 
in punisiuneut of past offences, and, failing pay¬ 
ment by a delintte date, a blockade of the country 
was thieatened. So far as the future was con¬ 
cerned Government would deal with the tribes¬ 
men themselves, and not with their repix'seiita- 
ti ves. Similarly, the tribe, or sections of the tribe, 
would be held responsible for good order, and the 
allowances paid hitherto to the Maliks would 
be handed to the tribe to he distributed as thev 
liked. ^ 

Tlie jirgar were loud in their protestationa of 
good intentions ; but these failiag to materialise, 
the bloekade was put into force. How this was 
succeeded by more aggressive tactics, resulting in 
the speedy submission of the tribesmen, has 
already been told. W'hat wa.s of greater interest 
even than the submission of the tribe was the 
fact that ** the pressure of the offensive blockade 
rapidly matured what had been silently growing 
— the anthoritath’e tribal jirgar.'* Thus an 
agency which at least possessed the merit of 
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enjoying the confidence of the Iribe was firmly 
established, and the exotic system, whieh for a 
deeade had rendered abortive every effort of 
Goveininent to bring about an improvement in a 
harassing sttuation, came to a salutary end. 

Nevertheless, it is still a question w'hethcr in 
the end the pressure upon tlie civilised Power 
to advance will not overcome tlie most dogged 
determination to renmjn where we are. The 
greatest triumph of the policy of non-intervention 
was the state of the fron tier during the World War, 
The Amir of Afghanistan had given a pledge of 
benevolent neutrality to the Government of India 
at the beginning of the TVar, and had loyally 
resisted the various influences which were brought 
to bear upon him to break it. Throughout these 
desperate years, when the fate of Great Britain 
hung in the balance, the tribes had remained 
surprisingly quiet. In a W'orld at war it is 
curious and pleasing to be able to report that 
the North-West Frontier has no history for the 
Year 1218-19.” So wrote Sir George Roos- 
KeppeL Yet precisely at the time when one 
W'ould least have expected a recurrence of trouble, 
namely, at the conclusion of the World War, 
from which Great Britain had emerged victorious, 
the frontier was once more thrown into a state of 
turmoil, and Great Britain engaged for a third 
time in a war with Afghamstan. " At no period 
in the historj'' of British rule on this frontier 
has there been such a record of tribal lawless^ 
ness,” Thus Sir G. Roos-Keppers successor a 
year later. 

When, at the conclusion of the second Afghan 
W'ar in 1880, Great Britain had recognised Abdiir 
Baliman as Amir, she had contracted a treaty 
with him under which she had undertaken to 
assist Afghanistan against aggression from with¬ 
out, provided that he followed unreservedly the 
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advice of the British Government in regard to 
his external Telations. On the death of Abdur 
Rahman and the succession of Habibultah, tills 
agreement was re-enacted by a treaty signed at 
Kabul on March the 21st» 1905, in words drawn 
up by the new Amir himself, who, for some reason 
unknown to me, took exception to tlie text of 
the treaty drawn up in the usual form and 
subrnitted by the British envoy, Sir, (now Sir 
Louis) Dane, for his acceptam^. The text as 
bnally signed by the two contracting parties, if 
somewhat Jacking in minute precision, at least 
had tile advantage of being both comprehensive 
and simple. It ran os follows : 

He is God. KxtoUetl be His Perfection. 

Then followed the titles of the two signatories, 
after which r 

Hib siiid Majesty does hereby agree to this, that in 
the principles and in the matteni of subsidiary import' 
atiee of the Treaty regarding internal and exteroA] 
affairs, and of the engagements whieh His Highness my 
late father, that is Zia-ul-miEat'Wa-ud-din, who hM found 
menw, may God enlighten fais tomb I concluded and 
acted upon with the EKalted British Covemment, 1 
aUo have acted, am acting, and will act upon the same 
agreement and compact, and I will not contravene them 
in any dealing or in any promise. 

Next followed a paragraph in which the British 
Signatory pledged the British Government to 
observe previous agreements. The final para¬ 
graph of this singular document set forth the date 
according to the Muhammadan and Christian 
calendars, and was followed by the Persian seat 
of the .\mir and the words : 

This is eocteet, I have sealed and signed. 

Ax I a Kabibuluu. 
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How loyaHy he acted up to it and in what good 
stead his loyalty stood Great Britain during the 
Great War has been stated already. 

On February the ‘20th, 1919, the world was 
startled by the news that HabibuUah Khan, Amir 
nf Afghanistan, had been assassinated. The news 
was unfortunately true. Returning from an ex¬ 
cursion, he had pitched his camp in the Kullah 
Gosh Pass, and after caj:chiiig some Bsh in a 
neighbouring stream had retired to rest. It has 
been stated that on landing the Gsh which he 
had caught be became pensive, dwelling upon the 
uneertainiy of life, and that he exclaimed, Thus 
man, too, ceases to exist when the hand of death 
suddenly lifts him out of his element of life.” 
Tlie same night the hand of death stole silently 
and unseen into the King’s tent, and lifted him 
out of the element of life. He was found with a 
bullet in his left. temple ; but the Angel of 
Death had departed, lea^nng no trace behind him 
save the b-xly of Amir Habibullah Khan lying un¬ 
disturbed in his grim, motionless, and lifeless 
majesty.” ‘ 

To the outside world the news came as a pro¬ 
found shock. Writing e year later, tlie official 
recorder of current events in the sendee of the 
Government of India observed that, remarkable 
though it might seem in an eastern country, where 
the most jealously guarded secrets have a habit 
□f leaking out, mystery still surrounded both the 
motives and the authors of the crime,® 

In Afghanistan itself, if we may believe Dr. 
Abdul Ghani, no such mystery existed, Opiiuon 
hostile to the Amir had long been growing. His 
love of case and amusement and his neglect of the 

1 Alid 111 GbodiLk fmin vtune !Ri:fvieir of the Puliticnl ^itiuM^ion 
Id Central Alia ** I luive ttiEi uwiiDt of the Ainii^fl iHfiLth. 

t loijui td ■ repent {prepared fUT iiTrj^^ntAlian tci 

rujrlKruiirlit in dmrd™?*! with tin? ft^diiYltlctatfi of tlK aoth ieCticin 
of the CovciiTiEut^nt of Arl, by K. Riuiibroolc ^ViUinpia. 
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affairs of state disgusted the ardent spirits of the 
Young Afghan party wliich Lad come into exist* 
ence, filled with ideas of the rights of man> His 
European tastes alienated Moslem sentiment. 
His lavish expenditure from public revenues upon 
his personal whims called forth the most adverse 
comment. And, finally, his emphatic rejection of 
the request of a Turko-German mission eitlier to 
call a holy war himself or to permit the tril^ of 
the frontier to harry th% British as the enemies^ of 
Islam, excited widespread suspicion and animosity 
against him. A spirit hostile to autocracy had 
lieen cleverly fostered by one Sardar Mahmud Beg 
Tarsi—^who had lived much in Turkey, wliere he 
had imbibed the sentiments and opinions of the 
Young Tiirk party—by means of a newspaper, the 
Siraj at Akbar,” which he had started with the 
encouragement of the Amir himself. “ His pro¬ 
ficiency in the Persian language drew from his 
pen, under the garb of eulogisms of the Amir, 
some scatliing denunciatioiis of the stagnancy of 
Afghanistan. He aflministered sugar - coated 
quinine, which was swallowed with an expression 
of pleasure and gratitude.” ' A secret society 
was formed, and anonymous letters warning him 
against a life of idleness and pleasure, and adjuring 
him to give attention to the affairs of state, were 
despatched to the Amir, who, however, turned a 
deaf ear to all such entreaties. ^ It became a cur¬ 
rent saying in tlie bazaars of Kabul that he was 
lucky, for he had long since given up the kingdom, 
yet the kingdom did not jettison liim. During 
the usual celebrations of the Amir’s birthday in 
Kabul at the end of 1918, a shot was heard In the 
town, and the bullet of a revolver fell in Hahi- 
bullah’s car as he passed through Shore bazaar. 
It w'as but a few weeks later that he became the 
target of a second shot, with ttie tragic result 

t Dr. AbUul Olwni. 
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Above tleseiibed. When all that has been said 
above is borne in mindt subsequent events, 
and particularly the outbreak of the third 
Afghan W^ar, so puzzling at the time, become 
intelUgible. 
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CHAPTER Vm 


TIEE THIHD AFGHAN V^AR AND ITS AFTERMATH 

With the death of Habibullah the customary 
struggle for the throne ensued. Sardar Nasrullah 
Khan, brother of the dead king, procldmed him¬ 
self Amir in Jelalabad ; Prince Ainanullah Klian, 
son of the late .4mir, did the, same thing in Kabul. 
And it was Amanullab who carried the country, 
and, what was of supreme importance, the army, 
with him. He had, however, to secure the sup¬ 
port of the Young Afglian party, and in a pro¬ 
clamation issued soon after his accession he 
dedared that he accepted the crown onljj on wn* 
dition that sdl eo-operated with him in his poli^, 
which he summarised as freedom for the in¬ 
dividual, subject to hU obedience to ” the sacred 
law of Muhammad and civil and military laws," 
and, most important of all, independence and free¬ 
dom both internal and external for Afghanistan. 
In Ins official letter to the Viceroy, informing: him 
of his accession, he likewise wrote of the in¬ 
dependent and free Government of Afghanistan ” 
being ready to conclude ** such agreements and 
treaties with the mighty Govemnaent of England " 
as might be useful m the way of commercial ad¬ 
vantages to tlie two Governments. 

Nevertlieless, his position was by no means an 
easy one. The disturbances which broke out in 
the Punjab in the spring of 1910 reacted upon 
Afghanistan. To many it seemed that a golden 
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opportunity of recovering from whfi t was regarded 
as Habibuliah’s criming mistake in refusing to 
raise the standard of jiliad had been vouchsafed 
by Providence to a faithful people. The Young 
Afghan party and the army clamoured for action. 
How great was the pressure from the former was 
tacitly admitted by Dr. Abdul Ghani, iiimsclf a 
member of the Afghan delection which discussed 
the tenns of peace at Rawalpindi in August 1919, 
at the conclusion of thfe third Afghan War, later 
on. It was to win over the Young iVfghan party, 
he has told us, that the Afghan plenipotentiaries 
insisted on the absolute independence of Afghan¬ 
istan, botli internal and external, as a ca^inal 
condition of peace. While the Amir hesitated a 
reaction against him set in. What, then, was he 
to do ? Afghan agents in India were plying him 
with wildly exaggerated accounts of the situation 
in the Punjab, and it is easy to understand that, 
relying upon these reports, lie seized the oppor¬ 
tunity of consolidating hLs position at home by 
focussing attention upon a popular adventure 
across tlie frontier. 

Early_ in May the British officials on the fron¬ 
tier received information of a special Durbar, at 
which the Amir launched his enterprise. Weep¬ 
ing bitterly, it was said, he read aloud letters from 
India, and said, “ See the t3rTanny exercised upon 
our brethren in India; and more, tyraimy has 
seized Baghdad and the Holy Places. I ask you : 
Are you prepared for Holy War ? If so, gird up 
your loins, for the time has come.*’ Later a pro- 
elamation was read in the Iladda Mulla Mosque, 
on whirh the mullahs all voted for jihad, and 
emissaries were sent forth to raise the tribes. 

Actual hostilities began with acts of aggression 
on the Khybcr border, m the course of which the 
water-supply at Land! Kotal was interfered with, 
and five coolies employed on the water-works were 
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killed. It was only in the central section of the 
frontier, however, that the enterprise met with 
any appreciable success. An advance from KUost 
by a force under General Nadir Khan compelled 
the evacuation of a number of our militia posts in 
Waziristan, with most unfortunate results, for 
Wana was occupied by an Afghan force, and the 
IVIabsuds and Wazirs rose. Elsewhere the adven¬ 
ture met with speedy disillusionment. The fort 
of Spin Baidak, six miles^ across the border from 
New Chaman, the British rmllicad in Baluchistan, 
reputed the strongest in ail Afghanistan, was 
blown to pieces with high-explosive shell. In the 
neighbourhood of the Khybcr the Afghan forces 
were rapidly driven back, their advance base at 
Dakka taken, and bombs dropped by aircraft on 
Jalalabad and Kabul. By the third week in 
suggestions for an armistice were already bdng 
put forward by the Afghan Commandcr-in-Chief, 
and following a ding-dong correspondence between 
the two Governments a truce was arrangetl and 
representatives of the two countries met at Rawal 
Piiidi on July the 26th. On Augi^t tlic 8th a 
treaty of peace was signed. Afghnnistan retained 
her independence—^internal and external—and 
lost her subsidy; Great Britain obtained the 
frontier which she claimed and the agreement of 
Afghanistan to its demarcation west of the Khybcr 
Pass. It was iurther arranged that another 
Afghan mission would be received by Great 
Britain in six months’ time, “ for the discussion 
and settlement of matters of common interest to 
the two Governments and the re-cstablkliment of 
the old friendship on a satisfactory basis,” 

In pursuance of this arrangement an Afghan 
delegation, under the leadership of Sardar 
Mahmud Beg Tarsi, spent the summer of 1920 on 
the cool liill-tops at Mussurie discussing a number 
of matters discursively with the urbane and 
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amazingly patient representative of Great Britain, 
Mr,, now Sir Henry, Dobbs. And, later, a British 
delegation under* Sir H. Dobbs proceeded to 
Kabul, where a year was spent in long r^wn-out 
negotiations, resulting in a treaty signed on 
November the 22nd, 1931, under which the in¬ 
dependence of Afghanistan was definitely recog¬ 
nised, and the appointment of an ^Ughan Minister 
to the Court of St. James, in addition to consular 
officers in various cities in India, agreed to. An 
agreement between Afghanistan and Russia for 
the appointment of Russian consuls at Kandahar 
and Jalalabad was revoked, and British consuls 
accepted in their stead. Each contract^ party 
agreed to give the other notice of any major opera¬ 
tions which it might feel called upon to take for 
the preservation of order among the tribes on its 
frontier. 

Such was the outcome of the third .\fghan 
War. It pleased both belligerents to regard 
themselves as the victors. The claim made by 
Afghanistan that slie had fought for and ivon her 
independence was discounted by Great Britain 
letting it be known that this concession would 
have been made in any case, as a reward for the 
great servitses of the Amir Habibullah. Such 
considerations were not permitted to disturb 
the atmcjspbere of complaceney through which 
Afghans viewed the result, and a monument to 
victory, at the foot of which reposes tlie British 
Lion with one leg chained, adds to tJie picturesque- 
ness of the streets of Kabul.' 

Some space has been devoted to the tliird 
Afghan Vvar because of its effect upon the 
f^nticr. If the tribes were slow to nse, tliey 
became a serious menace to peace long after 
hostilities with Afghanistan had ceased. And wdmt 
was of grave import was the fact that under stress 

^ Aownfing ta Mr. A. vha visiW KubuJ in IWK. 
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of these cventii the props upon which the policy 
of non-iutervcntioii rested, one by one crumpled 
and gave way. A number of small posts held by 
tribal mibtia, upon which the security of the 
frontier depended, had to be abandoned, with 
disastrous effects upon the tribesmen's marttl. 
The tribal levies themselves, including the famous 
Kliybcr Rifles, proved unequal to the strain, and 
citlier deserted in large numbers or had to be 
disbanded. Moreover, ou/ training of these men 
proved a double-edged weapon, as we soon realised 
when we had to send an expedition into their 
country. That the frontier w'as well armed was 
only too well known. Even as far back as the 
Tirah Campaign of 1807 it had been noticed that 
the tribes were better armed than in the past, 
and inquiry established the fact that an arms 
traffic of formidable dimensions was being carried 
on between the tribesmen of Afghanistan and a 
cosmopolitan group of traders operating on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, The receiving depot 
was Muscat, whence the arms found their w’ay to 
the shores of Makran and across desert routes to 
the mountains of Afghanistan. The traffic steadily 
increased until 1007, w'hen the value of the imports 
of amis into Muscat W'as returned at over 
£250,000. Thereafter stem measures were taken 
to smash the traffic; but by then the frontier 
was liberally armed. It was not only the quantity 
and character of the arms which they possessed, 
however, that now rendered the Jl^suds so 
formidable a foe. They di^layed a compre¬ 
hensive knowledge of fire discipline and minor 
tactics—^the fire discipline and tactics which we 
had taught the levies. In a single engagement 
on January the 14tli, 1020,our casualties amounted 
to 9 British officers killed and 6 wounded and 10 
Indian officers and 365 Indian other ranks killed 
or wounded. The Tirah Campaign of 1897-98 
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Kad been responsible for & little over 2000 
casualties, 558 killed and 1705 wounded. The 
operations of 1910-21 resiilU^d in the loss of 
over 5000 lives, and a tot^ casualty list—dead, 
wounded, and missing—of ncariy 10,000. Sucli 
figures are significant. 

!No better evidence of the increasing pressure 
upon the eivilised Power to advance can be 
adduced than that provided by statistics of the 
raids and the resulting casualties during the days 
following the third Afghan War. During the 
year 1019-20, no fewer than 611 raids took place 
in the Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, and Dcra Ismail 
Khan districts, resulting in the killing of 208, 
the wounding of S92, and the kidnapping of 4G8 
British subjects j and the looting of property of 
an estimated value of 30 lakhs of rupees. During 
the samp period 41 raids were repelled, 110 ratdc'm 
were killed, 80 wounded, and 41 captupd.^ It is 
significant that the author of the ofHcial publica¬ 
tion from which the above figures have been taken 
draws a contrast between the state of alfairs 
north and south of the Gomal, “ where our sphere 
of administration extends right up to the Durand 
line.” 

Some modification of the policy of non¬ 
interference was indicated by the Viceroy in the 
course of a speech to the Legislature on .August 
the 20th, 1920, when he said that the continual 
and grat^tous provocation ” could no longer be 
suffered, and Uiat it had been decided, therefore, 
tliat troops should remain in occupation of 
Central WaTiristan, that mechanical transport 
roads should be constructed throughout the 
country, and a broad-gauge railway extended from 
Jam run through the Khyber Pass to the Afghan 
frantier. 

For the benefit of the Mahsuds a jlrgar was held 

L IthIIk in lll20p'’ h|F L. F. KujihhHHik tV illiniru . 
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at Tank on November the 5th, 1921, which was 
taken advantage of bv ilajor-General Matheson, 
G.OX., Waziristan Force, to dot the fs and cross 
the f’s of tile Viceroy’s statement. The Govern- 
ment would remain in occupation of MaKsud 
territory as long as it pleased, hut tliere w^ 
intention of introducing the regular administra¬ 
tion an Indian district. No land rc\^nue 
would be demanded, at any rate for the next 
twenty years, nor for the next five yearn would 
any coiut fees be levied nor any toll in kind. 
At tile conclusion of that period a light toll in 
kind and an eight-anna court fee would be cliarged. 
No forced enlistment would take place, and, 
generally speaking, the occupied territory would 
be administered on tribal lines and in accordance 
with tribal usage. .4llowances would be paid for 
se^^'ices rendered in the restoration and mainten¬ 
ance of law and order. 

.411 these changes certainly constituted some 
departure from a policy of strict non-interventipn. 
Will they eventually lead to an advance to the 
political frontier ? Such an advance will not be 
made if it can possibly be avoided. It would be 
excess!^'cly costly, which is in itself a grave 
objection in view of the ve^ exiguous resources 
at the disposal of the Indian Government, It 
will be avoided if it is foimd possible to remove 
the main cause of frontier unrest ^ witliout it. 
Tlie root cause of frontier trouble is economic. 
A man who was intimately acquainted with China 
once said that the problem of that country was 
the problem of filling tluee stomachs with one 
bowl of ricc.‘ The problem of the frontier is 
much the same. The hardy tribesman looks 
down from the hungry fastoeases of hk own 
highland home upon the rich abundant of the 
plains spread temptingly at his feet. His reason- 
I Jlr. J. O. HUml. 
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ing is simple aad is not complicated by ethical 
considerations. He swoops down and gathers in 
the fruit so plainly intended by Providence—so 
it appears to him^—for his consumption. It is 
difficult to gauge the mlative value of life and the 
rupee on the frontier — the discount at which the 
former stands and the premium which is placed 
upon the latter—until one has gathered it from 
the people themselves .t Let one of them speak. 

Muhammad Khan was a typical tribesman. 
He was arrested by a constable at whom he fired 
two shots from a revolver for no other reason 
than that the constable, seeing him loitering in 
the neighbourhood of the city gate, asked him his 
business. He was a young man ; but Ms life, 
brief as it was, had been ffitl of episode. What 
seemed to rankle in Ms mind was the fact that, 
though he had always been of a religious turn of 
mind, trouble had seldom passed him by. At the 
age of twenty he had experienced a bitter domestic 
misfortune, his wife having been seduced by a 
neighbour. “ 1 intended to murder him,” he 
declared ; “ but fearing that I might be account¬ 
able for it before God, T put it off until 1 had 
sought the opinion of a mullah.” The mullah 
was apparently of an accommodating disposition, 
for he was advised that if he left his country he 
was at liberty lo murder any one. I^ater be 
drifted to Asmas, well known to the vvardens of 
the marches as the centre of a colo^ of intractable 
folk, known as the Hindustani F^atics. Here 
he became the disciple of one, Kloulvie Abdullah, 
to whom he swore implicit obedience. It was not 
long before his fortitude was put to the test, for 
he was bidden to go forth and shoot one Nasmllah 
Khan, after which he was to return or die in the 
attempt. It is typical of the frontier tempera¬ 
ment that he accepted this order as a matter of 
course. He sallied forth to do as bidden, and it 
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was through no fault of his that the enteiprise 

miscarried. . 

His next errand was to British territory, where 
he was instructed to commit dacoities* 1 
inquired whether we should commit dacoities for 
lilies or for money?'* To which query he 
jeeeived the rcply^"** For'both. More interest* 
ing still, he was not to refrain from commit^g 
dacoities against Hindus ,or Mussalmans, since 
being British subjects they were all infidels. 

Muhammad ^lan made casual mention of a 
tragic frontier episode which had come his way— 
the murder while asleep of an Englishmau for his 
money. He told how the murderers had been 
given'up to the British authorities, and he com¬ 
mented laconicaUy upon this betrayal, For this 
also those who handed them over got some money 
from the British.” The murderers, it appears, 
were shot by the British ; but what w'as ap¬ 
parently of greater interest to Muhammad KHian 
was a pleasing Little intrigue which followed upon 
this calamity. “ The deceased had a very 
ful sister, and both SaUmulIah and Obeididlnh 
wanted her.” The latter, being already pop^S5ed 
of a fuH quota of wives, succeeded in wresting her 
from Salimullnh by getting her married to a 
relative of his owtj. This man was, according to 
Muhammad Khan, only a nomin^ husband, and 
Obeidullah was satisfied of his desire. 

TVo of his accomplices in a dacoity were 
captured, and the snbsequent happenings ero^ 
phasise the value of the rupee. “One was 
released in exchange for one rupee, the other for 
five.*’ He himself fell into the hands of a canal 
guard. The matter pro ved susceptible of arrange¬ 
ment—“ I gave him two rupees, and he released 
me.” Other exploits, in one of which he killed 
two men while in pursuit of n comparatively 
paltry sum of money, led to his becommg a 
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proclaiined offender in British territory, for which 
reason he objected to orders whjeh he received 
to eonv'ey a message from a mnilah In tribal 
territory to a mullah over the border. “ I said 
that some other man should go ; but I was told 
that martyrdom had to come some day, and that 
it was right that I should become a martyr.” ^ 

Muliammad Khan was one tribesman of many 
thousands, all of whom make simitar estimates 
of the relative value oi* Life and the rupee. Can 
Groat Britain, then, without being driven to 
occupy and administer tribal territory up to the 
frontier of Afghanistan, pemove the' root cause 
of this attitude of the frontier mind towards these 
fundamentals ? Es^riments have from time to 
time been made. The enlistment of tribesmen 
in various bodies of militia gave employment and 
sustenance to a certain number of the younger 
men. lu 1910 the ranks of the army were thrown 
open to the Mahsud Waziris, and a year later 
employment was found for an additional 2000 
men of the same tribe on the construction of 
railways and other public works. These experi¬ 
ments W'cre not without promise ,* but confidence 
in them was rudely shaken, for the time at any 
rate, by the effects of the European and Afghan 
Wars, It was found necessary to close the ranks 
of the army to all trans-frontier tribesmen ; and 
with some honourable exceptions, notably the 
Kurram and Mohmand corps and the Chitral 
scouts, the militias failed to stand the supreme 
test of a religious war championed by the Amir 
of Afghanistan. 

With the conclusion of the short-lived Afghan 
War, efforts were made onoe more to find suitable 
employment for the tribcamen. The militias were 

^ 1 tiAw givc^n the nkniLtor of thtwe crciiCi thf name of Aluhamnind 
KJlUli. EJceejit for mfiJckig iimllAT \n the ifAniet of utbef 
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reorganised. It was realised tliat they had tended 
to become too regular. Into bodies of men in¬ 
tended originally to play the part of jwlice, had 
crept by degree the training, the discipline, the 
driu, and the unifottn of the soldier. And when 
the crisis came, the men whose proper function 
was the policing of roads and the escorting of 
caravans were called upon to play the much more 
desperate part of a uo^tary screen covering the 
monilisation of the regulai army. It is arguable 
that if the militias faued at this supreme test, it 
was because it was one to which they ought never 
to have been subjected. With the re-forming of 
the tri^I levies, ^ tendency towards regularising 
them was thrust sedulously out of sight. .Atten¬ 
tion was concentrated upon creating organisations 
irregular in fact as well as in name, bodies of men, 
as one authority put it, “ incapable of forming 
fours, but thoroughly acquainted with the country 
and the people, able to move as rapidly and 
silently as the raid^s they are out to catch.** 
Out of this reaction against the regularising of the 
levy corps and the enthusiasm for the essentially 
irregular, emerged the Khassadar, a tribesman 
undrilled, undisciplined, and unuiiiformed, the 
bearer of his own and not of the Goveminent's 
rifle, distinguishable from the freebooter by 
reason only of the fact that In return for Govern¬ 
ment pay he agreed to suppress instead of foster¬ 
ing raiding. With the tribesmen themselves the 
Khassadar idea caught on; and it has certainly 
made an admirable start, With the formation of 
the Khyber Khassadars, raids in a single district 
—that of Peshawar—dropped in a single year 
from 145 in 1B19-20, to 5T in 192<>--21. fn VVari- 
ristan ceitaia elans went so far in 1922 as to 
request the British authorities to construct a 
metalled road from Tochi to Raztnak and to 
establish a permanent fort at the latter place, 
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provided that in place of a regular police force 
there was set up a body of Khassadars enlisted 
from amongst themselves. Foiling raiders for 
regular pay possesses attractions superior, evi¬ 
dently, to those attaching to raiding for uncertain 
reward; and the fall in the number of raids in the 
Dera Ismael Khan district since the occupation 
of Waziristan is as remarkable as in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Peshawar. From 198 in 1919-20, thev 
fell to 51 in 1921-2^; the number of British 
Gubjects kidnapped from 127 to 17; and the 
property looted from Rs. 12,00,000 to Rs. 55,000. 

The construction of the Khyber railway will 
also do much to relieve the economic pressure on 
the tribesmen of the Afridi section of the frontier. 
It is a costly undertakmg and will in all prob¬ 
ability run into a sum of two crores of rupees, or 
well over £50,000, for every one of its twenty-six 
miles. Here again the prospect of economic relief 
has overcome the natu^ hostility of the tribes¬ 
men to such (rrcursions into their country; and 
competition for contracts in connection with its 
construction has been brisk. But the railway, 
unlike the Khassadars, will merely increase the 
natural pressure upon the civilised Power to 
advance. Its construction is in itself a big step 
forward—as is also the occupation of Waziristan, 
the avowed object of which is the construction of 
block-houses and roads. 

There wHl be strong forces pulling in the 
opposite direction—the financial stringency of 
the Government of India and the natural aversion 
of the increasing popular element in the Govern¬ 
ment of the country to accejpt responsibility for 
any policy that can be desenoed as extravagant, 
impeiialistic, or adventurous. But the pressure 
upon the civilised Power is fundamentsJ and 
remain while the forces operating in an opposite 
direction are susceptible or change. An impartial 
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examination of the financial aspect of the question 
tends to show even now» that in the long run a 
policy of peaceful penetration would prohabiy 
prove far less costly than the policy of withdraw^ 
punctuated by punitive expeditions, of which there 
have been more than sixty during the past three- 
quarters of a century. The whme aspect of the 
matter has been completely altered in recent 
times by two factors of paramount importance— 
the arming of the tribes mth modem rifles and 
the knowledge of fire discipline and modem 
tactics which they have acquired. It is only 
necessapr to compare the statistics of recent 
expeditions with those of earlier ones to realise 
how formidable an undertaking a punitive expedi¬ 
tion has now become. Up to the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century the actual cost of campaigns across 
the administrative frontier was not great. Ex¬ 
penditure under this head during the closing 
twenty years of the century amounted to ap¬ 
proximately £800,000, and this sum included the 
cost of the Chitral campaign of 1895, namely, 
£112,000, and that of theTirah campaign of 1897, 
namely, £124,000.^ Compare with these figures 
the expenditure under the same head during the 
first twenty years of the present century, namely, 
£19,500,000, and the nature of the chan^ becomes 
apparent. Still more signliicant ^ the sudden leap 
in cost during the past few years. The blockade 
of the Mahsuds during the years 1900-1902 
of which 1 have written, cost roughly £350,000; 
the operations against the tribes in 1915-16 alone 
cost little short of £300,000—^almost exactly the 
cost of the whole of the expeditions across the 
border during the last twenty years of the nine¬ 
teenth century. It is from this year that the 

* Fcr ihmc mad iham which htllow, 1 un iodtUtnl fcp ma 
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cost ascends with such alarming steepness, In 
1910-17 we spent £475,000 under this head ; in 
1917-18, £1,184,000; in 1018-19, only a little 
less, and in 1919-20, approximately £10,000,000, 
This last figure inctudes the cost of the third 
Afghan war. 

Such figures are sufficient in themselves to 
make it clear that the frontier campaign of to-day 
is a very serious military operation requiring very 
Iwge numbers of troops and equipment of a very 
hi^ standard. In the old days a force of a few 
thousand men sufficed—the fii^ punitive expedi' 
tion against the Umarzai Waziis in 1852 consisted 
of 1500 men; in 1919-20 it required a force of 
45,000 fighting men, or, with the necessary comple¬ 
ment of non-combatants, an army of 80,000 men in 
all, to deal adequately with Waziristan. It was at 
the beginning of these operations that the extent 
of the change which has taken place in the char^ 
acter of firontier warfare was brought home with 
stunning effect. At the beginning of our advance 
from Jandola in December 1919 we met with a 
serious reverse, losing in two days 118 killed, in¬ 
cluding 5 British officers, and 200 wounded, with 
nothing to s^ against the loss. Thereafter hard 
fighting, during which the small gains had to be 
carefully consolidated and held by permanent 
pickets as they were made, mark^ a slow 
advance. On January the 14th, 1920, another 
fierce battle took place in a stony river bed over¬ 
looked by barren hills. Our casualties on this 
day amounted to 9 British officers killed and 6 
wounded, 2 Indian officers and 865 Indian other 
ranks killed and wounded. Not the wildest jingo 
amongst soldiers, hankering for martial glory, 
would choose a frontier campaign to-day for the 
satisfaction of his aspirations, A constmtt repeti¬ 
tion of punitive expeditions of this character 
would be^me intoterabte. Moreover, if the tribes 
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once became convinced that penetration of Ae 
kind which has now begun results in an 
of their economic burden without any violet 
departure from the ex^mg order, under wmch 
what passes for public aflairs are haualcd ib 
accordance with tnbal custom, the process of 
introducing civilisation, and by degrees some form 
of administration, may be accomplished mu^ 
more easily than has hitherto been thought 
possible. If the belief that oil exists in appreci¬ 
able quantity in tribal territory proves^ wcU 
founded, this will prove yet another mcentive 
a further step forward which may well be accepted 
by the tribes for the same reason that the l^yber 
railway has been accepted, namely, that it will 

^ So much for the North-West FrontierBe¬ 
cause of the determining influence wMch it has 
^jt^rcised upon India itself \ because it stiU pro¬ 
vides the Government of India with one of its mo^ 
constant and insistent problems, and because the 
general reader is not usually familiar with its 
story, have I devoted so much ^ace to it. 
Before returning to the lands which it has served 
both as a rampart and a gateway, and to the 
peoples whose ancestors streamed century after 
century through its rugged portals, a brief refer¬ 
ence seems cfiScd for to the coming by another 
highway—that of the ocean—of the most rerant 
of the incursions to which India has been subject 
—that of the peoples of the West, 


CHAPTER IX 


THE DiCUHaiON OF THE WEST 

It was only in recent historical times, after the 
human reservoirs of Asia had ceased sipiUing over 
into the far-stretching plains of Hindustan, that 
the Indian seas were opened up to commerce and 
adventure on a large scale, and became a broad 
highway running from Europe to Asia, It was, 
in fact, on July the Sth, 1497, that the famous 
Portuguese mariiier, Vasco da Gama, sailed from 
Lisbon on the adventurous voya^ of ^scovery 
which carried him round the Cape of Good Hope 
and landed him at Calicut on May the 20th of the 
following year. And it was nigh upon a century 
later, in 1591, that the first commercial venture 
from England was embarked upon. Portugal, 
Holland, France, each in turn played a part in the 
spirited drama of merchant adventure between 
Europe and India, which followed upon the voyage 
of Vasco da Gama. But it was Great Britain that 
was destined to prevail against all rivals, and if 
the rounding of the Cape in 1497 is to be regarded 
as the opemng of a momentous chapter in human 
history, the incormmtion of the “ London East 
India Company *’ by Queen Elizabeth on Decem¬ 
ber the 31st, 1600, under the title of ** The 
Govern our and Company of Merchants of London 
trading into the East Indies,** must equally be 
regarded as its most pregnant episode. It was by 
the amalgamation of this Company with another 
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trading coiporation which revived its 
from WiUiam IH. in 1608 that the^ United Com¬ 
pany of Merchants of Eng and trading to the 
East Indies,” more genej^y knora ^ 
Honourable East India Company, came into 

existence in 1T08. ^ 

In 1740 began the state of war between Great 

Britain and France in In^a, from which the 
former eventually emerged as the paramount 
jTer in Asia. And it was in 1705 after a ser^ 
of hard-fought battles, waged sometimes aga^^ 
the French and sometimes p 

India over a number of years, that the 
under the imperious guid^ce of Lord Cl^e, ^ 
came the receivers of ^e 

Bihar, and Orissa, and t^us acqu^d for Great 
Britain the virtual sovereign^ of 
Amongst the battlefields of this 
names^ have deservedly become 
Pl^Ly, where in 1757 Clive broke the ^wer of 
Muha^adan rule in Bengal; ;Wnndcwash where 
in 1760 Sir Eyre Coote defeated ^e French under 
the hitherto victorious Lally, and Buxar w-here in 
1764 Sir Hector Monro destroyed the army of the 

^^e times were ripe for the advent of a strong 
power capable of piecing together Ibc fra^ente 
mto whicL the splendid e^fiee raised up by the 
SS^h^dynity tad Men, Cmeks taj al^ndy 
made their appearance in it during th^ rei^i of 
X dcttm.n=d hfe father, SIM 
Jehan,And waded to the throne through the bli^ 
of his murdered brothers m 1658. For d^ng the 
third quarter of the seventepth century there 
arisen a new and formidable coitfederacy, that of 
tlie lilahrattas. under their 

which challenged the hegemony of tl^ >^iam 
madan kincs. In 1723 the Nizam of the Deccan 
acquired independence. In 1789 Northern India 
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was scoured by Nadir Shab, who sw'ooped down 
upon Deib] from Persia, maBsaeiing there 150,000 
people and canylng away treasure of an estimated 
value of 125,000,000 stcTling. And with the death 
of Muhammad Shah in 1718, the empire of the 
Moghuls lost all cohesion, and broke up hnally 
into a number of scattered principalities. 

It is not history that I am writing, and it is 
no part of my purpose to attempt anything in the 
nature of a narrative of the dramatic series of 
events which culminated in the overtordship of 
India falling to Great Britain. A description of 
a single episode must be taken as typicsQ of the 
m^ner in which the foundations of British India 
were laid; and I have little hesitation in taking 
the Battle of Ptassey as my example. 

• • * * • 

In August the sacred Bhagirathi rolls with rich 
voluptuousness across the fertile plains of the 
Bengal delta. On either side it is fringed with 
continuous stretches of standing crops of vuvid 
green, broken here and there by eoUections of 
dust'brown houses, clustering amid thick clumps 
of shady trees. Chocolate figures, clothed only in 
exiguous loin-cloths and huge circular hats of 
plaited hamhcx), are to be seen dotted among the 
crops, giving a touch of life to a scene otherwise 
cbaiacteiised chiefly by a languorous repose. The 
fierce heat of the sun is tempered only by inter¬ 
mittent stoim-cloiicls fitfully spitting forth rasn, 
as they pass on their journey northwards to the 
mountain walls beyond the plains. 

On such an August day I had been floating 
do^ the current on a river-flat through the his¬ 
toric plains of Mutshidabad, occupied with such 
thoughts as the proximity of Flusscy inevitably 
coujured up. In 1917 the war which was shaking 
civilisation to its foundations was never long 
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absent from one's thoughts, and it was with a 
mind prepared to draw comparisons that I stepped 
ashore on the left bank of the river in the com¬ 
parative cool of early morning. The famous held 
of Plassey, whereon net ween 8 A.sf. and 5 P.sr., on 
a burning day in June just one hundred and sixty 
years bemre, issues of such vast import had been 
decided by the military genhis of Cuve, presented 
an appearance of extreme peace. The rolling 
crops which covered the groimd In ail directions 
spoke of the peaceful and uneventfui pursuit of 
husbandry, rather than of the stir and ciash of 
great events. They also did much to screen from 
view such features of the land as might assist in 
the reconstruction, in a mental picture, of the 
scenes of a hundred and sixty years ago. Fortu¬ 
nately this difficulty had been provided against, 
and tom the backs of elephants thoughtfully sup¬ 
plied, w'e obtained a view of much which would 
otherwise have remained hidden from our gaze. 

With the stupendous panorama of the Euro¬ 
pean conffict ever before one’s eyes and its 
monstrous din ever ringing in one's cars, the 
thought uppermost in one’s mind was the absurd 
insiifficieDcy alike of stage and draniaits personae 
for the enactment of such momentous events. 
Small pillars marked the positions of the opposing 
forces, so that the stiategicai plan lay open to 
one's gaze. Taking a stand midway between the 
pi^tions first occupied by the opposing armies, 
we could see, little more than a stone's throw to 
the east of the battle, the spot whence Mir Jaffer 
and his troops, drawn up on the left of the semi¬ 
circular line occupied by the army of the Nawab, 
played the part of interested imectators. The 
ilanger of envelopment which thev threatened, 
posted as they were at so short a distance on the 
right flank of Clive’s mea^ line, was plainly 
apparent; and it is difficult to estimate the effect 
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of the inactivity n^hich they displayed upon the 
course of history. 

Apart from the restricted area over which the 
battle was fought, nothing pointed so forcibly to 
the futility of the mechanism of war then as con¬ 
trasted with the teiribie efficacy of its machinery 
now, as the unpretentious little pillars from whi^ 
we learned that the artillery took np positions in 
front rather than in rear of the companies of in¬ 
fant^. With the appliances of war playing only 
a minor part, one imagined that numbem must 
have possessed a proportionately greater value, 
and, standing on the actual ground on which the 
battle was waged, it was easy enough to picture 
the feelings of uncertainty with which Clive and 
his little band of officers must have been assailed. 
Facing htm and his small force of S200 European 
and Indian troops, at a distance of a few hundred 
yards only, was the notorious Surajah Dowla 
with a vast concouise of horse, foot, and elephants, 
numbering in all over 50,000 souls. 

The success of the desperate enterprise which 
lay before him depended on the outcome of the 
intri^es for the overthrow of Surajah Dowla 
which bad been in progress for some time before, 
A secret treaty had been negotiated between the 
representatives of the East India Company and 
Mir Jaffer, general in the service of the Nawab, 
based on the assumption that Surajah Dowla 
would be deposed and Mir Jaffer set up as Nawab 
in his place. Could the latter be relied upon to 
play the part assigned to him ? There was every 
reason to suppose that the enterprise would meet 
with^ a large measure of public support for 
Surajah Dowla, “ whose character of ferocity and 
thoughtlessness,” in the words of a contemporary 
Indian writer, Ghulam Husain Khan,^ bis 

' Quoted bjf sir Gniife F«nnt, CJJ^., In lili “ Life nt Lotd Cliv*/’ 
■ voluiuc to wbich I lun llulcbted foT the llUilh fkete upon whiiHl thte 
biter account or Uk ButtlE of Pluic^ la btaod. 
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Miihn mmjiHftn chiefs and the principal citizens of 
Murshidabad “in continual alarms, and whose 
addeness of temper made them tremble^ was 
himself the real, if unwitting author of the con¬ 
spiracy for his own overthrow. The plot w^, m 
fact, not of divers making; he merely to^ ad¬ 
vantage of the situation which Surajah Dowla 
himself had created. Moreover, elaborate pre¬ 
cautions had been taken to ensure constancy on 
Mir Jaffer’s part. Mr. Watts, the tympany s 
agent at Murshidabad, had outwitted Surajah 
Dowla's spies, and gained admission to Mir 
Jaffer’s house in a dosed palanquin sudi as w^ 
used by Muhammadan women. Thus rudden^ nc 
had been carried into one of the apa^ente m tiie 
seraglio, where he had been received by Mir Jafler 
and his son, Mixan. The former had given his 
full assent to the terms of the treaty, and 
volume of the Koran on his own head and ^ 
hand on the head of his son, had sworn with 
great solemnity that he would faithfully perform 

all that he had promised.' tt u j 

Nevertheless Clive had doubts* He had e-- 

pected daily letters from Mir 
Informed of events at Murshidabad, and Mir Jaffet 
had maintained a disconcertm^ sUencc. *rGin 
other sources he had received information 
the plot had been discovered and that Mu J after 
and Surajah Dowla had come to terms. On June 
the 10th he had expressed his m a ^ 

the Company at C^cutta, in ^tiich he Mid tba 
he felt the greatest anxiety at Mir Jaffer s silence, 
and that he feared even if he was not treacherous, 
that his vaciUation would rum the enterpriM. 
On the following evening he had received a letter 
from Mir Jaffer sewn up in a slipper, the language 
of which was so ambiguous as only to incre^e us 
apprehensions. Two days of intense anxiety had 
t THit yfc e# LoisJ F- ***■ 
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followed, and it had not been until S f.m. on Jum 
the 22ad that he had received a message &om Mir 
Jafier which had seemed to him to be sufficiently 
encouraging to justify an advance. He had 
crossed the river at five in the afternoon, and 
marching on through a downpour of rain, had 
reached a wood near Flassey at midnight. 

Neither the mango grove known as the Laksha 
Bagh or orchard of one hundred thousand trees, 
nor the adjacent brick building—a shooting lodge 
of the Nawab—^whicb CUve occupied and used as 
his headquarters, are to be seen to-day. But from 
the back of an elephant and with the aid of the 
memorial pillars, one experiences little difficulty 
in picking out the salient features of the battle¬ 
ground. Sir George Forrest has brought together 
the accounts of a number of those who actually 
took part in the events of the day, from which a 
vivid picture of the battle is obtained. Marching 
out of their entrenchments on the morning of the 
23rd, the vast concourse of the Nawab’s following 
formed up in a semicircle facing and enveloping 
the right of the position which Clive had occupied ; 
“ and what with the number of elephants all 
covered with scarlet cloth and embroidery, their 
horse with their drawn swords glittering in the 
sun, their heavy cannon drawn by vast trains of 
oxen, and their standards flying, they made a 
most pompous and formidable appearance.” ^ A 
portion of his artillery was drawn up 200 yards 
only from the British, and it was a 1:^ from one 
of these which ** bounding along and carrying off 
the arm of one of tlie King’s grenadiers,” opened 
the battle at 8 a.U.* An aitdleiy duel at short 
range continued until the afternoon, when the 
Nawab's troops, with the exception of a large 

Aewint by by Sir Otnrin FqiTHt. 

* ^ A Ndmlivir qf Bnttle i¥cu llindQavfkd/" djilvd Ccmini- 
SSrth 17 JTp'* quoted hy Sir Goocgc Furnmi, 
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corps on the Kitreme left of the line, mo^ sl^y 
to their entrenchments. This latter body 
was seen to be moving in such a manner as to 
cause doubt whether its aim was to gam poss^on 
of the village of Plassey in the rear of the Entish 
position, or whether it wm desnous of conung 
to join forc« with Clive. It was not then 
known that this was Mir Jafler’s corps and it was 
kept at a distance by the British guM, 

Subsequent events were described by Oive m 
a note despatched to Calcutta the same evei^g, 
which, if somewhat lac^^ m deswiptive 
at least had the merit of being expUcit. About 
noon.” he wrote, the Nabob’s army retired to 
a very strong camp in sight, upon which we 
advanced and stormed the Nabob s camp which 
we have taken with all his cannon and pui'sued 

him six miles - Meer Jaffeir. Boydoolub. and 

Luttee Cawn gave us no other assistance than 

give an accurate impression of what actu^y twk 
place. When Surafah. Dowia 
Approach of the 

tfiS he was in from Mir Jafler s d^affertion 
made a supreme endeavour to wm back allegi- 
«Taking out the cotton of recklessn^s 
from* his ear." we are told by the 
“ Riyazu-s-salotm." a Muhammadan h^or^ who 
completed his history in 1788. who ^ 

writing, consequentiy, of events oriy thirty ve«^ 
after their actual oc^ence. he 
towards the aforesaid ^an flattery cnd^- 
ment. and sending the Begam of Jiahftbat Jang 
to Mir Jaffer. o^ned the ^tes of apology for 

his paat shortcomiiip/’ puttie orPhSev 

silent, and two days before battle of P^ey 

Mir Madan, the Superintendent 

artiUery, assured his master that it was at Jlir 
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Jaffer^s instig&tion that the English were rn mtng , 
and urged hitq to kill him. The historian recoms 
in picturesque language the Nawab's omission to 
act upon this advice, “ In that the arrow of 
Fate cannot be parried by the shield of Effort, 
and in that God*s decree had already been passed 
another way— 

To the advice of that wise sage 

That light-hearted nuin waa deaf." 

Surajah Dowla made a BnaJ effort to win back Mir 
Jaffer after the Battle of Plassey bad actually 
begun. Sending for him in the midst of the 
battle when the issue was still in doubt, he 
appealed to him on the strength of consanguinity 
and the f>ast friendship of their families. Mir 
Jaffer advised him to recall his troops from the 
attack since the day was drawing to a close, and 
added that he would then arrange for an engage¬ 
ment on the morrow. Surajah Dowla, dissatuhed 
with this reply, appealed to Rai Dulab, another 
of his chiefs, from whom he received the same 
traitoro^ advice. And it was the demoralising 
uncertainty crated by the orders issued on the 
strength of this advice, that enabled Clive with 
his smalt but gallant and aggressive force, toi 
drive home his impetuous attach. 

From Plassey the scene ahifted to Murshidabad, 
thirty miles to the north, which was entered by 
Cbve on June the 29th, and which, a few days 
later, saw the assassination of Surajah Dowla by 
one Muhammad Beg at the instigation of Mir 
Jaffer s son, and the elevation of Mir Jaffer 
himseii to the Musnud of Murshidabad. 

• ♦ • • * 

. epitaph of Muhammadan rule in Bengal 
IS written in staring letters over the city of 
Murshidabad. On afi sidm of one are signs of 
decay. The jungle has eaten into the heart of 
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the city; its buUdings, where not in ac^ rum- 
are frequently cnimblmg. Even the ri'er the 
sacred Bhagiiathi—once the mam channel of the 
Ganges and a great and famous trade r^te, 
d^dled seriously in volume when the 
stream above Murshidabad forced ^ta way 
wards to form what is now knosro “ the Pa^ 
river. And the reduced stream itself left its otto 
bed a century ago, pushing its 
former channel, which can now be traced by a 
series of miastmc swamps, notable ^png them 
the Motijheel, the haunts of the mal^ia^bea^ 
mosquito. The result is to be se^ m the ^r^d 
spl^ of the children, m the felling birth-rate, 
and in the pallor and gener^ me^ 

Clive’s description of the city m 
years after the Battle of Plassey, is alm^ start- 
lino in its unexpect^ness. The picture paints 
™ Uit of . vart metiopoK*/I" 

E lous and rich aa the city of If nri»“j 

es immeasurably greater than the pa^a ^ 

pej and Mr. 1*. C. 

^TittL an excellent synopsis of *^***^^;f 
Murshidabad since its rise to f^e ^det a great 
Dewan of Bengal, Murshed Kuh Khan, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, a gioj"' 

inl^oSnt of itslormec gr^ness. 1^^- 

tion then ran into hund^ 

it has shrunk to a few thous^^ only. The mmt 
duties levied at the rate^®^^ ? per ^ 

bullion coined amounted, he tells us, to ovo t^ 
lakhs of rupees ; and the municipal tax^ ^d 
duties on trade brought m an f 
Compared with this revenue of inore th^ 
lakhrof rupees a year, the mum^pal income 
to-day com^ to a paltry total of a few thoi^d 
rupe^i and I was iMormed bv the muiucipd 
commissioners on the occasion of my las _ 

the town in 1921, that unless financial assistance 
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could be rendered to them by the Provinci^ 
Government^ this once great city was doomed, in 
view of “ the ever-deereasing taxable empacity of 
the rapidly decaying population,” to into a 
state of ehronic and penurious insigmfieance. 
Clive had declared that there were individuals in 
the Murshidahad of his day “ posse^g in¬ 
finitely greater property ” than any individual in 
London; and in his statement befoM the House 
of Commons he made mention of “ Hindu million¬ 
aires end other men of property.” In 1921 the 
Municipal Commissioners complained to me that 
the mere repairing of the roads, few ^ough they 
now are—^for the reomant of the city covers a 
site of a mere half-dozen miles in circumference 
—had become a burden which, without financial 
assistance, they were no longer able to bear. 
Mr. Mazumdar has given an even more graphic 
example of the way in which the glory has 
departed from this erstwhile capital of a great 
satrapy. ** From the pinnacles of the turrets of 
seven hundred mosques, the voices of seven 
hundred shouters of the azan simultaneously rent 
the atmosphere of the crowded dty,” Thus was 
it in the eighteenth centurv. .4t the dawn of 
the twentieth century hart^v seventy places of 
worship remained, and of these seventy hardly 
seven were in proper repair.* 

The most imposing building in the Murshidahad 
of the present day is the palace of the present 
Nawab, the foundation stone of which was laid by 
the Nawab Nazim Hamayun Jah'—Shuja-ul-Mulk, 
hero of the countnr; Ihtishamuddowla, digni- 
fier of the State; Hamayan Jah, of auspicious 
rank; Feroze Jang, victor in waiv—in 1829. A 
huge pile of buildings in the Italian style, it 
stands on the left bank of the pmsent channel 
of the Bbagirathi, and contains among other 

* “ nn Uiuiiud or HutdadBlMd,” by P, C. Wopifnrtof. 
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things of historic interest, a splendid anno^ 
with a fine eoDection of weapons, largely of the 
sixteenth century; picture galleries ccn^ming 
examples of the work of Dutch, Flemish, Frencl^ 
and Italian artists; a record room m which 
are stored documents of considerable histoncaJ 
interest; a library of many volumes, and a 
treasure house, the repository of a valuable wlie^ 
tion of famous jewels. But the present Nawab 
finds it impossible on account of the unhe^toe® 
of the place to spend much time at Mumhidabad, 
and even the palace is beginning to take on the 
dead and silent atmosphere which broods over 
buildings no longer tenanted, ^ 

And not far from this, the most prominent 
symbol of past greatness, is to be seen the most 
striking example of present decay, m the artiUe^ 
park of the Nawabs. The site is now a jungle- 
wvered wilderness, in which a sohtary cannon is 
all that is left of a great armoury bnstling ^th 
the guns of a powerful line of Orient^ mlers. 
The gun itself is of considerable interest, having 
been®made in Dacca in the year 1637 imd 
christened Jahan Kosha or “Destroyer of the 
World.” It was probably brought to its present 
site by Murshed Kuli Khan when he raised up 
tlie city of Murshidabad upon the site of an old« 
town called Maklisusabaii. .^d wth the ci^ 

he founded also the line of the 
Clive encountered and defeated on the e _ 
Plassey in the person of Dowla* ^ 

representative to-day is the senior of 

Bengal. For after having been given the t^c of 
Motamul-ul Mulk, Alanddowla, Noser J^g, 
-Guardian of the Country. Promoter of the 
State, Helper in War. the Defender-and ap¬ 
pointed Subadar of Beng^, Bihai^ and 
die Emperor Auningzcb, he obtained patents 
from thf Emperor Fairukh-Sir confirming him 


■^1 
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in his occupation of the two offices of Niz^at 
and Dewani which be had succeeded in combining 
in his own pemon ; an unwise depar^re. as m 
translator of the " Riyazu-s-salatin ’ W minted 
out, from the old Moglml policy of ktteping the two 
offices distinct, in that it led to intrigues agamst 
the central authority at Delhi. W^t attracts the 
attention of the visitor, however, is not so 
the gun itself as its strange position* tor tws 
huge cannon, 17^ feet in length and 5 f^ct ^ 
circumference, weighing 71 tons, hangs suswn t 
horizontally some feet above the groimd, em¬ 
bedded in the trunk of a pipal tree which h^ 
WT&ppcd itself about it and now holds it aloft in 
an Iran grip. No spectacle could better bring 
home to one the fate of Murshidabad as the grave¬ 
yard of vanished greatness than this amazing 
example of the assertiveness of the Bengal jungle. 


r 




CHAPTER X 

THE IMPRINT OF GREAT BRITAIN 

The rc^sults of tho comBoercial Rclycnturcs of tho 
sixlceiith and following oentuneSp ciilRiiRstiBg in 
the acquisition of India by Great Britaiiii wliica 
ha VO been touched on in the chaptefi are not 
easy to assess^ * Two results, indeedi of gi^cat 
magnitude will be discerned by the traveller who 
takes the trouble to reflect upon the matter, 
namely, the existence throughout the continent 
of an. administrative s]^teni of a Western tyrc 
and the introduction into a country essentially 
agricultural of the industrialism of Europe. A 
further result, namelyp that arising out of the 
impact between two eiviUsatioiis of distinct types, 
is far less easy to compute* What the ultimate 
outcome of this impact will be is of Lnc^oilable 
importance to mankind* Its study is of absorb^ 
ing interest and is too large a subject to be under¬ 
taken here. It must be resented for a^porate 
vnhime. ConsideratioJi of the first two, however, 
falls properly into these pages. _ 

There is often a disposition amongst visitors 
to India to take these things too much for granted. 
We are so used to thinking of India as a Bntisn 
Dependency that the rea] nature of our achveve- 
ment fails to impress itself upon us. Here 
familiarity breeds not contempt but loss of per^ 
spectlve. We travel from one end of India to 
the other, passing through all the gradations of 

im 
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climate, landscape, and that the continent 
contains, as comfortably and as securely as vte do 
in Great Britain, and we find in t hi s nothing to 
excite surprise. Everywhere there is a smooth 
uniformity so far as the mechanism of travel is 
concernecl, and it never occurs to us that it might 
well be otlierwise. The scenes through which we 
pass are rich in contrast. The difierences between 
the peoples amongst w'hom we travel are obvious 
and striking; their customs are varied, their 
languages fewilderiDg, We immediately iceog- 
nise them as separate and distinct by their mere 
outward appearance. No one could possibly 
mistake a Sikh from the Punjab for a Taii^ of 
^ladras, or a man of Baluehistan^for an inhabitant 
of Burma, Yet it does not strike us as strange 
that, in the influences which determine tiveattitude 
of all these peoples in the matter of the social 
economy of the continent, there should be a quite 
palpable unifonnity. We are, x>crhap$f vaguely 
conscious that uniformity exists, in other wottfc 
that the order which we find in one part of India 
is the same in kind as the order which we find 
in any other part ; but we rest content with 
the fact and do not trouble ourselves as to its 
cause. 

If we were sufficiently interested w’c should 
find little difSculty in putting the matter to the 
test. We might take, for example, for the 
purpose of our investigation the most ubiquitous 
agency with which the public comes in contact, 
namely, the police. We should find that in 
physiognomy and dress the policeman of Madras 
differed widely from the policeman of the United 
Province or Bombay j hut that in the discharge 
of their respective duties they were inspired quite 
obviously by a common code. Further obseiv'a- 
tion would go to show that all the wheels of tlw 
complicated machine which regulates the public 
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life of the continent revolve in rhythm and are 
subject to some common control. ^ ^ i j 
Tliere is nothing like travel in Asiatic lands 
which are beyond the reach of British rule for 
bringing home to the Englishman the immense 
advantages which he enjoys in India, such 
employment of the English language as the 
lingiui JrQfica of the conttnentt *i^d the working 
of all such institutions os railways in accorfonoe 
with English custom ond tradition. It is not 
until he has had peraonal experience of all the 
difficulties aii<i inconveniences of travel elsewlier^ 
tliat all those small things which srotwth the path 
of his progress in India assume their true sigra- 
Gcanoe, and that he begins to realise that it is 
due to something more than chance that he 
finds himself so much at home amid surroundmp 
so diversified in themselves and differing so 
from those which prevail Jn 1^ own land* j 

he has thus ceased taking thinga for grants and 
lias begun to think, he wiU find a good deal m 
the circuntstances of British India to excite 
astonishment. 

What we actually exercise control over la, as 
has already been pointed out, a continent the size 
of all Europe, excluding only Russia, with a 
population of 320 million people. Rather less 
than two-fifths of tWs area, and rather th^ 
one-fourth of the total population, is adroii^ter^ 
anti governed under British suzerainty by the 
rulers of 700 different Native States; the len^ndcr 
is administered directly by us. And the whole of 
the vast machinery necessary for this sfajpendous 
task is directed, controlled, and kept in motion 
by a body of officials of all kmds—civ^aiiB, 
judges, engineers, doctors, educationalist 
offieera, and so on, of whom the number of En^^- 
men has at all times been less than oOOO, arid is 
likely in the near future still further to diminish, 
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In Uie United Provinces a single civilian was 
until quite recently ncspotisible for the good 
govemment of a country larger than New demand 
with a population of 47 million souls. In Buima 
another civilian exercises supreme authority over 
a country twice the size of the British Isles. 

The achievement is all the more remarkable 
when it is remembered what it is that is done 
through the agency of the public services. India 
is a hu^ going concern run by the State. The 
State does not merely carry on the work of 
govemment and the administration of justice; 
it does many other things besides. It constructs 
and runs railwa3rs ; it undertakes huge irrigation 
works; it organises famine relief; it fights pesti¬ 
lence and plague ; it doctors and it sanitates; it 
undertakes the exploitation and scientific treat¬ 
ment of the immense forests scattered broadcast 
over the land; it monopolises the manufacture 
of salt; it nms schools and colleges; it makes 
its influence felt, in other words, in every depart¬ 
ment of the people's life. 

So long as one la travelling on beaten tracks 
—^along the railways and from town to town— 
one scarcely notices the working of the adminis¬ 
trative machine. One meets officials, but they 
carry on their business in offices very much a.s 
officials do elsewhere; and one does not find it 
neecssary to invoke their aid to enable one to 
puisne one's programme of business or of pleasure. 
The influence of the government is there but it 
is latent. It is only when one leaves the railways 
and towns behind one that one discovers how 
far-reaching is the arm of authority and how 
important is the part played by personality in 
the-personnel that is responsible for the worldng 
of the system. WTien one travels for mile after 
mile over some of the less densely populated 
tracts of Northern or Central Indi^ passing in 
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the course of a few hours from one epoch of 
civilisatioii to another, from a land of large and 
prosperous villages and of intense cultivation to 
less trodden areas not yet won from the dominion 
of the jungle,, where ruan is represented by 
primitive aboriginal tribes, the works of man by 
simple collections of wattle huts, and the fears 
and hopes of man—wherewith are circumscribed 
the sum total of his spiritual and intellectuai 
aspirations—by crude graven images of wot^ and 
stone; then one begins to realise something of 
the extent and character of British rule. 

One’s first inclination is to suppose that these 
more primitive parts of India must lie beyond the 
fine-spun network of administration ; but if one 
is fortunate enough to accompany the district 
officer on one of his cold-weather tours through 
such a region, one finds that this early assumption 
needs revision. When one has seen these denizens 
of the jungle gathered round his camp, laying 
their afiairs before him, requesting this for their 
welfare and that for the righting of some wrong, 
pleading (with the faith that removes mountains 
in its efficacy) for medicine for all their ills, one 
realises that, ve^ far from their being beyond the 
scope of British rule, they find in the representa¬ 
tive of British rule something altogether tran¬ 
scending the idea suggested by the word “ official,” 
and approximating far more nearly to some benign 
Providence in the flesh. 

There was only one way in which the vast and 
varied continent of India could be brought in its 
entirety within the embrace of the administration, 
and that way was, in the words of ^the offieW 
documents, by “ the repeated subdivision of terri¬ 
tory, each administrative area being in the re¬ 
sponsible charge of an officer who is subordinate 
to the officer next in rank above the 

administrative vocabulary, the word district 
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has a technical meaning. It ts the nimt import¬ 
ant administrative unit^ the districts into which 
the different provinoes are divided forming the 
base of a pyramid, aa it were, of which the Pro¬ 
vincial Government is the apex. This is merely a 
paraphrase of the ofhctal text which informs us 
that “ a Provinct: may he regarded as a colla¬ 
tion of districts,” though the added information 
is here given that the district ” Is usually split 
up into subdivisions, and these again into smaller 
cireles.” ^ ^ . 

I have already called attention to the limita¬ 
tions of statistics ; yet it is difficult to draw things 
in In^a in true perspective without calhng in 
their aid. Thus it helps towards a correct idea of 
what is meant by a “ district,” b terms of super¬ 
ficial aic^ to be told that there are b British India 
267 districts with an average area of 4000 square 
miles (the average siae of an English county is 
1000 square miles) and an average population of 
over 000,000. The extremes, as is only to be 
expected when dealing with a contbent the size 
of India, have a wide variation from the average. 
The district of Vizagapatam, in Madr^, for in¬ 
stance, has an area of 17,223 square tnil», or, to 
compare It with the corrcspondmg unit in Great 
Britmn, is uearly three times the size of Yorkshire, 
and has a population of over 3,000,000,^ In 
Burma the Upper Chindwin district is five times 
the size of the average district, but has a popula¬ 
tion of only ] 70,000; while the Mimiensingh dis¬ 
trict in Eastern Bengal, which is only half as large 
again as the average district, lias a population of 
more than 4,300,000. 

The district officer, who is known as the 
“ collector ” in some provinces and m the 
“ deputy-commissioner ” m others, is the princip^ 
revenue official and the chief magistrate. The 
functions which he has to discliarge m these two 
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capacities are sufficiently onerous ; l>ut 
addition a fireat many other miscellaneous duties. 
After casually observing that “ he has 
himself in ali matters aftectmg 
the people,” an official document feels it ncees 
sary to add that ” for the proper tehar^ of 
hw mnnv duties, the coUector-magistrate m^t 
be accessible to, and 

the inhabitants of his distnct ” The coUe^tor 
of Mymcmingh would probably tbmk this an 

ex^kn^joke, ^ visit the collector of a 

large district during the camping season, and 1 
learned bv personal expenenoe meamng of the 

statistics ile^ngwitli superficial area, 

to the official return, the siM of tlic 
rftther fliore than 5000 square miles- Tb ^ 
Commission on the Public Ser^ces, of ^ 

a member, was carrying on its rather laborioi^ 
inquiries in Calcutta, and a long week-end w^ ^ 
the time that I could spare. My 
invitation was cordial and his 
the journey concise and co^OTpUce. I as ^ 
leave by the 5 p.m. train, which was due 9 
He would send to meet me at the statiom I com¬ 
plied, At 9 P.M. I alighted on the platform of a 
small wayside station and limkcd round for the 
promised conveyance. Nothing answering ^ 
expectations was to be seen—nothing, m j , 

tX^n at all, except a smaM 
figures squatting outside the station, . j 

hTthe ^ckcring light of the station l^p. As I 

was debating what to do nL^heSd? 

rthe'coT^^^^ Sahib’s camp^I 
wa^* Thin, tf it pleased me, we wo^d start. 
Whereupon I was conducted towar^ the 

whorr found -“XS^e^Tpe sSid 
gathered round an obiect about the sliape 
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size of a large coffin, witli poles projecting at each 
end. Here ^vas my conveyance. I put in my 
blankets, clambered in, and was hoist on to the 
shoulders of two or three stalwart bearers. I was 
well enough accustomed to the sedan-chair of 
China, But the cliair of that country has a seat, 
and my present conveyance had not; and the 
hard, unyielding plank floor upon which I lay 
seemed to me to attended witli disadvantages 
over and above those which are in any case suffi¬ 
ciently in evidence even in the seated type. I 
consoled myself with the reflection that the 
distance to be covered would probably not he 
great, and I inquired how soon we mignt eicpcct 
to reach camp. “ By daylight.” was the laconic 
reply. “ But how far is it ? ” 1 asked incredu¬ 
lously. “ Twenty-four miles,” 1 was told. We 
did arrive at 6 a.m,, and on consideration I felt 
bound to admit that this was not bad going in the 
dark, over rough tracks and across unbridged 
rivers, through a wild and jungle-covcrcd land. 

It is casual experiences of this kind that help 
one towards an understanding of what is meant by 
British rule in India, and in particular of the task 
of the district official who, to quote the official 
document once more, is expected to be “ access¬ 
ible to and intimately acquainted with the in¬ 
habitants of his district.” Travel in these rural 
areas also discloses other features of the adminis¬ 
tration for which we are responsible, namely, the 
system of local self-government, which one finds 
at work side by side with the district administra¬ 
tion. Investigation goes to show that in theory, 
at any rate, the system corresponds closely to 
that which has been evolved in the West, and it 
is with no small interest that one inquires how a 
system, which is essentially a product of the 
democratic West, fits the circumstances of the 
immemoriai East. The inquiry is well worth 
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he course of it one finds oneself 
irith a more spacious and more 
of rural India than, from the 
the subject-matter, one would 

expect. 


making, and in t 
being presented ^ 
detaUed picture 
actual nature of 
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LOCAL self-government 

By an act of the legislature passed in 1850, 
municipal boards were conferred upon a large 
number of towns all over India; and the powers 
and responsibilities thus bestowed upon them were 
extended by further legislation in the eighties of 
last century . The inauguration and gradual ex¬ 
tension of local self-government in rural are^ 
followed somewhat behind the parallel effort in 
the case of the towns- There are now about 7^ 
municipalities in British India and 200 district 
boards, corresponding roughly to coimty councils 
in Great Britfun. Subordinate to the district 
boards are some 550 subdivisional boards, known 
usually as local boards, Le. bodies exercising 
jurisdiction, under the general super^'ision of the 
district boards, over the administrative sub¬ 
divisions of the district- By the establishment of 
these bodies we sought to familiarise the vast and 
varied population of India with those shibboleths 
of the enhghtened constitutionalism of the West—- 
“ the elective principle ** and popular control." 

In opening the new London County Council 
Hall on July the 17th, 1922, His Majesty King 
George declared that opinions differed as to the 
machinery of local administration and the best 
methods of obtaining the best results, but added : 

It is universally recognised that the root of all 
good government is a live and acti ve civic spirit." 

Ui 


* 
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If we infiV flcocpt the conclusions of foieign ob¬ 
servers. we may congratulate ourselves u^n 
possessing this spirit in a special degree* tme 
such observer has written with enthusiasm of the 
way in which in Great Britain the country 
towns, boroughs, and districts and parishes, and 
all the machinery of their government are entirely 
managed by the voluntary labours of those vnth 
wealth, leisure, and ability to do so. He has 
asserted that ** no country in the world receives 
so much and such valuable service 
leisured classes,'* and finally, that the fact ^ a 
these classes ** undertake ^ these duties, a 
they do them so well, and with so littl^dmost 
no—friction, and with so little dissatisfaction to 
those whom they thus govern, is the most im¬ 
pressive feature of English life, ' ^ ^ 

There is no reason to suppose that the peoples 
of India do not likewise possess m generous 
mcasiure these civic virtues. Indeed, if 
the conclusions of Dr. Radhakumud Moo'ei^i, 
not long since made public in an intercBting 
volume,* they possessed in ancient times a spte 
of local self-government predicating capacity lor 
corporate action in a high deg^. But the 
system of communal activity prevalent m 
India differed in kind from that evolved by the 
democracy of Great Britain; and it was a^^eas^ 
conceivable, therefore, that the latter mig 
be the one best suited to of India. The 

is, however, much truth m the co _ _ 
another obser\''er of the English and 
to the effect that they have an 
eradicable admiration for their own ‘“^itutior^. 

The Englishman, as he put ?iJd1 

traditions and usages^ and, so help 

■ CkrtreroiliEnt in AflCMdl XndiPi ny 

MA.. Pti.D. 
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he will force his fslond by-laws down the throat 
of g^at countries like India, China, Canada, 
Australia . . .j" ^ and It must be admitted that 
in deciding upon the type of local govemment to 
be established ia India the authorities of the day 
went a long way towards justifying this somewhat 
caustic accusation. In Great Britain the people 
elected representatives to m£Uiage the affaire of 
the borough or the county, and in India, therefore, 
the inhabitants of the towns should likewise 
elect representatives to construct, mmntmn, and 
light their streets, provide and maintain their 
municipal buildings, arrange for conser\'’ancy, 
look alter the public health and make provision 
for elementary education ; while the rural popuJa- 
ion should have roads, markets, rest-house^ 
pounds, ferries, and dispensaries constructed and 
maintained; a veterinary staff provided, and 
sanitation, vaccination, and education arranged 
for by a body corresponding as closely as circiun- 
stances woul^ permit to an English county council. 

The result was not altogether hnppy, and a 
people with a less robust belief in the excellence 
of their own institutions might, indeed, have 
found cause for discouragement at the maimer 
in which, in the useful if somewhat unambitious 

S herc of municipal administration at any rate, 
e great principle of “ govemment by the people 
for the people ” was given application. To begin 
with, whatever may have been the reason, the 
elective principle did not excite in India the 
enthusiasm which was hoped for it. Instances 
of its failure were constantly being brought to 
my notice during my residence in Beng^. ^ 
one ward in a municipality in that Presidency, in 
which no less than twelve candidates stood for 
two vacancies, only thirty-seven voters went to 
the poll. In another contested election ten votes 

'• R. W, Erncnan. 
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only w ere recorded by an electorate of 250 persons. 
In a ward-election in an important town, seven 
out of eight candidates withdrew at the pollmg 
booth because the other was a man of low caste 
with whom they declined to compete. In another 
case the nominated members of a hoard objected 
to sitting with elected members on the groimd 
that the latter migl\t be persons who, according 
to the social customs of the country, should stand 
in their presence. An indian-owmed newspaper 
complained on the eve of the elections in one of 
the largest and most important toivns m Bengal 
that a first offer of Rs. 1200 had been made-for the 
seventy-nine votes in a particular locaJity in the 
city, that the votes in question had actmdly been 
secured by a cash payment of Hs, 1300# and that 
in another area an offer of Rs* 10 per vote was 
being made. 

Official reports of the working of the system 
in quite recent times are strewn i^ith examples 
of a similar kind. A report from the United 
Provinces, while noting a growing interest m 
elections, struck a somewhat ominous note by 
adding that this was not always attributable 
to an intelligent concern for the welfare of the 
locality/^ From the Punjab came an intimation 
that while a keen interest in eleclions was evinced 
in some municipalities, in others apathy was the 
rule/^ and “ nomination was more sought itfter 
• than election/^ It was also said that in many 
places the sectarian spirit showed itself a great 
obstacle to progress A report from the Central 
Provinces declared that during the decade 13 

‘^sorne improvement in municipal admnistration 
was recorded, but in many cases very little interest 
was sbov^Ti in elections* In Barm^ * elections* 
generally speaking* aroused very little interest, 
and it was frequently necessary to noaunate 
members to seats for which candidates were not 
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fortbcoming.” The same pfovtnee was suct^ssfiil 
in giving these rather duil matters a di^octly 
humorous touch. The miULUcipal committee of 
Basscin, fired with a sudden and unexpected desire 
to plunge deep into tlie most advanced expedients 
of democracy, took a referendum on the question 
of undertaking a water-supply scheme. The 
verdict was against the enterprise; but the com¬ 
mittee, undismayed by this rebuB, decided that 
the people did not understand the proposal put 
before them and proceeded with the imdertaking. 

In the case of the rural boards, the great size 
of many of the dbtricts and the lack of means 
of rapid travel to which 1 have alluded are 
sometimes formidable obstacles in the way of 
regular attendance on the part of members. 1 
came across a case in the United Provinces where 
one member had fifty and another a hundred mUes 
of unmetaJtcd road to travel over when attending 
meetings of the board, and I was told of another 
case of a member being waylaid and robbed es 
TouU to the scene of his labours. Away from 
the beaten tracks this is not an altogether un¬ 
known experience. An Indian ofhei^ stated in 
evidence before the Royal Commission on the 
Public Services in India, that even for an official 
it was sometimes “ a very difficult task to pass 
through wild and dangerous tracts like Chota 
Nagpur ” ; and he added, in explanation of a 
certain falling off in the numl>er of iiwpections 
carried out in those parts, that ” two inspectors 
breathed their last from the bad effects of a long 
and tedious journey,” 

Another cause of shortcoming is a certain Sack 
of appreciation of the importance of modern 
ideas on the subject of sanitation, The usual 
attitude of a rnunlcipat body tow'ards the govern¬ 
ment sanitary authorities,” declared an eminent 
medica] officer in evidence before the Pubtie 
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Services Corniniisiiojij “ is one of patient tolera¬ 
tion. They look upon the department as one of 
the inflictions of a beneficent Goveniment. ^ An 
officer of the department reports on the sanitary 
condition of a certain town; makes, perhaps, five 
or six recxjmmendations. These are either frankly 
opposed because the commissioners consider they 
know better than sanitary experts, or the time- 
honoured excuse of want of money finally disposes 
of the recommendations/’ This last difficulty 
lack of resources—is, as a matter of fact, one of 
the chief obstacles in the way of advan«* If 
the special cases of Calcutta, Bombay, Madr^, 
Rangoon, and Bangalore be excluded, the remain¬ 
ing 720 mimicipalities have a total income of 
under £5p000,000, or, on the average, well under 
£TOOT each per aniium, while the total income of 
the whole of the rural boards of the continent, 
district, subdivisional, and, in the case of Madras, 
union panchayats as weU, amounts only to 
£0,230,000 a year. Small wonder that the time- 
honoured excuse of want of money is frequently 
forthcoming. 

Another cause of lack of enthusiasm was un¬ 
doubtedly to be found in the measure of official 
control which it was thought necessary to impose 
upon the newly created bodies, and which 
retained long after the period when really healthy 
seir*goveming institutions might have teen 
pected to have outgrown the necessity for such 
tutelage. The importance of having on the 
boards various officials as well as representatives 
of races or classes which might fail to secu^ 
election, made it necessary to retain a considerable 
proportion of the seats on all these bodies to te 
filled by nomination. There was a natural tend- 
ency* too, for the actual work of administr^on 
to devolve largely upon the ofllciaS member^ 
whose ordinary duties brought them into much 
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closer touch with the administrative requiM' 
ments of town or district than was the case with 
the average non-offici&I member. In the case of 
the district boards the work devolved mainly 
upon the district officer, who in most cases was 
ex-offi^o chaitman of the board. 

This cause of indifference on the part of the 
people came into sudden prominence when, in 
August 1917, Parliament announced its intention 
of giving wide application to the principles of 
election and popular control in the higher spherrs 
of e^vemment in India; and the Government of 
Inma stated their policy in the matter of local 
self-government consequent up>on this announce¬ 
ment in May 1918. Stress was laid upon the part 
which local self-government was designed to 
play as a training ground for those who would 
undertake greater responsibilities and wield more 
extensive powers in a higher sphere. Political 
education, it was declared^ must take precedence 
over dep^mental efficiency ; and the measure 
of officitu guidance and control which had hitherto 
been maintained was, as far as possible, to be 
dispensed with. 

To-day—-in Bengal, at any rate — district 
boards elect their own non-official cliairmen, and 
relaxation of official control has, undoubtedly, 
given a much-needed stimulus to interest in local 
govemment. 

But the fundamental cause of the disappoint¬ 
ing results of nigh on three-quarters of a century 
of endeavour is to be found in the incorrigible 
belief of the English as a race in the superiority 
of their own institutions over those of all other 
people, however different the conditions may be* 
This is meeting with tardy recognition to-day. 

, In the olficiai report presented to Parliament for 
the year 1929, it is admitted that in no other 
branch of civic activity as in that of local self* 
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govenunent is ** the contrast between India and 
progressive countries at present so marked.’^ But 
it is explained that ** the institutions of local self- 
government in their present form are a creation of 
British rule, artifici^y implanted ” upon Indian 
soil; and that the submerged foundations “of 
indigenous institutions framed for ends not dis¬ 
similar,'’ which were in large measure destroyed 
during the anarehy of the eighteenth century, 
were not utilised to the best possible advantage 
by British administrators,” so that “ the existing 
institutions of local self-government are to a 
considerable degree alien from the spirit of the 
people.” Some years earlier a Hoyal Commis¬ 
sion, inquiring into the possibilities of a greater 
measure of decetitraiisation in the administration, 
had expressed very similar views. They did not 
think it possible, even if it were expedient, to 
restore the ancient village system under which the 
community was responsible for each of its mem¬ 
bers, and in turn claimed the right to regulate his 
actions; but they did hold that it was “ most 
desirable, alike in the interests of decentralisation 
and in order to associate the people with the tasks 
of the administration, that an attempt should be 
made to constitute and develop village panchayats 
for the administration of local affairs.” ‘ 
added that the foundation of any stabie edihee 
must be the village, “ as being an area of rnuch 
greater antiquity than administrative creations 
such as tahsils ”; and they expressed the opinion 
that the scant success of the efforts which had 
been made to introduce a system of rural self- 
government was largely due to the fact that we 
had not built up from the bottom. This view at 
last met with acceptance in the highest quartere, 
for the Secietary'of State, Lord Morley, wrote in 

‘ R«|iOrt th* Itoyal CommisBiDii oti D«oentri]i»atiab, I»»um 1 in 
1W9. 
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his despatch on the reform scheme of ISOS, that 
the village in India had been the fundamental 
and indestructible unit of the social system, sur¬ 
viving the downfall of d]Tiasty after dynasty. 
“ I desire your Excellency in Council/' he con¬ 
tinued, " to consider the best way of carrying out 
a ^policy that would make the village a starting- 
point in public life." 

That India evolved many centuries ago a 
highly develoj)ed system of loc^ self-government 
is undoubted; that it differed in kind from the 
system w'hich we have imported into India from 
tke West is equally certain. Corporate life in 
ancient India took the form of guilds, notably of 
crafts guilds and merchant guilds. Such organ¬ 
isations came into being spontaneously, and them¬ 
selves evolved the laws by which their activities 
were governed. Such laws, according to the 
ancient law-books of the country, commanded 
recognition at the hands of the king (f>^- the 
central government), who was further charge 
with the duty of seeing that they were respected. 
That " cultivators, traders, herdsmen, money' 
lenders, and artisans have authority to lay <^ 0 ^ 
laws for their respective classes/’ is asserted by 
Gautama some centuries S.C., and that “ the king 
must discipline and establish again on the path 
of duty all such as have erred from their own 
laws, whether families, castes, guilds, associations, 
or people of certain districts," is emphasised by 
Yajnavalkya, These bodies, therefore, were in¬ 
dependent of the central government; they were 
not Its qfispring, nor were their functions the p^ 
duct of devolution, as in the case of such bodies 
as the borough and county councils of Great 
Britain. On tiie contrary, they were social organ¬ 
isations with authority which was not derived 
from but which compelled the recognition of the 
central government. Side by side with, or out 
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of, these early guilds came into being village 
assemblies modelled on similar lines and possess¬ 
ing an ec^invalent status, which seem to have 
exercised judicial and ramdeipal powers, and to 
have administered endowments for secular and 
religious purposes. Dr» Radhakumud Mookerji 
gives a most interesting aecount of the constitu¬ 
tion and w’orking of such a body, derived from 
two inscriptions in tile Vaikuntha Perumal temple 
at LTttarainaliur in Southern India, probably of 
the tenth century a.d. 

The picture of village government which he 
draws as a result of his study of these and other 
inscriptions is as follows* The controUing body 
was the village ^sembly* consisting of aJl persons 
possessing a certain property tjualifi cation, to¬ 
gether with moral fitness and a definite standard 
of proficiency in legal and religious literature* The 
actual work of the village was entrusted to a 
number of committees, membership of which was 
open only to persons possessing certain qualifica¬ 
tions, amongst which were the ownership of a 
specified amount of tax-paying land, residence on 
his own property^ knowledge of the Mantras and 
the Brahmanas, a capacity for business, and an 
age qualification of between thirty*five and 
seventy years* The village was divided into a 
number of wards — in the case of Uttaramallur 
thirty — and at the time of the appointment of 
conunfttees the residents of each ward assembled, 
ajid each wrote down on a ticket the name of the 
person whom he desired to represent his ward- 
The tickets from each ward were made up in 
packets and placed Ln an empty pot, which, in 
the presence of the village assembly, was held 
aloft by the oldest priest present. A packet was 
then drawn by a young boy, and the tickets un¬ 
done and shaken up in another pot. The process 
of drawing from this pot then took place, and the 
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name on the ticket was read out and ac?cepted. 
In the Uttaramaliur inscriptions mention is made 
of an annual committee/^ consisting only of 
persons who had already served on the ** garden 
committee and ** tank (water-supply) com¬ 
mittee,” or who were advanced in learning or in 
age, a body dearly exercising general powers of 
supendsion. Other committees were the ” garden 
eommittee/' the tank committee/’ the “gold 
committee “—probably a body charged with the 
administration of linance^— b “ Puncimuara com^ 
mittee,” the functions of which are not at present 
known with certainty, and a committee for super¬ 
vision of justice,** whose duty it was to convene 
meetings of the village assembly and conduct 
elections to the conunittecs^ 

Under such a system a village was an 
autonomous unit man aging its own affairs largely 
on communal principles, and tbongh the central 
govern me ntp in the person of the king, exercised 
ultimate authority over his people, as the symbol 
of the State he appeared to them ** like a remote 
abstraction, with no direct touch with their d^y 
life, which was governed by the social organisa* 
tion. The points of contact between the State 
and the ordinary interests of the daily life of the 
people were, indfecd, very few/’ * 

Much new light has been thrown upon this 
aspect of the organisation of society in ancient 
India by the discovery at Tanjore, early in the 
present century, of a w'ork on political science 
compiled by Kautilya, the chief minister of the 
Emperor Chandragupt^ about the year 300 b.c* 
In still earlier days political science—in Sanskrit 
Arthashastra—seems to have been a favourite 
subicct with scholars, but to have fallen into 
neglect at the time of Kautilya, for his Artha¬ 
shastra is a compilation made after study ot 

* Dr. aflqokeiji. 
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aiLmeroiifi earlier works which ]ie rescued from 
oblivion* Amongst topics of great interest dc^t 
vnth by these early thinkers is that of the origin 
of monarchy and the powers and functiGns of the 
king. The question .is admirably treated by Pro¬ 
fessor D. R. Bhai^darkar in a series of lectures 
delivered at the University of Caleutta in 1318| 
and it is to these that I am indebted for 
material upon which the brief sketch which 
follows IS based. 

Prominent amongst the theories of the origin 
of kingship wlilch were prevalent in these very 
early days was that of the social contract. It is 
certainly surprising to find that a theory com¬ 
monly supposed to have originated with Western 
thinkers of the seventeenth century A*tJ.—Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau — was a commonplace of 
Hindu political thinkers six centuries l>efore 
Christ, Yet a study of the Arthashastras leaves 
no doubt that this was so, KauUlya states 
that the people^ in order to quell disorders 
amongst themselves and to ensure the scales of 
justice being held even between the strong and 
the weak» the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, elected a king to discharge this duty^ allot¬ 
ting him ** one-sixth of their grains and one-tenth 
of their merchandise as his share*” The main 
respect in which the Hindu theory seems to have 
differed from that of its European sponsors of the 
seventeenth century was as to the extent of 
the power thus transfeiTed to the king* Hobbes^ 
view that absolute power was iirevoeably tranS’' 
ferred to the ruler differs materially from that of 
the Hindus. Kautilya makes it clear tliat live 
king was regarded as the servant of the people, 
the share of ^ain and merchandise awaided to 
him being held to be a wage paid for sendees 
rendered. So much so^ indeed, that if the king 
failed to recover stolen propertyt he was expected 
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to compt'iisate tlie sufferer from his own purse. 
“ Whatever of the property of citizens robbed by 
tlileves the king cannot recover shall be made 
good from his own pocket,’* * 

The theory of the social contract is also set 
forth in the Budflhist scriptures, wherein an 
account of the origin of kingship is put into the 
mouth of Buddha himself. In the course of a 
conversation with a young Brahman, V^asettha, 
he speaks of the confusion caused in past ages by 
the increase of crime amongst the people, and he 
goes on to tell of the measures concert^ by them 
for dealing with the state of affairs which had 
arisen. ** WTiat if wc were to select a isjrtain 
beiag," they arc represented as arguing, “ who 
should he wrathful when indignation is right, 
wlio should ccDsure that which should rightly he 
censuretl, and should banisli him who descr\'e5 
to he banished ? ** Thk proposal is acted upon. 
“ Then, Vasettha,” declares Buddha, *' those 
beings went to the being among them who was 
the handsomest, the best favoured, the most 
attmetive, the most capable, and said to him : 
* Come now, good being, he indignant at that 
whereat one should rightly be indignant, censure 
that which should rightly be censured, banish him 
who deserves to be banished. And wc will con¬ 
tribute to thee a portion of our rice,* And he 
consented, and did so, and Utey gave him a pro¬ 
portion of their rice.” ■ 

Emphasis is repeatedly laid upon the status of 
the king as being that of a servant of the public, 
and any assumption of arrogance on his part was 
apt to call foHh caustic reminders of liis true 
p^ition. “ What superciliousness is thine, O 
king! " exclaims Aryadeva, a Buddliist monk, 

* KAkidlya'i ^ ArthaA^Eu^trtt,'' qbititnl by Profe^mor BhHmlnAiir* 

4 '^Tbe AcnllfiA Suttuitn at the DifhJi Nikayn," ttnniUted by 

■T, W. wt 4 C. A. F. Rhyi DniLidw* 
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“ who art a mere servant of the body politic, and 
who receivest the sL^th part of the produce as 
thine wages ? ” ‘ 

There is another theory of the origin of king- 
ship in the Arthashastras, namely, tlut the king 
was ordained by God to quell the social disorders 
that broke out among men, and that he was, 
indeed, an incarnation of the di vine. This theory 
is held in reverence to this day, as I can vouch 
from personal knowledge. But Professor Shan- 
darkar argues that even those holding it did not 
associate the idea of absolute despotism with the 
institution of monarchy, and he quotes from a 
Sanskrit law-book, theSukra-nitj, in illustration of 
the position of those who accepted the theorj^ of 
the divine origin of kingship: “ The king who is 
virtuous is a part of the gods. He who is other¬ 
wise is a part of the demons.” 

The king, then, according to Hindu theory, 
was the sen’ant of the public charged with certain 
specified duties in the interests of the common 
weal, and with powers which w'cre subject to 
definite limitations. Professor Bhandarkar gives 
an eHcctive illustration of this in the shape of a 
story culled from the rich store of Indian folk-lore 
which the Buddliists collected and edited to suit 
their purpose — its incorporation in their scrip¬ 
tures under the title of the Jataka tales, or stories 
of the previous birtlis of Buddha. A king of 
Tokshasila, who had fallen under the spell of an 
ogress disguised as a beautifiil woman, is requested 
by the object of his infatuation to grant her 
authority over his kingdom. His i*eply provides 
remarkable confinnation of the limitations on the 
power of a king set forth above. ** My loye,^’ he 
objects, *' I have no power over the subjects of 
ray kingdom ; I am not their lord and master. I 
have only jurisdiction over those w’ho revolt and 

■ Quoted emn the Vln»yit bf i'nileMtor BlutiditTkBr. 
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do wrong. So I cannot give you power and 
authority over the whole kingdom/’ That over 
w^hich he had control, namely, his own palace, he 
did place at her disposal. 

The conclusion to be drawn, then, from the 
works on political science current amongst the 
Hindus some centuries b.c. is that stated by 
Dr. Mookerji in the quotation from his “ Local 
Government In Ancient India which 1 have 
given above. Later on, as life became more 
complex and a greater eiaboratinn of the ad¬ 
ministration became necessary, the power of the 
king increased, and the control of the central 
government over the lives of the people tended 
to become more exacting. But enough is now 
knowrn of early Hindu theory and practice in the 
sphere of adnitrustratLon to make it tolerably^ 
certain that it was based on the existence of 
i nnumcrable semi - independent sel f - governing 
bodies, and that the conception of the king as 
the sen^ant of the slate,” to quote another Indian 
authority of the present day, “ was one of the basic 
principles of political thought in Ancient India,” * 

And it is the exaltation of the past in his 
history that appeals most forcibly to the sentiment 
of the Indian nationalist of to-day. The only 
suggestions of a constructive character in the 
sphere of govemment so far made by the extreme 
wing of the Indian Nationalist party are those 
recently put forward by Mr. C. R* Das as 
President of the Indian National Congress which 
met at the close of 1022. After stating that in 
his belief the parliamentary form of government 
introduced from the West is not a govemment 
“ by the people and for the people,” he declares 
that no scheme of government which does not 
conform to this description can ever be regarded 

* Fnafiwir FramA|^i4 Nath Lei bJj ^'FubUi? ArlmitiiALimHan 
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as the trup foundation of Swaraj. The outline of 
the scheme which he then advocates as the ideal 
system for India, follows so faithfully m ite mam 
outlines the system of two thousand and more 
years ago which has been sketched aboy^ that 
his words are worth quoting in full. 
the organisation of village life and the practi™ 
autonomy of small local centres are more import¬ 
ant than either pro\'ineial autonomy or cent^ 
responsibility ; and if the choice lay between the 
two 1 would unhesitatingly accept the autonomy 
of the local centres. 1 must not be undcratwd 
as implying that the village centres wiU ^ cUs- 
connected units. They must be held toother by 
a system of co-operation and integration, tor 
the present there must be power in the ofijs 
the piovineial and Indian Government ; but the 
ideal should be accepted once for b ^, that Jhe 
proper function of tlie central authority, whe^er 
in the pro\^ncial or in the Indian Gover^ent, is 
to advise, having a residuary power of control 
only in case of need, and to be exercised under 
proper safeguards. 1 maintain that real Swaraj 
can only attained by vesting the power of 
government in these local centres. 

I have devoted some space to a considerabon 
of the system of administration in force inMci^t 
India because of the obvious bearing which it has 
upon the question which I have been discussmg, 
n™ly. the unsuitability of the partie^ar type 
of loci self-government which we have instituted 
to the genius of the Indian people. It w, I thi^ 
a not imreasonable deduction from the ^owledge 
which we now possess of the theory ™d 
of Boveminent in nncient India th^ if, instead of 
creating municipal and district boards of the 
Westerh type, we had begun by re-creaiiri^g toe 
village organisations which were congenial to 
people, IwaJ self-government would have made 
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more ^iati^^facto^y progresis than ha-s actually Ijecn 
the case* The steps wliich have been taken in 
various parts of Inma in recent j^ears to establish 
village self-governing bodies Imve been handi¬ 
capped by the prior existence of district and local 
boards. Instead of being the foundation of the 
whole edifice, they have had to be tacked on to 
the already existing institutions] and difficulty has, 
TOnsequently, been experienced in fitting them 
into the general scheme. It had been the in¬ 
tention of those who framed the Ben^I Local 
Self-government Bill in 1S83 to make the village 
the basis of local self-government. Union Com- 
mittceS] covering on the average an area of twelve 
square miles cach^ were to be established for the 
management of affairs of immediate interest to 
the villagers. The Secretary of State* however, 
insisted upon the district tieing made the unit, 
and when the Local Self-government Act of 1885 
was passed it was the district* consequently* and 
not th^Q village, w^hich constituted the administra¬ 
tive unit of local self-government. An expert 
Committee—the Bengal District Administration 
Committee—expressed the opinion thirty years 
later that “ this was to begin local selLgovemrncnt 
at the wrong end*^*^ with the result that smaller 
bodies were left “ dependent on the charity ” uf 
the distric^t board and ** with no clearly-defined 
position in the general scheme." It was not until 
1910 that a special Act known as the Bengal 
Village Self-government Act was passed with the 
object of placing union boards as far as possible 
upon a sound statutoiy basis, and of providing 
for the creation of village courts and benciies. 
This salutary return in the direction of the ancient 
indigenous system is breathing new life into local 
self-government. Let me conduct the reader to 
a Bengal village, the scene of the activities of a 
newly founded union board. 


i 


CHAPTER Xll 

THE INDIAN VDiIiAGE 


In the rainy season—June to October—the vast 
alluvial plairis of Bengal present a wonderfin 
spectacle. In Eastern Bengal the whole land is 
under water—but water from which spring amajs- 
iog crops of jiite and rice tinting the whole world 
with vivid green. Villages appear as small is^ds 
Ln an en^&rald tho hous^^ buned in d^nsc 
dumps of shady trees —tamarind, nim, 
pipal, jack, banana, palm, ^d bamboo — being 
built on filths raised artificially a foot or two 
above the normal level of the monsoon flood^ 
The great expanses of the rivers are covered with 
flotillas of boats with sails of white, brown, and 
blue. Creeks, on the piadd surfaces of which 
children may often be seen paddling themrelves 
about in circular pots of black day, eat their way 
into the village sites. Often a cunous pheno- 
menon may be witnessed, a boat sail^ across 
what appears to be a field of jute or rice. 
crops grow in varying depths of water, usually a 
few feet. But there are parts of the land where 
shallow depressions in the surface give the flood 
a greater depth—up to fifteen feet and more. 
The existence of these deeps is only to be detected 
by the particular variety of rice showing above 
the surface of the water. One would liardly 
expect to find crops growing in fifteen feet of 
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water. Neverthekss there they are, thtek crops 
of a curious long-stctrunecl paddy which has so 
adapted itself to environment that on a rising 
flood it is capabJc of growing as much as a foot 
in twelve hours. In the dAin-i-Akbari, Abu Faal 
Ailami has recorded that as fast as the water 
rises the stalks grow, so that the ear is never 
inuneised, inasmuch as those experienced in such 
matters have taken the measure of a single night’s 
growth at sixty cubits.” I do not know the siae 
of Abu Foal AUami's cubit; but the figure which 
1 have given above would be vouched for by the 
agricultural department. 

Such crops are reaped from boats; but 
ordinarily the man of Eastern Bengal spends the 
day waist deep or more in water. In s world in 
which the cultivated land is under water for as 
much as five, months in the year, and that at 
the time of^ the growing, and in the case of jute 
the harvesting of the chief crops, man necessarily 
becomes an amphibian. Yet, oddly enough, he 
seems to dlshke getting his head wet, and it is a 
common sight to see a man clad only in a modest 
loin cloth, standing up to his armpits in water 
and wearing a large circular hat of plaited bamboo 
to keep off the rain. 

"^e waters, however, do not have things all 
their own way. They carry with them large 
quantities of fine silt in suspension, w'hich sooner 
or later they are bound to deposit. So it comes 
about that in the great estuary through which 
the combined waters of the Ganges, the Brahma¬ 
putra, and the Megna — finely named “ the river 
of storms pour themselves into the Bay of 
Bengal, a fight between land and water is in 
constant progress. The mainland nvay be washed 
away; but a little farther out, where the silt- 
laden water of^ the rivers mingles with the water 
of the bay, silt is dropped and islands make 
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their appearance above the surface, I know of 
no better description of this curious battle-ground 
between land and sea than that given by Mr, 
Thompson in his final report on the survey and 
scttlenient operations in the district of Noakhali, 
“ Seen from the mainland across a few miles of 
smooth water the coast of North Hatia or any of 
the otlier islands within sight api^ars like a 
pencil line drawn along the indistinct horizon 
between water and sky which, as they meet, 
take both of them the same silver-grey shades. 
They are thicker lines when the tide is out, and 
even on approaching near, the cKect Is the same 
—a level line with the tones of a charcoal sketch,” 
The battle is a long-drawn one. At times during 
the past two centuries the mainland has bitten 
into tlie bay but has again retreated, and is 
now, according to Mr. Tliompson, much where it 
was two centuries ago. Nevertheless it continues 
to lay a broad foundation beneath the waters of 
the ocean upon which some day, surely, there 
will be built up dry land. For immediately 
opposite the Megna the five-fathom line has been 
pushed out appreciably during the last few 
decades, and off the Ganges delta is thirty-five 
miles awray. This becomes significant when com¬ 
pared with the deltas of the ^Mississippi and the 
Nile, in neither of which cases is the fi\"e-fathorn 
line more than a few hundred yards from the 
nearest land, 

In Eastern Bengal the rivers are the highways, 
and in the monsoon season smaller channels 
innumerable take the place of country lanes. 
This is the most convenient season for travel. 
The heat and moisture are oppressive, and the 
intrusion of an insect life vast in numbers and 
bewildering in variety is a source of exasperation ; 
but one can then move freely where one wills, for 
water, the medium of travel, is universal. And 
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the scene through ivhieb one passes, though in 
a sense monotonous, has an undoubted attraction, 
for seldom will one see elsewhere so glorious a 
mingling of so many differing shades O'f green. 
The ligMer or darker tones predominate accord¬ 
ing to the extent of cultivation. Where crops 
are extensive the jungle of palms, plantains, 
and other trees resembles a series of small islands 
in a vast bright green sea of rice and jute. Where 
tlic jungle is more aggressive and widespread the 
tables arc turned, and the stretches of rice and 
jute resemble bays and fiords pushing their way 
into a sombre shore. 

Little is to be seen at ISrst sight of the dw'elimgs 
of man, the jungle that surrounds them is so thick. 
But as one pushes one’s way along narrow 
openings through it in an atmosphere close and 
heavy almost beyond belief, one comes ^ upon 
unexpectedly large numbers of houses, frail and 
unimpressive eertainly, so far as appearance goes, 
but surprisingly commodious and clean. A culti¬ 
vator’s house—or bari —consists often enough of 
a number of semi-detached sheds of wattle buUt 
round and opening on to a courtyard. The big 
man of the village may have a more substantial 
residence of brick. 

To such a village in the Dacca district I came 
not long after the passing of the Village Self- 
government Act of 1919, to meet the members 
of the union board; and was conducted to a 
pandal erected in a small open space, the counter¬ 
part of the English village green. AH round the 
pandal in perspiring groups stood the sparsely 
clad population of the village, interested spectatop 
of what was going forwara. In front of me in 
the centre of the pandal stood a table on which 
were placed the books of the union board ; and 
round me were seated the members of the board, 
bearded and reverend seigneurs^ men who carried 
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the confidence of their fellow-villagers^ One or 
two spoke English tolerably well — the school¬ 
master of the nearest secondary schooJi a retired 
Government servant spending the evening of his 
days in the quiet of Ids ancestral home after 
thirty years of useful and strenuous scr%dee as a 
subordinate judicial officer, and a lawyer practis¬ 
ing at the nearest subdivisionat headquarters 
town . Tlie remaining hdf- dozen — the union 
boards conskt of nine members, of whom six 
are elected and three nominated—were typical 
villagers with no knowledge of English and 
engaged In various occupations besides the culti¬ 
vation of the land t one a shopkeeper, another a 
boatman, and so on* 

A small tax known as tlie chaukidari tax for 
the upkeep of the village police is a compulsory 
levy; but under the Village Self-government 
Act a union board may impose additional taxation 
to enable it to undertake various works for the 
benefit of Uie villages. I was shown the accounts. 
The board, though of recent creation, had imposed 
additional taxation amounting to a quarter of 
the chaukidari tax. Did the villagers object? I 
asked* At first, yes; but it was explained 
that the board required the money for the con¬ 
struction of certain wells. Now above all things 
the villagers wanted wells, for a supply of go^ 
drinking water was a long-felt want. They 
would see what the board could do. The board* 
it seemed, did veiy well; and during the coming 
year the rate of fixation was to be doubled for 
further improvements* Presently I saw the weliSi, 
excellent circular shafts lined with brick, some 
feet in diameter, and with a neat coping round 
the top* The cost had been Rs* 300—^£20—per 
well^ and neither the district board nor any other 
agency^ I was told^ could construct such weUs 
for less than double the sura, for the village 
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hnd done the work itfelf j the chairman of the 
board had kept the accounts and done all the 
C'lerieal work, a member of the board had super- 
vLsed construction, the labour had come* from 
the village itself. Tlierc had been, in fact, no 
middleman cliatgcs, and the village had get the 
full value of every rupte spent. Tlic year before 
twenty-five of the ijoanthi in the district had 
raised no revenue by taxation other than that 
of the chaukidari tax ; this year all but fourteen 
of the one hundred an<l tliirty union boards 
which had been established wdthin the area Itad 
levied additional rates. 

After the insp(‘ction of the wtils we returned 
to the partdiii for further talk, and I was told of 
a scheme upon which the villagers and board 
alike hnd set their hearts, the excavation of a 
large tank or resen'oir. But the project, they 
said, was a big one which, even with additional 
taxation, must remain for long Ijeyond their 
means. Tlu- ncene during the discussion which 
followed is one which re mains deeply impressed 
upon my memory — the members oi the bo^d 
seated round me, quiet, dignified men, speaking 
seldom, and always with deliberation; tichind 
me one or two of'the voung men of the village 
producing with the aid of large palm*leaf l/ms 
a faint but none the less welcome stir in the hot, 
suffocating air; outside the parnUd in the ft tree 
jdarc of the sun naked, dark-skinned cIiiidTen 
pEaj'ing on the water's edge, and in tlie middle 
distance, against a green background of tropical 
vegetation, the close ranks of stolid but interested 
onlookers. During a pause in the eonvcrsatiori 
an elderly man of good presence rose and asked 
permission to speak. His words were tranjilatcd 
to me Hen tenet by sentence. The tank would 
benefit the whole wople of the xdllage where he 
had been bom and amongst whom he had been 
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brought up. TJirovighout bis life he bad toiled 
upon the waters of bis motherland and was now 
a serang (riwr pilot), well known to and trusted 
by the river steamer companies. For the nieasuie 
of prosperity which he had been vouchsafed he 
desired to show' his gratitude to Providence, 
How better could he do so than by contributing 
to a W'ork of benefit to the people of his village ? 

he laid before me there and then an ap¬ 
preciable sura in currency notes to be given in 
trust to the board for the carrying out of the 
needed work. The whole scene recalled \’i\'idiy 
a mental picnic of ancient India in the days 
when the indigenous irrigation system consisted 
of tanl^ and channels “ wliich were built partly 
by individual benefactions and partly by com- 
munat enterprise.** ^ 

It is worth recalling that under the old Indian 
system of village assemblies this practice of 
making gifts for public purposes was oarriecl far. 
It was not unusum for a private individual to vest 
in ^e assembly a capital sum the Income from 
which was to pTO%*ide some service of a religious 
or secular character. There are inscriptions which 
tell us, for example, of a number of endowments 
made by private indiv'iduals for the proper 
maintenance of a tank at Ettaramallur in the 
district of Chingleput in Southern India ; one a 
gift of land, and others gifts of gold duly accepted 
by the .Assembly to defray the annual cost of 
clearing the tank of silt. One such endowment 
is referred to in detail as a gift of 200 kalanju of 
gold, tlic interest from wiiieh, amounting to 30 
kalaUju a year, was to be spent by the Assembly 
on this particular serv'ictr. It is added that in 
gratitude the Assembly exempted the donor from 
certain taxes.* There arc many such records of 

* ** I4>CaJ ^3i^vEnirn<'nt4ii AnnE-itt Tn^iia," by MookL*rjL 
* iWd. 
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eadoivmeiits to be udnuttistcrcd by viilagu assem¬ 
blies, a notabk type beiog those for religious 
ministrations; such, for example, as the provision 
of lamps to be maintained wrpetuaily burning 
before the altar of some temple. 1 am not aware 
of endowments of this latter kind having yet 
been made to the village boards which have 
come into existence under recent legislation ;-but 
it is noteworthy that, during tlic year of wliicb 1 
am writing, gifts for secular purposes aggregat¬ 
ing Rs. 10,000 were entnisted to various village 
boards in the Dacca district. 

The trial of petty crintinat cases and civil suits 
was a function of the guilds of ancient India, and 
the experimental establishment of village courts 
and benches under the Act of 1910 met with im¬ 
mediate success. In the year 1021, 652 criminal 
cases and 2218 civil suits were instituted before 
fourteen such courts and benches, a single village 
court disposing of 260 civil suits and 60 criiuinal 
cases. 

It w'ould seem, therefore, that the village is 
still the fundamental unit in the communal life of 
India; and it is worth noting in passing, as signifi¬ 
cant of the feelings of the village population, that 
at a recent conference of repTesentatives of unioit 
boards in the Dacca district, a proposal was put 
fonvard for discussion for the abolition of district 
boards. More significant still, the proposal was 
carried. 

1 have said that, in addition to the existence 
throughout the continent of an administrative 
system of a Western type, the visitor will notice, 
as a ^rther striking result of the coming of Great 
Britain to India, the introduction into a country 
essentially agricultural of the industrialisrn of 
Europe. It is, of course, to the towns that he 
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must turn if he would ascertain how this twig of 
the Western tree is faring as a result of the experi¬ 
ment of grafting it on to the ancient tree-trunk of 
the East. And to the towns of modem India, 
therefore, wc must now journey. 


CtL\PTER XIII 


TFIE INDUSTRIALISM OF THE WEST 

Ten or twelve years ago Sir nieodore Morison 
published a book under the title of “ The 
^ODomlc Transition in India,” in wLieh he 
painted a picture of the growing industrinUsation 
of the country; and he took Bombay, where the 
industrial revolution has already been accom¬ 
plished," as illustrative of the India of the future, 
liurai India, " with its brown villages and never- 
ending fields,” he spoke of as “ the India which 
is passing away ; Bombay,’’ he declared, “ is the 
presage of the future.” 

The great industrial concems of Bombay are, 
it is true, almost entirely in the hands of Intlians ; 
and there are doubtless not a few amongst her 
public men who view with pride and satisfaction 
the growing industries of their country. Sir T. 
Morison, indeed, was able to quote such opinions 
from the public utterances of men like the late 
Sir. Justice Ranade and Professor V. G. Kale. 
Nevertheless there arc otlieis who view not only 
with grave concern, but with intense dislike, the 
coming of tliis particular form of Western civilisa^ 
tion. Quite recently an Indian nationalist scoffed 
at the suggestion that the conditions under which 
the labouring population lived and worked in 
Bombay might be improvHj. ” UTiat is the good 
of trjr'ing to improve Bombay ¥ " he asked. ” It 
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Li a forflgn wen on tlic fat?c of India- Thore is 
only one thing to do with it; uholish it. ^ j 
^If. Gandhi’s campaign against machinc-made 
goods of all kinds and his aiim^ing endeavour to 
introduce tlie ancient spinning-wheel into every 
Indian household is of too recent^ date to need 
further elaboration. Moreover, this is a subject 
upon which I may have something to say m 
a final volume of these impressions. For the 
present I am merely concerned to give a generid 
idea of the nature and extent of the inroad which 
modem industrialism has made. ... * ]. 

Two great textile industries flourish in India-- 
the cotton industry in Bombay, Madras, and 
certain up-covmtry centres, such as Ajitnedabad, 
Nagpur, and Cawmpore, and the jute industry in 
Calcutta. They possess this characteristic m 
common, that their successive periods of pro¬ 
sperity have l>een the outcome of war. In the 
course of a year 2,800,0(M> bales of raw cotton pour 
into Bombay. Of these 1.100,000 are required 
to feed the mills of the city. And amongst the 
schemes now being carried out for its improve¬ 
ment is the provision of a new cotton grceJi in 
tlie northern area, liaving 200 go-downs with a 
storage capacity of 1,5(H),000 bales, and an equal 
number of open-air storage plots with accommoda¬ 
tion for 800,000 bales. This great industry — 
taking the whoJe of India —boasts of nearly 
7,000,000 spindles and 124,000 looms. It pro¬ 
duces every year from 600 , 000,000 to 700,000,00t) 
pounds of yarn and over 1 , 580 . 000,000 yards of 
woven gi^, and it employs from ^0-000 to 
850,000 persons. It was first planted in Bombay 
city in 1854, and of tlic 260 cotton mills m India, 
more than 180 aje located in that presidency 
to-day. Ai> anaJysts of the di’V'idetids paid by fifty- 
eight leading llombiiy itkills in the year follow]ng 

t See tlw Mjindlitslcf ClWWtlia« " of JuJy 1+ lirM. 
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the close of the Great War shows an awrage rate uf 
distribution of 44 ptr cent,^ There iSp indeed, no 
need to quarrel with Sir T. Morison^s assertion 
that in Bombay the ifidustrial revolution has 
already been accomplished/^ 

But it would be a mistake to assume that 
Bombay is typical of India, The lines of its 
development have been determined largely by 
geographical conditions, and are exceptional 
rather than typical. The city is tlie proud 
possessor not merely of a harbour which can be 
described without exaggeration as magnificent, 
but of the only haven of any importance in an 
immense coast-line running from Karachi in the 
north to Cape Comorin in the south. Another 
geographical feature, the importance of Tvhich has 
been realised only in recent years* is its proximity 
to the Ghats Mountains, which rise Hkc a \"ast 
r^part at no great distance from the coast-line, 
with vrliich they run parallel, and against w'hich 
the western monsoon inevitably breaks. 

Meteorological statistics in India are always 
interesting, as has been shown in the opening 
chapter. The statistics of the annual rainfall on 
the Ghats Mountains behind Bombav proved of 
teculiar interest to the manufacturers of the city- 
This can be seen by the most cursory examination 
of the returns of the rainfall. For example, at 
l^tpun, a station on the main line of railway a 
little siiort of tlie summit over which the line 
climbs, the annual rainfall is as much as 130 
inelies; whereas at Goti, only six miles further 
east, only 60 mehes arc registered. From ^vhich 
it is a simple deducrion that the monsoon bumlLng 
against the w^atl of motmtains precipitates vast 
quantities of water w^hich simply run to waste. 
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VVJiy, then, slionld not thiii volume of potential 
energy be caught and hamcsscd ? The inimcnse 
possibilities suggested by these meteorological 
Statistics were insistently pressed upon certain 
wealthy and capable citizens of Bombay by a 
well-known charaeter of that city, Mr. Da’V'id 
Gostling, with the result that in due course step^ 
were taken to exploit them. The Tata Hydro^ 
Electric Power Supply Company came into exist¬ 
ence in 1910, with an authorised capital of two 
erores of rupees,^ and the ivorks constnicted by 
the eonipany were formally opened in February 
1915* The water is draivn from three lakes to a 
receiving rescrvoirin whence it is carried in pipes 
to the power-house at Kliopoli at the foot of the 
Ghats, 1T25 feet below, developing a pressure of 
750 lb* per square inch in the course of its descents 
This project, originally designed to supply the 
city with 30,000 electrical horse-power^ under¬ 
went expansion during construction, the capital 
of the ixjinpany being raised to three crores 
and the power provided to over 40,000 horse¬ 
power* 

WTicn once the advantage of this method of 
developing energy was realised, a ready demand 
for current arose* It was estimated that the 
cotton mills of Bombay alone w'ould require 
100,000 hoxw-power, and that the total demands 
of the city would amount to 100,000 horse-power* 
A new" company accordingly came into existence 
some eighteen months after the ojpenmg of the 
Kliopoli station, for the purpose of carrying out 
a furtlicr project designed w^hco completed to 
supply 100,000 horse-power. In tliis case the 
water is drawn from the Andhra river and the 
power-station is at Bhivpuri, about seventeen 
miles to the north of Khopoli. 

In 1919 a third company was formed, entitled 

* Ottcerore=lOKfflW^. 
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tilt Tata Power Company, Lbd^, for the piirposse 
of carrying tbroogli another scheme known as the 
Nila-Mulat wliieh when in full opcratioii will be 
capable of generating 150,000 horse^power. 

Even tlik does not complete the list of hyclro- 
electric projects associated with the name of the 
Tat as. The most ambitious scheme of all, known 
as the Koyna river project, has for its object the 
creation of a chemical industrial town at or near 
Jaigarh^ a small inlet on the coast a hundred miles 
or so south of Bombay. Among the cliief in¬ 
dustries to be undertaken ivUl be the electro¬ 
chemical production of aluminium from bauxite, 
of which there are large deposits scattered over 
the Indian continent. The Kojma river, after 
rising near Mahabaleshwar, runs south for some 
distance parallel to the scarp of the Ghats chain 
before it turns east to flow into the Kistna* It 
has during this part of its course a catchment area 
of 350 square miles, with an average annual rain¬ 
fall of from 150 to 250 inehes within two or three 
miles of a natural fail of 1700 feet. The rcsen^oir, 
wlijch will be formed by the construction of a dam, 
will have a gross storage capacity of 133,100 
niilhon cubic feet, and the energy generated will 
amount to from 300,000 to 350,000 horse-power. 
VVhen this great scheme is in operation tliere 
vrill be a prospect of tliere springing up at or 
near Jaigarii one of the largest combmations of 
electro-chemical industries in the world i and 
with these figures before one It is unneeessary to 
labour the importance to Bombay and its neigh- 
bourhocKl of the peculiar geographical position 
which it occupies* What city in the world is 
there like Bombay,” exclaimed an enthusiastic 
r^ident, “ with its magnificent twenty miles of 
littoraJr with a gravity water-supply scheme 
delivering &a,000,(KJ0 gallons of water daily, and 
witJi tlie certainty of some 25C»,000 iiorsc-power 
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hytlru-electricully genemtcJ being available in 

the near ^ture ? ^ i? j- 

Mention must be made, bowever, of a dis¬ 
advantage of some importanee which is likewise 
due to her geographical position- Being situate 
on a very narrow island only twelve miles in 
length* the area of the city is inoonvementiy 
restricted. It necessarily followed that with the 
influx of a vast industrial population it became 
seriously o\^ercrowdcd. A stroll through the^ in¬ 
dustrial quarters of the town is all that is required 
to show that within its w^aJls its inhabitants jostle 
one another uncomfortably. Even before the 
War, pcess\.ire upon its space was so great that its 
citizens lived crushed together at the rate of over 
42,500 to the square mile—a figure exceeded m 
the ease of one city otUv in whole of India, 
tlmt of the capital of the native state of Jeypo^, 
which has a population of over 45,500 to tl\e 
square milc^ And with the boom in the cotton 
industry which arose out of the ^ 

additional population streamed into the city, in- 
encasing tlu! number of its inliabitants^ according 
to conserii'ativc estimateSf by as much as 25 per 
cent* l.aud in certain areas of the city sold not 
long ago at £37:10s* per square yaid * 

tiuch congestion called for drastic action, and 
the Government of Bombay took the lead in 
fomuilatlng a programme for the expansion of 
the city. A scheme was drawn up for the con¬ 
struction by Government of 50*000 tenemente at 
a cost of £5,000*000, and a progranimc of land 
reelamation and of building cxwinsioni not on^ 
in the city and the port areas* out in the neigh* 
bouring island of Salsette, destined to become 
the site of a Greater Bombay, w*as framed in co- 

* Kir CurlL'*, K.C^S.I., ia ft (wtper publiahc^l id tlx ** 

tbc ituvaJ iiorirly of Arti* " uf July IS, lilTil. 
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operation with the municipatity and the Improve¬ 
ment and Port Trusts at an estimated cost in sdl 
of £30,000^000- From which it will be seen that 
what man can do to overcome the one serious 
disadv'antage with which Nature has penalised 
Bombay, will certainly be done* 

To the advantages conferred by its geo¬ 
graphical situation upon this great entrepot of 
commerce must be added the advantage which it 
derivtii from the compasition of its inhabitants* 
Its pKjpuIation is essentially cosmopolitan, and is 
made up Jargcly of the keenest trading races of 
Asia. The foreign- bom clement is higher here 
than in any other city in India, no less than 804 
per thousand* Amongst its great captains of 
industry the Parsls are prominent — refugees in 
gone by from the hosts of Islam that over¬ 
ran Persia, and never handicapped, as has been so 
large a portion of tlic people of India proper* by 
Mste restrictions* Jews there are, too* from 
Baghdad* Khojas from Cutehi and Banias and 
Bhattias from Gugerat. 

The situation in Calcutta is a very different 
one^ Here, too, there is a large and Nourishing 
Congregated on the banks of 
the Huglili river are innumerable jute mills with 
something like 850*000 spindles and 40,000 looms, 
employing in all about 275,000 persons* It has 
wen estimated that the total capital* including 
shares, debentures, reserve and other funds in- 
Ncsted in the mills on the banks of the river, 
amounts to £30,000*000. But with scarcely an 
^ception the mills are in the liands of Europeans* 
Ihc hbre is movrii nowhere else in the world — it 
in a practical monopoly of Bengal and ilssam; 
and for many generations the people of these 
eountnes had spun and woven it by hand* Yet 
the industry in its present form* apart from being 
earned on upon the soil of India and by means 
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of Indian labour, has no claim to In^an nation^ 
ality. It is palpably an exotic. It is, neverthe¬ 
less, an enterprise of great interest "which merits 
description. 

The credit for fust calling the attention of the 
Western world to this particular fibre rests with 
a Dr. Ro 3 tburgh* who in 1795 sent home to the 
Dirt^ctors of the East India Company a b^c of 
what he described as the Jute of the natives. 
This seems to be the first recorded use of the word 
jvite, which is probably in origin an Ang^iieisca 
rendering of the word pal of Eastern Ifcnga], 
sometimes pronounced jhui. Its preparation by 
hand appeam to have been an almost uDiversm 
occupation in the cottages of Eastern Bengal. 
According to a Calcutta merchant of those days, 
it per\'aded all classes and penetrate into every 
household. Men, women, and children found 
occupation therein. “ Boatmen in their spar^ 
moments, husbandmen, palankeen eamersT and 
domestic servants i everybody, in fact, TOiDg 
Hindus, pass their leisure moments, djs^ff m 
hand, spinning gunny twist*” It enabled even 
the Hindu widow to pay her way instead of 
becoming a charge upon her far^y, fur its 
paration formed the never-failing resource ot 
that most humble, patient, and despised of created 
beings* saved by law from the pyre out condemned 
by opinion and custom for the remainder of her 
days, literally to sackcloth and ashes*” \ 

It was not until 1829, however* that jute made 
its appearance in the Customs rcttims. In that 
year a consignment of 18 tons was exported* 
valued at £62. Its value was still douhtfui* how¬ 
ever, and up to the year 1888 the flax and hemp 
spinners of Dundee found it ad^^isablc in their 
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market quotations to guamntee ttieir products 
free from Indian jute.* In tliat year experiments 
met with some success, and f.vports were made in 
small quantities averaging by the middle of the 
century about 12,000 tons a year. 

With the outbreak of tlic Crimean War the 
supplies of flax and hemp from Russia were cut 
off, and jute was at oncje sought after os a sub¬ 
stitute, the amount exported annually during the 
yeara 1854-58 averaging over 35,5(>0 tons. In 
1853 the hist yam spun by machine in India was 
turned out on the site of the present ^Vellington 
mills near Serampore, and four years later the 
first jute cloth woven on a power-loom made its 
appearance on the market. The next grciit im¬ 
petus w^hieh the jute industry was to receive came 
from another war, the American War of Secession, 
in 1861. Cotton was at that time still used 
widely for packing and wrapping purposes. At 
the outbreak of war in 1861 the price of " middling 
Orleans ” cotton w.*is 9jd. per lt>.; by the middle 
of 1864 it was 2s. Tjd, per lb, Tlic effect upon 
jute was immediate. Kor the five years ending 
1868 the exports of raw jute from India averaged 
131,403 tons a year, a figure which rose during 
the next five years to nearly 243,000 tons. Still 
the industry in India developed sloiriy, and up 
to the year 1870 rximpriscd less than a thousand 
looms. It was the manufacturer in Dundee who 
shared with the cultivator in ilengaj the benefits 
of the rapidly increasing demand. 

Successive wars, however, during the past fiftv 
years—the Franco-German War of 1870, the 
South African War of 1890, the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904, and fiaally the European War of 
1014—have given to the industry in Bengal the 
position of predominance which it occupies to-day. 
On the eve of the outbreak of war in 1914 the 

^ D,. VVallucTp ** The R^nuaiMzc of Juie*'* 
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mills in India were exporting every far 

short of 370.000,000 

of ciott], having a total value of nearly il9,OW.OOO. 
Three years later, when the ^Vor was at height, 
tliesc figures had jumped to 805,000,000 ba^ and 
1 *230,000,000 yards of cloth, with a value of 
£27,750,000, Sand-bags were made in hundreds 
of miUions, The Calcutta mills turned them out 
at the rate of 80 , 000,000 a month as long as they 
were? requir(?d to do so. At one moment an omer 
for 130,000,000 was received. I asked if tins 
would enibarrass the mills. Not all \ it wou _ 
merely require tlie use of one-fifth of the lomns ol 
the city for a couple of months. The number of 
these bags suppHed by the Calcutta mills to the 
allied armies between the autumn of 19|a and the 
same season in 1017 would have sufficed, allowing 
thirt,v-fouT hags filled with sand to Uie yard, to 
girdle the earth with a solid rampart six feet m 
Light. Tlic consumption of the Calcutta mills 
Qow averages over a million tons of raw jute ana 
over a miliion tons of coal a year. 

And tills activity in the jute industry gai^e a 
fillip to a number of subsidiary Industrie. 1 he 
supply from abroad of such things as Imbbms. 
plane tree-rollers, pickers, roller-skins, btltoig, 
and porcelain thread-guides was cut ofi, and their 
production in India became an imperious neces 
sity. For example, the consumption of raw muc- 
pickers in the Bengal jute mills is approxima e y 
45,000 a month. Had their manufactiij^ not 
been extemporised in India, the wlurr and crasj 
of 40,000 looms and 800,000 spmdles would lia\ e 
died down; over a quarter of a m^on pcop e 
would have been tlirowm out of work, i^d imlls 
worth millions of pounds sterling would have lam 

Other industries—notably the tea industry 
found themselves cut off from their normal source 
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of supply* Over 300,000^000 lb, of tea arc made 
in India every year; the value of the tea exported 
during the year Ixjfore tlie War was little short of 
£ 10 , 000 , 000 ^ Its consuroption of Venesta tea- 
chests amounted to from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
a year* and they came chiefly from Russia 
and Japan. Their manufacture was, therefore, 
organised in Bengal and Assam. And this new 
industry in its turn called for subsidiary industries 
such as lead mills and nail and rivet factories* 
Even here the end of the industrial chain had not 
been reached, for nails cannot be made ^vithout 
W'lre, and hitherto there had been no wire-drawing 
plant in India. 

Pruning knives and kindred implements are 
another essential ref|uir^ment of the tea industry* 
In the year 1918 the first Indian pruning knife 
was made from Indian steel, the product of the 
Tata works. The consuuiption of such knives is 
estimated at 150,000 a year* 

These are but examples of some of the smaller 
industries brought into existence out of imperious 
necessity due to the War^ Another major in¬ 
dustry that uiuicrwent rapid expansion was the 
production of iron and steeL The great Tata Iron 
and Steel Company had been formed in 1907p and 
the entire plant of the company had come into 
operation at Jamshedpur* on the borders of Bengal 
and Orissa, in 1912, It had scarcely more than 
started on its career, consequently, when its 
resources were subjected to a tremendous strain 
occasioned by the demands of war. Large ex* 
tensions were undertaken. New blast furnaces 
were put in hand and others planned. The 
future output of the company is expected to be 
1 ,000,000 tons of steel a year* An earlier enter¬ 
prise^ was that of the Bengal Iron Company at 
Kulti, founded in 18TS; and a number of new¬ 
comers are now entering the field* The Indian 
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Iron and Steel Company ait erecting worfe at 
Hirapur on a scale comparable with those of the 
Tata Company. At Ondal in the Ranimnj dis¬ 
trict, a company entitled Indian Steels. lilted, 
is laying down electric furnaces for the production 
of steel suitable for tool and machine constmc- 
tion ; and at Rupnaroinpur, the Kirtyanand Iron 
and Steel Comply have erected plant for the 
production of steel eastings on a large scale. 
And on a par with these are projects for the 
manufacture of jute-raiU macynery, agricultural 
implements, tinplates, and, last but not least, 
sulphuric acid on a large scale in the cnvimns of 
the existing Tata works at Jamshedpur. By the 
roadside, too, running from Calcutta to Barrack- 
pore may be seen newly erected builings for 
the nianufacture of luacliine tool^ for the Inciiaii 
QiArket^ 

No mater impetus, then, could conceivably 
have been given to the industrial revolurion of 
which Sir T, Morison wrote, than that wdiich was 
quite unexpectedly given to it by llie European 
War. Yet the industrialism of the West still 
reiTi-CLins to a large octent ftn i^xotic upon Indian 
soil, I am not likely easily to forget my ^t 
inspection of a Calcutta jute mill, for it was a f^- 
cinatitig experience. Twenty thousand spinmes 
w^ned unceasingly ; a thousand looms crashed 
inexorably. The thrumming of the eiipnes. tlic 
wliirr of the spindles, the crash of the looms, all 
these tyngs denoted a gigantic and sIccpleM 
activity. The whole thing was a draniatic mam- 
fesUUon of power. But its ownemlup and its 
organisation were not Indian but BntisJi. And 
the same thing applies to practically every 
jute mill in the country: and the statistira 
show that of the whole value of manufactured 
goods exported from India every year, jute 
manufactures are responsible for more than 
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half. The figures for 1826-21 are ; jute manu¬ 
factures. £95,300,000 1 all other manufactures, 
£32,500,000, 

Other facts concerning the industrial revolu¬ 
tion point in the same dire ction. The works for the 
production of machine tools on the Barrackporc 
road are not Indian works : they are being put up 
by IVlessrs. Alfred Herbert. The great iron and 
steel works at Jamshedpur are the offspring of 
the great Parst firm of Bombay-—^and Bombay, as 
already explained, is not typical of India proper 
in this respect. Similarly, the other large iron 
and steel works to which reference has tteen made 
are in the main European aad not Incfian ente^ 
prises. Indian indifference to modem industrial¬ 
ism could hardly be better illustrated than by her 
apathy in the case of the leather industry. It 
would be difficult to imagine a country better 
situated for the production of leather than India. 
She possesses in almost unlimited quantities the 
two necessary ingredients, namely, hides and 
skins on the one hand and tanning materials on 
the other. By applying the one to the other she 
had it in her power to increase the value of each 
hide she sold by from four to five rupees. Yet 
with a prodigality which cannot be attributed to 
altruism, and which must, therefore, be set doiim 
to indifference, she exported them side by side in 
shiploads to other countries. In the year before 
the War she exported 1,682.000 cwt, of raw hides 
and skins, and 1,467.000 eivt. of dyeing and 
tanning stuffs. Comment upon these figures is 
altogether superfluous. Under the influence of 
war eonditions a change came about. A resea^h 
tannery subsidised by the State came into exist¬ 
ence, to be followed by the appearance of new 
tanneries and the reconstruction of others that 
were in existence. But the War was in a sense an 
artificial stimulant, and no development due to 
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it can alter the significance of the state of affairs 
set forth above. _ , 

Wth all these things in mind, I find it dimi^t 
to escape from the conclusion that the organisa¬ 
tion of mdustries on the lines evolved by Western 
nations—^industries, that is to say, which require 
a huge array of machinery driven by mechanical 
power, steam, hydraxiUc, or electric, and which 
necessitate the aggregation of vast numhets of 
human beings to perform for a fixed wage so much 
of the operation as cannot be perfomed hy the 
machine itself—is something which is altogether 
alien to the genius of the Indian people. Of 
course, there are modem industrial undertakings 
which arc exclusively Indian, and I would not 
have it supposed that there are not Indians 
outside Bombay who possess the initiative, the 
technical skill, and the organising ability necessary 
for the successful running of such businesses. I 
rcc^ h^ a dozen such enterprises which I have 
myself visited, and of which I can speak in the 
highest terms. But these arc exceptional rather 
than typical, and their existence does not in¬ 
validate the general conclusion arrived at above— 
a conduaion which finds striking confirmation in 
the verdict of the Indian Industrial Commission 
of 1916-18 that" the industrial system is unevenly 
and in most cases inadequately developed; and 
the capitalists of the country, with a few notable 
exceptions, have till now left to other nations 
the work and the profit of manufacturing her 
valuable raw materials, or have allowed them to 
remain unutiUacd.” Western industrialism is, 
indeed, regarded by a not inappreciable Mction 
of educated public opinion not merely with in¬ 
difference but with deep-rooted averaion. " This 
one thing,'’ said Mr. C. R, Das, long before Mr. 
Gandhi launched his campaign against the civilisa¬ 
tion of the West, we must remember for ever, 
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that this industrialism never was and never will 
be art and part of our nature^ , , , If we seek to 
establish industrialism in our land, we shall be 
laying down with our hands the road to our do¬ 
st ruetion. Mills and factories—like some gigantic 
monster — will crush out the little life that still 
feebly pulsates in our veins, and we shall whirl 
round with their huge wheels and be like some 
dead and sotdlcss machine ourselves.” 

And the modem factory is as uncongenial to 
the Indian workman as is the industrial system to 
the educated Indian idealist. It sounds almost 
a paradox to say that in a country with a |>opula- 
tion of 320*tKJO|000 the demand for factory labour 
is always in excess of the supply. Nevertheless, 
such is the case. And the key to the puzzle is 
provided by the census statistics, which show tliat 
00 per cent of the vast population of the continent 
is classed as ruraL The significance of this figure 
becomes apparent when compared with the corre¬ 
sponding figure in a modem industrial State like 
England and Wales^ where the census of 1021 
showed that nearly SO per cent of the people live in 
towns* This overwhelming preponderance of the 
rural population is not apparent to the visitor, who 
usually passes from town to town. But as one s 
opportunities of travelling in country districts 
extend, one discovers the paramount part played 
by agriculture in the economy of the country. 
One soon realises that like Cain the Indian is a 
tiller of the gtoimd, and one has little hesitation 
in deciding that he labours under the curse called 
forth by uic behaviour of Adam. He eats of the 
herb of the field, and if appearances go for any¬ 
thing he does so in sorrow all the days of his life* 
Most assuredly does he eat bread in the sweat of 
his brow. Not that one should judge hastily 
by appearances. As has already been pointed 
out, the Indian is seldom given to displays of 
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liilarity* but is disposed by tttJijKTanicnt tgwards 
soSeomity. On the whole, be is pn^bably far 
happier as a peasant than he wiU be as a member 
of an industrial proletariat if ever the hand-looni 
is completely ousted by the power-loom, and tlu^ 
factory casts its net wide over the countryside 
and sweeps its inhabitants into crowded towns aa 

it has done in the West. , „ j i.u 

At any rate, the worker in the factory and the 
mill is still a villager at heart. He docs not 
settle down and make his home near the scene 
of his labour. He stays and works as long as 
necessity compels bim, and then he departs 
back to his village. In Bengal the workpeople 
are almost exclusively immigrants from other 
provinces, who retain their foreign domicile and 
reside in bachelor messes m the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of their work. The workman a heart is 
not amidst the restless and tireless mac^er)' 
alongside of which he toils, but away m the 
village where stands, however humble be the 
actual building, his deeply loved ancestral home. 
I have vivid recoUections of travelling across the 
cotton country of the Central Provinces at the 
time of the gathering of the crop. The landscape 
wore the untidy appearance which is so marfcert 
ft characteristic of the Indian countryside. n 
places the land was flat, in others crumpled. _ ne 
crop straggled carelessly into the ground o i 
neighbour, and trees were scattered 
whole promiscuously and in disorder, w iia 
particularly attracted my attenUon^, however 
was the behaviour of the people. They were, i 
the employers of labour with whom I discussed 
the matter were to be believed, ^ inconsequent 
as their landscape. The call of the lftnd_ at 
a time became irresistible. Every one who cou 
possibly do so migrated to Ibe fields, A 
ordinarily employed oa the railway would re ur 
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suddenly to Ills natural occupation— that of agri¬ 
culture—and until the crop was garnered the 
railway knew him no more. On all sides of me 
I saw collections of fiUnnsy sheds of brushwood 
more preposterously untidy even than the lest^—■ 
the temporary homes of those carried along on the 
tide of this strange migration from the workshop 
to the land. 

Some years later t had occasion to study a 
variety or official documents dealing with the 
question of the efficiency of Indian labour. “ The 
most serious defect of Indian industrial labour,” 
I learned from one of them, “ is that it is inter¬ 
mittent.” And as 1 read on further that the 
worker was at heart an agriculturist, that he only 
worked at the factory in order to save sufficient 
money for some family festival or to tide over 
bad farming seasons, and that he almost alwavs 
returned to his village at harvest time, the 
untidy landscape of the cotton country of the 
Central Provinces rose before my mind. The 
report which I was studying contained more 
details than I had picked up on the dusty land¬ 
scape. It averred that 10 per cent was a very 
low estimate of the number of absentees at any 
one time m any particular industry, and that 
during the harvest season s taffs were sometimes 
reduced by as much as one-third.^ 

The Indian peasant is not, consequently, an 
efficient workman. Mills have now been in 
existence in Calcutta for nigh on seventy years: 
but the number of hands required per loom is 
still much greater than in similar mills in Europe. 
The contrast is most marked, perhaps, in the 
mining industiy. 'Hie coat seams in India and 
in the United States of America are of approxi¬ 
mately the same thickness. In the latter country 

^ Report UB the zmd prcwpecti uf Rritlih tnule io Indio 
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tlic amount of coal produced per person employed 
above and below ground is roughSy 800 tons a 
year* In India in 1020 it was just 100 tons. 
Some part of the difference is no doubt attribute 
able to the greater use of labour-saving maemnery 
in America j but much is accountabSe to tne 
inefficiency of Indian labour. The Indian miner 
has eccentricities of his own which Y- 

be tolerated in Western lands. The Sonthab 
miner, for example, when he goes below ground 
takes with him not merely his pick and shmel, 
but his wife as well. He makes this, m fact, a 
condition of his going below ground at wl, 

India has stiU a long way to go before the 
industrial revolution is accomplished, ^d many 
obstacles to overcome, not the least oi which is 
the unwillingness of the ^eater number of her 
people to tread the industrial road* 


CHAPTER XTV 


WEALTH* ACTUAL AHD POTENTIAL 

India is actually a poor country according" to 
Western standards, because her wealth is un¬ 
developed—because^ in other words^ the industrial 
revolution referred to in the last chapter has not 
yet taken place, A rough estimate of the average 
income per head of the population of India at 
the close of the nineteenth century was £3 a yeaXp 
CaJeulations based on recent figures in the Pre^ 
sidency of Madras give a higher figure to-day* 
namely, £10; but this increase is discounted to 
a great extent by the heavy fall in the purchasing 
power ^ of the tnpee^ Taxation has increased 
appreciably in recent years* yet at the close of 
the War (11118-19) its incidence amounted only 
to a fraction more than 3a. 2|d. per head^ or# if 
land revenue be included* to a trille more than 
4s* Qjd. The meaning of these figures becomes 
dearer when compared with those of a highly 
industrialised country such as Great Britain, 
whose people are ciedited with an average 
income of £30 or £40, and who cheerfully pay 
taxes at the rate of £10 :12s, per head, or, if 
local taxation be included, at the rate of £21 
per head J 

A rapid survey of the two main factors 
necessary for the production of weal til—man- 

* PiflMfEi for 
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ix>wcr and natural ctjsources— will satisly one that, 
however poor a country India may apt^ar o 
be to-dayfshc ts a land of immense 
biliUes. The British flag flies over 
sauare miles of the dry surface of the globe. Of 
tSn^ast area Indk claims 1 . 800.000 squam 
mUcs, or something 

the whole. But this seventh part of the 
Empire possesses far more than 
share of the Empire’s man-power. Of the esti¬ 
mated total population of 440 , 000 , 000 , 
claims no les? Sum 320,OW,000, « 
wliicli exceeds two-thirds of the whole, 
have been given in Chapter L wluch show that 
this vast human hive of workers is ^ 

the most part, in cultivating J^ajid ®nd 

grounds have been given in the prec^mg chapteT 
for concluding that for ni^y years t^me they 
will continue to be so. Indeed, no 
trast in occupation than that tetw^n 
of Great Britain and those of India coudd weU 
be found. Whereas the 

aggiegations in huge towns, the latter live spread 

o^r the countryside in countless . 

England and Wales, as I have alread> 

out, 80 per cent of the population is 

as urban ; in India 90 per cent is recorded m 

"rr E^ery year somf 225,000,000 acres m 

British India bring forth crops of 

coffee; rice, wheat, barley, and 

oraitis * linsecdj sesanium* rape, - j- 

cotton.’jute. a"d “‘’'Si .‘"tZ; 

opium, nod toW. In » ^ 

spreading acres have yielded “J! 

of cleaned rice; 10 . 260.000 of wheat, 

370,000,000 lb. of tea; 4,5W.(^ ^no'ioO^tons 
of cotton; 8 , 300,000 bales of jute ; ! 

of linseed; nearly 1,200,000 tons of rape and 
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mustard; the same amoiiDt of ground-nut; and 
2,750,000 tons of raw sugar. 

Nor has tliia immenfic territory reached ftny- 
tlung approaching its full development. The 
tiller of the soil in India U, to say the least, con* 
sciv'atjve in his methods. With the aid of modern 
science the crops upon the land already cultivated 
can be enormously increased. Take an exatnple. 
Bengal and Assam hold a practical monopoly in 
the production of jute, the raw material of the 
gunny bags in which, year by year, are moved 
the harvests of the world. 

Much painstaking research on the part of the 
experts of the Agric^tural Department, involving 
the scientific examination on Mendelian lines of 
innumerable varieties followed by cross-breeding, 
has resulted in the discovery of varieties of the 

S lant which give a yield much in excess of those 
itherto grown by the Indian peasant, A variety 
known as Kokya Bomboit giving on, the avera^ 
160 !b. of fibre more per acre than the local 
varieties, has been distributed amongst the 
villages of Elastem Bengal during the past few 
years, and by the year 1921 was being grown on 
an area of 200,000 acres. So successful was the 
crop, that it was estimated that the eventual 
increase in the yield of the plant on the jute lands 
of Bengal might easily amount to 400 , 000,000 
lb. of fibre, worth probably £2,750,000 sterling. 
Scarcely this estimate been made when a 
still more highly productive variety was dis¬ 
covered, giving on the average a yield of SO lb. 
an acre more fibre than Kakya Bombai itself, A 
similBr story can be told of rice. Research pro¬ 
duced not long ago two varieties giving yields 
greater by some 350 lb. per acre than that of the 
local variety. In 1919 these two varieties were 
grown on 250,000 aci^ with the result that the 
food supply on this area was increased by 
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60,000,{KM} lb. of grain, wrorth £200,OOT. Re- 
search on these lines is still proceeding, and further 
success ill this direction is 
Be it remembered that round the head o 
Bbv of Bengal alone lie 30 , 000 , 0 ^ acres of pro- 
durtivc rice land, and some idea of the ultimate 
value of these discoveries can he formed. 

These are not the only ways in wduch the 
aericultural output is being increased. By meo^ 
Tirri-ation vaSt tmets of land tormeT]j^Tt 
arc facing brought under the plough. Tlie ^nja^b 
provides^a notable example. Here an 
has been transformed into a bounteous 
Canai colonies have been plotted "^^y 

9,000,000 acres in the province have been brough 
under cultivation by irrigation worlw classed^ 

productive, i.e. works capablcvnthm ®“„y. , 

of their construction of producing 
revenue to cover their working expei^ 
interest clxarees on their 
only when these 

fruit that the North -Westein State 

a system with nearly miles of 

to pay . In British India as a whole 67,000 imlM 

of^ irrigate 28 , 000,000 acres of land, ^ 

estimated value of the crops 

ment works amounting to o’lcr ^ , Aiw ’ hptmr 

vear. Existing schemes ^ bf 

kdded to, and it is offlaally 

the time that projects now 

are in full order, and a 

great scheme in Sind ^own “ 

Barrage is carried through, the preset irrigated 
area S 28 , 000,000 acres will have 
40 000 QOO acres ^ AU these things are sign-pMts 
al™*’'Wch Indiai. t»v,Iliog 

I Thii boffc project, llw grt*!™* Um 

M S£'^*lL tb« pwlW>#e 
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towards a vastly mcrcasei] production of mw 
material. 

Another large potential source of wealth are 
the forests, which cover over 2^,000 square mites 
of territory. These inunense tracts are gradually 
being taken in hand ; but the uut-tum of timber 
and hrewocxl at present amounts to only 2 cubic 
feet per acre, while the manufacture of paper 
pulp from such things as bamboo—of which there 
are vast quantities—has only recently been under¬ 
taken. A useful product of the forests is tlie 
fruit of certain trees widely distributed over the 
continent, to which the commercial name of 
myrobaian has been given. Its value is due to 
the tannin which it contains, and w^hich re’nders 
it an important tanning agent. It is exported at 
the rate of from 40,000 to 60,000 tons a year. By 
a happy coincidence, the country w'hich produces 
a tanning agent on so large a scale likewise pos¬ 
sesses in almost unexampled quantity material 
which, w^hen tanned, becomes a commodity of 
universal consumption, namely, leather. 

No statistics arc required to apprise any oue 
who is familiar with the Indian landscape, whether 
in north or south or cast or west, of the part 
played by the cow in the internal economy of the 
country. Let him call to memory any rural 
scene, and lie w'tU find it dominated by the bullock 
or the cow. A vast expanse stretches away in 
Hat monotony to a distant hortxon. Overhead, 
the sun steers its course across space more mono¬ 
tonous in its featureless uniformity even than the 
dusty plain below. A small cloud of dust rises 
from the ground. As it approaches it is accom¬ 
panied by the creaking and groaning of crude 
w'ooden wheels upon primitive wooden axles. 
The procession moves with the slow, unrhythmical 
motion which is peculiar to the draught bullock. 
The string of bullfX;k-earts which emerges from 
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its fog of dust is a. thing of immemorial antiquity 
and of universal distribution. You Tivill see it 
threading its leisurely way along dusty country 
lanes, and you will also see it lumbering the 
streets of great cities—hauling bates of cotton to 
and from the milts of Bombayt and blocking the 
riverside streets of Calcutta. There is scarcely 
an operatibn in Indian agricultural life in which 
the cow docs not play an essential part. It 
treads out the grain on countless threslimg-ftoors; 
it drags, with patient resignation, the archaic 
filough with which the Indian peasant turns over 
the soil of the continent; with a s tmila r im¬ 
perturbable indiffcrcncfc it raises water to be 
poured over the thirsty land from innumerable 
wells, plodding out interminable circles as it turns 
the Persian water-wheel, or stamping out straight 
lines os it passes up and down the inclined ramp 
of the simple haulage variety. These things have 
been recaUed in order to clothe the dry bones of 
statistics with flesh and blood. It was estimated 
by the Indian Industrial Commission that there 
were in India 180,000,000 head of cattle and 
87,000,000 sheep and goats ; and in any case the 
eiqjort of bides and sidns is not a matter of com¬ 
putation but of fact. The year before the War, 
the quantity of hides and skins exported was 
1,906,931 cwt., valued at £10,606,000. 

The mineral wealth of the continent is still more 
a matter for future development. The output of 
coal has increased fairly rapidly during the past 
few years, from 1£,CW)0,000 tons in 1910 to 
22,500,000 tons in 1919; and with the intro 
duction of electrical cutting plant should continue 
to show expansion. In 1919 over 300,000,000 
gallons of petroleum were produced, mainly in 
Burma, and varying quantities of such minerals 
as manganese, wolfram, mica, saltpetre, and gold. 
More signliicant is the fact that recent surve)f5 
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have dfsclos^^d the presence m the Mils of Orissa 
of iroineiise deposits of iron ore of unusually hi^h 
grade. These discoveries include what appears to 
be a range of iron ore mnning almost continumislv 
for forty miles* and rising to heights of from 2Qm 
to 3000 feet above sea-level* It has been asserted 
that at one place a ravine cutting across the 
iron-ore range shows a continuous thiekncss of 
700 feet of high-gmde hematite containing over 
60 per cent ^ of iron i and it has been esti¬ 
mated that in this one field alone there are 
2^800,000^000 tons of ore. And it requires but 
little imagination to perceive that* as time goes 
on, such deposits of iron niiist become a fii^t*‘class 
imwrial concern. 

It will be seen, then, that with the two factors 
of primary importance for the production of 
wealth man-Mwer and raw material^—India is 
generously endowed* It has also h^n shown in 
the preceding chapter that in the task of eonvert- 
mg her potential wealth into actual riches she 
requires assistance from outside. Is she prepared 
to welcome the help of Great Britain in this work ? 
It is certainly not unnatural that, in view of the 
h^ory of Great Britain in India, of the fact that 
the development of her resources which has so far 
token place h^ been the work of British experts, 
British administrator, and British merchants, and 
toat her trade has been built up in the main by 
British enterprise and financed by British capital, 
there sboMd he a desire on the part of the people of 
Great Britain to see the commercial ties between 
the two countries strengthened* On the one 
hand, India has a surplus of the raw materials 
which Groat Britain requires* On the other hand, 
the Indian market is even now of paramount 
impoTtonce to the people of Great Britain, for it 
ateorbs nearly one-sixih of her total exports to 
the world. Its potential value depends upon the 
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future rise in the standard of living and the in¬ 
crease in the wealth of its 820,000.000 consumers; 
and to its eventual possihiUties, therefore, it is 
difficult to assign a limit. Can the trade 
the two countries he fostered to their mu^al 
be neat ? In other words, can India be included 
in any possible scheme for the commercial federa¬ 
tion of the British Empire ? 

The answer to these questions is nrt an e^y 
on&f for the c^e of India is far more difficul _ ^ 
that of the Dominions. Preferential tariffs m 
her case are possible, as I have shown elsewhere , 
but owing to the nature of her extern^ trade, the 
scope for mutual assistance by this meaM is 
limSed. Moreover, Indian puWic opinion is at 
present very far from accepting the pnncipie 
enunciated by those who urge^the 
something in the nature of a British Zollverei^ 
that “ wherever it is possible, the importa wjuch 
are required by any pi^ of the Empire from 
external sources should be obtained from wit 
the Empire.” • Her public men are profoun^y 
suspicious of any proposals for the manip _ 
of br tariffs in the interests of impenal trade. 
And if we are to he quite frank with 
must admit that they are so not without <»iise. 
The story of the Indian cotton duties—nret the 
omission of cotton goods from the 
import tariff of 1894. foUowed by the imp^itmn 
of an equivalent excise duty u^n the Indian 
cotton industry when, shortijr 
result of the storm of indignation whuffi bmke out 
in India, it was found expedient to abandon this 
invidious exception; and^e 
tion of the duties under preMure 
in 1690—has left behind it a legacy of bitter 

■ *."£rr ibrW; i- “ " 
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memories. As we hsve sown, so &re we now 
reaping. 

A temperate statement of the TodTHin attitude 
is to be found in the ** Indian Modem Review ” of 
October 1922, an admirably conducted periodical 
which voices the views of a large section of 
educated public opinion in India, which, with¬ 
out necessarily being extremist, is emphatically 
nationalist. After arguing that while Great 
Britain has certainly much to gain from pre¬ 
ferential relations between herself and India, 
the tatter country stands only to lose by them, 
the writer touches upon the political aspert of the 
question. “However striking the idea of an 
Imperial Zollverein may be to the imagination, it 
must remain an absurdity so long as the different 
countries remain separated, not merely by long 
distances, but by feelings and prejudices based on 
race, colour, and politick status. So far as India 
is concerned. Imperial Preference is not a practical 
proposition at the present moment. The question 
rests lai^ly on sentiment. But to appeal to 
Indian sentiment in the existing state of things 
in the country is to misread human nature,** 
And he concludes with this warning; “ Imperial 
P!refe fence forced on the people under present 
circumstances is likely to make them regard it as 
another device invented for the further exploita¬ 
tion of the country. It would, indeed, be ex¬ 
tremely unwise to take a step which is c^culated 
to embitter feelings and strengthen prejudices, 
and which may easily lead to disastrous con¬ 
sequences,” 

These arc the words, not of the politician 
seeking popularity in an appeal to race prejudice, 
but of Dr. Pramatbanath Banerji, Minto Pro¬ 
fessor of Economics at the Calcutta University. 
And the views which he expresses are to be found 
stated with equal emphasis in the report of 
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Indian Fiscal Commission of 1^)22. The Com¬ 
mission as a whole was impressed by * ^ tJie almost 
complete imanimity witli which Indjan witnesses 
opposed the principle of Imperial Preference ; 
while the explanation of this attitude on the part 
of the Indian public, put forw-ard in a minute hy 
the minority* is that it is due to India's present 
political status in the Empire. The eonclusion 
is therefore inevitable,” they add, that this 
question can only become a matter of practical 
politics when the promised goal of responsible 
government is reached-” * Indian opinio n^ is 
not afraid of tariffs \ quite the contrary. 
men who are now qualifying in the legislative 
councils to take over the government of the 
country in the future—all those, in short, who 
have accepted the recent refomi scheme as an 
instnlment of responsible self * government and 
are classed compendiously as “Moderates 
arc quite franMy Protectionists- Tliey dcsiM_ to 
see tariffs employed for the protecrion of Indisti 
industries ; and that means protection agni^t the 
competition of British goods, since Great Bri^n 
is by far the largest salesman in the Indian 
market. It must be taken, therefore, that a 
preferential tariff as between Great Britain ^d 
India is not, at the present time, a matter^ of 
practical politics ; and other means of dcvelopi^ 
trade between India and the rest of the Empire 
must be sought. 

The most effective course will be to see fcnat 
the capital, the business acumen, and the scicn^ 
which India requires, and for long will continue to 
require, f^om outside for the development of her 
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resources are provided by Great Britain. 
<Jirection of the flow of trade is influciiecd by 
many things besides tariHs. A notable bbjeet- 
lesson is provided by the trade in Indian hides, 
which up to August I91t was dominated by 
German interests. When war broke out we woke 
up to find that the export hide market of Calcutta 
was entirely in the hands of German firms or 
firms with German affinities, W'lio w'ere boimd 
by trade arrangements to sell to tlie continent 
through a ring of German dealers at Hamburg and 
Rn mcn. In l&ia-14 Germany alone took 35 ^r 
cent of India’s raw hides, and in the four months 
before the outbreak of war 39 per cent. ^ the 
War progressed, the importance to Great 
of the rough tanned cow-hides knoven us Emit 
India kips was realised, and from August 1916 tlic 
Government of India assumed complete 
of the trade in the interests of the War Office, 
which took the whole available sm^fily for use m 
the manufacture of boots for the British and alJmii 
armies. The quantity required by the Army for 
the uppers ” of its Jxiots was estimated for the 
year 1917 to be a minimum of 80,000,000 feet; 
and the quantity of tanned hides shipped f^ni 
India cose from less than 200.000 cwt„ \'ahicd at 
less than two crores of rupees tlie year before tlie 
War, to 865,000 cwt., valued at nearly five erorcs 
of rupees, in 1917—18, 

Conditions brought about by the V\ar w'ecc 
of course abnormal, and permitted Government 
action of a kind that would scarcely be tolerated 
during times of peace. Indeed, with a gradual 
return to more normal conditions, the,sentiment 
expressed by the phrase, India for the Indians, 
has developed with great n pidity. Nor have we 
iuiy ground of complaint m this score. ^ It is 
perfectly natural that Indians should desire ^to 
dcv’clop their trade and their resources primarily 
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in the interests of their own people. And it be¬ 
hoves us to make it tdear that in bringing to her 
aid our capital and our business skill, we are not 
animated by a selfish desire to exploit her to her 
own disadvantage. That it is to our own adv^- 
tage that her resources should be developed by 
British rather than bv foreign enterpn^ may 
be frankly admitted ; what we have to do is to 
prove to her, if we can, that it is equally to bet 
advantage that this should be so. And if we arc 
to do this, there must be no more episodes on a 
par with the Tarifl Acts of 1894-90, to which 

reference has been made. 

Our task in this respect is not an easy one. 
The mere fact that British dominion m India 
arose out of the trading operation of a cora- 
mcrdal corporation leads a certain school of 
Indian thought to look askance at the deyetop- 
ment of their resources and their industnes by 
British merchants. There is indeed, as I have 
shown in the preceding chapter, a not **^®*^^*^^' 
able section of Indian nationalists which takes the 
extreme view that Western industriabsra is in 
itself an accuraed thing, which at alt costs 
be denied access to the sacred soil of India. r. 
Gandhi is the most prominent exponent of this 
view. But he is not alone, as 1 have shovtn by 
quotations from the writings of Mr, C. R. Das 

and others. ... . , 

I have mentioned this because it is important 
that we should realise the complicated na^re of 
the problem with which we have to ded It "lay 
assist towards an appreciation of Uie dimcultiM if 
1 now sum up briefly the conclusions which ha\e 
to be deduced from what has been written atove. 
Broadly speaking, they may be said to be as 
follows : 

{i.l That India is now a factor of supreme im¬ 
portance in the comracrce of the Empire, 
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(ii.) That as time goes on this importance is 
likely tp increase to an incalculable extent, 
(iii.) That her public men are hostile to any tariff 
concessions to Britt&lt trade. 

(ie.) That the wise course for Great Britain, to 
pursue is to concentrate upon increasing 
India’s wealth by the development of her 
resources. 

(v.) That in seeking to provide India with 
capital, businc^ss skill, and scientific advice 
with tliis end in vie\f, she has to take into 
account two tendencies at present preval¬ 
ent in India : that of the section of Indian 
public men which appreciates the advan¬ 
tages of industrial development, but is 
jealous of outside aid ; and that of the 
idealists, who view with intense dislike the 
whole system of industrialism, which they 
regard as one of the worst products of the 
materialism of the West. 

The question of importance, then, is how far 
are these two tendencies likely to militate effeet- 
ively against British enterprise in the develop¬ 
ment of Indian trade and industry ? The answer 
is, I think ; not nearly so far as might pnmafiJCie 
be supposed. To deal with the former first. The 
cxtreinc idealism of those who look askance 
at the civilisation — and particularly at the in¬ 
dustrialism—of the West is s^rcely hkcly to 
prevail against the hard necessities of life- Mr. 
C. R. Das gave up an exccedinely lucrative prac¬ 
tice at the Bar in pursuance of the life of renuncia¬ 
tion which he preached. But neither he nor Mr. 
Gandlii found it practicable to give up the use of 
railways and motor-cars, against which tlie latter 
so fiercely inveighed. And a propwal put for¬ 
ward at the meeting of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress in December 1922 for tlie boycott of British 
goods was rejected as impracticable. Then with 
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regard to Indinri jealousy of external aid in the 
development of her resources. The hard facts of 
the position have been explained in the preceding 
cliapter. And however strong may be the desin^ 
of Indian industnal magnates to see Indian re¬ 
sources developed by Indian agency, they l^ow, 
when it comes to a practical business proposition, 
the value of outside aid, A visitor to Jamshed¬ 
pur, the great Tata industrial city on the borders 
of Bengal and Orissa, noted not long ago timt not 
more than three or four Indians iiad gained a 
footing among the upper thirty w'ho formed the 
management of this vast enterjiriae. The rest 
were English, Scotch, and American.^ It miKt 
be for the good of India that her wealth should be 
increased j and since outside aid is necessary to 
this end, what has to be done is to make it clear 
to India that the aid which Great Britain can oETer 
her is given to the mutual advantage of the two 
countries ^ that if British business men look to 
receive a reasonable return tliemselves, they have 
no desire to deprive her of her legitimate share of 
the total profit. In other words, that what they 
desire to do is not to exploit her to her disadvan- 
tagGf but to co^op^nite witli her in business of 
mutual benefit. 

The question is really one in which sentiment 
plavs a paramount part. India lias reached a 
stage of political growth when, bavdng acquirt^d 
a share in the control of the government of the 
eountry, she is thrusting out her hands to grasp 
the whole. While the dangers of too precipifotc 
a leap from the stage of partial to that of complete 
indigenous control ate staringly apjiarent to all 
who arc familiar with conditions prevailing m 
India, no surprise need be felt at the sensitiveness 
of the intelligentzia of the country in the matter of 
foreign—which in this case means British- inter- 

® Sm Ok MnThfhegijr Guiuiliifrn " for JiuftUliry I3i 1IK3. 
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ference. India’s awakened national conscious¬ 
ness insists that acquiescence on the part of her 
public men in the continued exercise of control 
by men of another race, whether in the sphere of 
a^inistration or in any other field, is t^tamount 
to an admission of their own inferiority. Ne^ 
it, then, cause us surprise if such acquiescence is, 
for the most part, not forthcoming ? Or that 
where it is, it is but grud^ngly given ? And 
wliile we n^ay be convinced in all sincerity that 
in the interests of India herself the guiding hand 
of Great Britain must remain for some time yet, 
we may at least try to banish from the mind of 
a proud and sensitive people the idea that on 
this account we harbour towards them feelings 
of contempt. 

As a people, we have been all too prone to pass 
by with insular indifietence India’s contributions 
to the progress of the human race, not perhaps 
because of any deliberately formed conclusion 
that these were not worthy of our interest or our 
admiratiott, but ^cause in India the performance 
of the task immediately to our hand has absorbed 
the whole of our energies and attention. Let us 
lift our gassc from the ground immediately beneatli 
our feet, and at least attempt to pierce tlirough 
tlic veil which our own distinctive outlook upon 
the universe tends to draw across the achieve¬ 
ments of another race j and let us pay our tribute 
to the upward-aspiring spirit wMmi inspires the 
great noBsterpieces in ner literature and her art. 
Let us, above all, render homage to the lofty 
spiritual ideals which have marked her progress 
as, along with the other civilised races of the 
W'orld, she has struggled forward up tlie steep 
ascent by which humanity, with halting steps, has 
groped its way from that long and broking night 
of barbarism which lies behind the first faint light 
of civilisation's dawn. 
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It may be that not until India Itas attained 
full self-govc^miiiciit—AS Professor Pnuiiatlianatii 
Barter]] and the signatories to the minority report 
of the Indian Fiscal Commission hold—will such 
a community of interests spring up between her 
and the other units of the British Empire as ’mil 
lead her spontaneously to become a i^ntractmg 
party in some scheme of Imperial federation^ 
But much ID the meantime may assuredly be done 
to bridge the yawning gulf which, to the detri¬ 
ment of both, has opeued in iiecent yeare between 
the Indian and the British peoples. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE EURE OF THE PRIMITIVE 

Nearly one-quarter of the whole surface of 
British India is under forest of one sort or another. 
Centuries back, when the early Aryan immigr^ts 
were making their way from Central Asia into 
the hospitable tracts of the Ganges valley, the 
forest may well have been spread over the greater 
part of the land. There is at any rate a school 
of thought in India which assigns to it a para¬ 
mount part in shaping the intellectual outlook of 
the Indo-Aiyan race. 

The argument runs in this wise. The physical 
surroundings of primitive man have played an 
important part in determining his outlook upon 
the universe. Thus the sea has exercised a 
supreme influence upon the races dwelling in 
Northern Europe. To the men living on the 
island shores of countries like Great Britain it 
was the sea that stood for Nature—a thing of 
rugged power hurling a perpetual challenge to 
man, a thing to be fought and overcome, sub¬ 
dued and brought under the dominion of man. 
And man accepted the challenge and fought the 
elements and prevailed against them. But his 
very victojy was proof of the existence of a gulf 
between him and Nature—of a spirit of antagon¬ 
ism between them. He looked upon his place 
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in the world os extorted from a hostile sdiemc of 
tilings, retained in the teetli of opposlUon, 

In the same way, it is argued, the forest 
dsed an abiding influence upon the people of 
India. Here Nature manifested herself m a 
gamient of friendship, not in the armour of one 
girt up for battle. The forest ottered no challenge 
to man; it extended rather an invitation to 
liim. It gave Mm shelter and shade, fruit and 
flower, fodder and fuel." ‘ He dwelt ill the 
midst of Nature, and he found his own hfc m 
iiarmony with the life which pulsated rbythnuc- 
ally around him. He became conscious of being 
an integral part of one great life principle which 
permeated all things, and such a thought as 
that of man being hostile to, or even distinct 
from, the rest of Nature never took shape in his 

mind. , 

The different direetions thus given by environ- 
raent to the thought of the propmtoK of the 
peoples of Europe and of India are held respo^ibje 
for the divergent attitudes of mind of East and 
West towards the problems of the universe, 
Man, regarding MmseEf as something distinet 1*?*® 
the rest of Nature* conceived of the ^’nvld either 
as having been built by a Divine Mechanic or 
as being the outcome of a chance combination 
of blind forces. His attitude of ^d tow^s 
such a world was naturally utilitenan. The 
world with which he found himself fa^d was 
there to be made the most of; to be used, and so 
far as possible fasMoned, to his advantage^. j‘ , * 
dominated by this conception he devoted his 
energies to acquiring control 
liec^e an eflicient mechanic, and his outlook 
necessarily tended to become matenahstic. 

» « The MeBQlie of Use ForatT liy Sir B. Tiigntt. |»AIWied la 1**= 
“ Modem ftevirw " for »*y WW- 
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On tlitf other hand^ man^ regarding hirnsctf as 
one with Nature, wiui not assailed by such ideas 
as the conquest of Nature. To such an one the 
universe was not something apart; not the 
creation of a Divine Master Builder. Rather 
wjis the earth, and man himself, as one witli 
Nature, a particular manifestation of the Divine 
itself. And the attitude of mind of such a man 
towards the universe \vas any Iking but utilitarian ; 
on the contrary, it tended towards extreme ideal¬ 
ism. And» in the "view of the apostles of this 
school of thought, this conception of the univerec 
**as tJ^e manifestation of the Supreme Soul, whose 
nature is to realise his unity in the endlessness of 
the varied," has come to India from the great 
peace of its ancient forests.* 

It is undoubtedly the case that the forest 
forms the background of many a picture of 
ancient Indian life. An important branch of 
early Vedic religiouB literature bears the name 
of Aranyaka, or forest treatises,'^ w^orks of an 
allegorical and mystical character ieadmg up to 
the philosophical speculations of the Upanishads. 
These works were to be studied in the forest^ in 
particular^ as some modem scholars hoJd, by the 
vuiious orders of ascetics that came into existence 
in early Vedic times. As time went on, the w^ord 
vanaprasiha —forest-dw^elJcr—came Into use as a 
name for such ascetics i and later still there came 
into existence the classic division of life applicable 
to all rnenibers of the three higher, or iwiee-bom 
classes, into four distinct stages, those of student¬ 
ship, of married life* of retirement in the forests 
and, finally, of complete severance from the 
world. Of these four stages into which tlie lives 
of the twice-l>om were divided according to the 
iiistitutes of Mann, it was definitely laid down 
that the third, after the functions of a housc^ 
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holder liad duly discharged, was to be 
in the forest, When a householder secs ms 
skin "WTiiikled, and his hair white, and the 
of his sons, then he may resort to the forest, ^ 
Here he was re<juired to live the life of a hermit, 
“ 'iTithout a house, wholly silent, subsisting on 
roots and fruit , . . dwelling at the roots ^ of 
trees.” And in order “ to attain complete ^on 
with the Supreme Soul,” the hermit “ who dwells 
in the forest ” must study the varitm swered 
texts contained in tlie Upanishads.*^ The forret 
likewise provides a frequent setting for the 
episodes narrated in the great epics; in the 
forest, too, in the words of Tagore, the most 
intense patlios of human life found its background 
in the greatest of our romantic diamas. * 

The theory briefly set forth above is one of 
much attractiveness. The picture of the forest 
extending its hospitality to man^—its portrayal 
as an abode of eternal peace, as a welcome haven 
from the storms of life to which men retired 
to meditate upon the profound and pU2zli^ 
problems which forced themselves upon the 
acutest minds of a highly cultured race ^posscs^s 
a strong appeal. But it does not accora mth 
conditions at the present day. The of the 

present dav is too often the haunt of the wast 
of prey, the tiger and the panther from their 
al>ode in its sombre depths war against man. 
They harry his cattle, and they nrey even upon 
man himself. The crocodile takes to toil oi 
human life, as also do numerous trills of 
snakes. So disastrous is their onslaught that toe 
State offers rewards for their destruction. W ® 
recent year—1921^ver 200,000 rupees were pmd 
in such rewards, the destruction of nearly 
beasts of prey and 57,000 snakes being registered 
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witliin tlic conlliics of Brttisli India. Tiif victory 
was anything but a bloodless one, for nian in his 
turn lost nearly 28,000 lives — over 19,000 from 
snakc'bite and 3380 from the attacka of wild 
animals. 

Nor can it be said that the forest today is the 
hcraiitagc of any cultured section of the pwople. 
It is the hauntt rather, of excessively primitive 
aboriginal tribes, of which the Bhils and the Kohls 
of Central India and the Central Provinces may 
be taken as examples. Far from these denissens 
of tlie forest occupying themselves with profound 
metaphysical speculation, they live in constant 
dread of a shadowy crowd of powerful and 
malevolent beings, the inhabitants of an unseen 
world, but one, nevertheless, W'hieh is ever present 
in their midst and whose activities interfere 
eonstantljr with the lives of men. By such folk 
the malaria-carrying mosquito which abounds in 
forest-lands would w regarded, if Indeed it was 
understood that she was the cause of fever, as 
the agent of some malignant being of this shadowy 
and generally hostile world. 

Tile normal occupation of such tribes consists 
of hunting, Bshing, the collection of forest pro¬ 
ducts, and a eeitain measure of shifting cultiva¬ 
tion. Their wcajion of offence is the bow and 
arrow. Some reprehensible primitive practices 
survive among many such aboriginal tribes, while 
others have only been discarded in comparatively 
recent times under the civilising influence of Great 
Britain. Dr. Edgar Thurston, writing of the 
practice of female infanticide prevalent among 
the KondliB of Gan jam and Orissa until the 
middle of last century, declares that they main¬ 
tained that the Sun Cod, in contemplating the 
deplomble results produced by the creation of 
feminine nature, charged men to bring up only 
as many females as they could restrain from 
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pfoduclng to society.^ And the same wnter, 
commenting upon the deep-rooted nature of the 
belief in the efficacy of human sacrifice, reminds 
us that as recently as 1907 the district magistrate 
of Ganjam received a petition requesting him to 
sanction the performance of the rite, ^ ^ 

Here, then, is ample material to mtngue the 
student of ethnology. Not all men, however, 
arc ethnologists, and even for those "mo are 
the forest possesses a curious charm. If analysed, 
the appeal which it makes to civilised man would 
be found, as often as not, to be due to the idea 
of eiemental simplicity for which it stonds. 
provides BO fine a foil to the complexity of 
in great cities. And there arc times when the 
burden of civilisation is suddenly felt to be too 
heavy and the lure of the primitive fecomes 
irresistible, Rousseau and Tolstoy both found 

it 30. . , , -.t __ 

It is easy enough to paint imaginapf pictures 
of the iungle which from this point of view posi^ss 
a singular attraction. Its exuberance m tropica 
and semi-tropical zones seems to tell of the large 
warm-heartedness of Nature, I recall an area o 
over four hundred square miles in the low hil^ 
away on the shadowy borderland Iwyond Beng^, 
where immense bamboos grow like weeds m 
Nature’s garden, clustered together ten thousand 
to the acre. Here, surely, life coidd expand, aw-ay 
beyond the cramping infiuence of bnck walls and 
slate roofs. Deep in this untamed wilderness of 
orchids and bamboos the heart of Nature must 
pulse joyously. Of its elemental simplicity there 
is no question. TMan is bom here, lives here, ics 
here, knowing nothing of the man-made ^orld^ of 
which the twentieth century is so proud—the 
world of bricks and mortar, and of Natures 
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energy trapped and cunningly harnessed in divers 
ways to do for man a thousand and one tilings 
beyond the comprehension of the forest-man. 
Where the products of this unfamiliar world liave 
been thrust uninvited into his primitive universe 
liis tendency is to ignore them. Railways, for 
example. I remember travelling over the hill 
se^ion of the ^sam-Bengal railway. That we 
^ght better enjoy the scenery a narrow piatforni 
had been rigged up over the cow-cateher on the 
engine. We were steaming along at twenty miles 
an hour, winding amongst hills Buried In densest 
jungle of vivid green, our steepest gradient 1 in 37. 
Suddenly the man on my right shouted. Simul- 
taneousty the man on my left burst into a cry 
and ^ violently waved a small red flag which he 
earned. We were rounding a curve, and the 
black mouth of a tunnel loomed up a hundred 
yards in front of us. But It was an object 
between us and the tunnel on which I suddenly 
found my gaze riveted. Sleeping peacefully, his 
head pillowed on one rail and his feet across the 
othCT, lay a man. On we came inexorably. 
Nothing, it Seemed, could prevent his being 
guillotined, and nothing could make me take my 
eyes off his prostrate form. In the nick of Lime, 
just when it seemed that we must be the reluctant 
^tnessra of a gruesome tragedy, he wakened and 
off the line. Some day, I suppose, 
these folk wiD learn that the railway embankment 
was not thrown up for them to sleep on; but 
that ^y, as the railway officials know from sad 
cOTerience, is not yet. 5lan here is still an 
elemental being, strangely unsophisticated, amaz- 
ingly imorant of the intricate mechanism which 
other bmnehes of the species have evolved and 
with which they delight to elaborate life. 

. primitive ness of the jungle, so attract¬ 

ive in theory to the city man, jaded in spirit with 
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the artificiality and complexity of modem life, 
has certain less pleasing features which do 
obtrude thcqiselvea in the picture which he 
conjures up. Its emotions are elemcniaJ* ^ u 
dominant amongst elemental emotions is fear. - 
man who knew the jungle once painted it m 
really is, a place dark and brooding, its sha ows 
full of Uving things moving sUently, themselves 
Ukc shadows, between the trees, slinking under 
the bushes and peering through the leav«. 
Ihspassionatelv he set forth the ekmen^ im¬ 
pulses by which life in the jungle is aetuated, 
" The rule of the jungle is first fear and then 
hunger and thirst. There is fe^ evei;^here : 
in the silence and in the shrill and ^e wi cries, 
in the stir of the leav^ 

branches; in the gloom; in the startled, s i _ e* 

peering beasts. And behind the fear is 

the hunger and the thirst, and behind the S 

and the thirst fear again.” The harf fof 

existence which drives the man of '^c ci les p 

testing to his daily toll is there in the ^ 

It is there in its elemental form—m that foiro 

which displays Nature red in 

”The herd of deer roust come down to <J«Tik 

the water-hole. Tliey come down dnven by their 

thirst, very silently through the deep shadows of 

the trees to the water lying white under the roMn. 

They glide like shadows out of the shadows, into 

the moonlight, hesitating, tipt^ing, 

up their heads to stare again loto the ciar _ p 

leaping hack only to be goaded on 

thirst, ears twitching to catch a sound, and “OstnU 

quivering to catch a scent of danger. An ^ 

the bla^ muzzles go down into the _ j 

only for a moment; and then with a ^iinpic- 

scatters back again terror-stneken into 

nt'ss. And behind the herd comp 

slinking through the undergrowth. tVbom has 
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he to fear ? Yet there [a fear in his eyep and in 
hhi slinking feet, fear in his prieked ears and in 
the hound mth which he vanishes into the 
shadows at the least suspioipus sound.” ‘ Yes, 
the burden of existcnec is not confined to civilised 
life. It is there in the jungle also—^in its most 
elemental form. 

And when men, wearied of the burden of 
civilLsation, succumb too completely to the lure of 
the primitive, this truth is startliugly revealed. 
For a return to elemental life means also a retuiri 
sooner or later to elemental emotions in all their 
crudity, and a rejection of the checks which 
civilisation imposes upon them. Those who arc 
incapable of bearing the burden of civilisation will, 
if they can, wage war against it. That is why 
men of distorted genius who succumb to the lure 
of the primitive become a danger to society. It 
would be easy to write much on this subject, but 
the story can be read elsewhere—'in the tustory of 
the French Revolution, the seeds of which were 
sown by the teaching of Rousseau ; more recently 
still in the history of Russia, traced back to the 
teaching of Tolstoy. But if man, jaded with the 
unremitting toil of his days, does not take the lure 
of the primitive too seriously—as seriously as 
Rousseau or Tolstoy or Gandhi—-he may cast 
aside the burden of civilisation for a space without 
harm to himself or others, and may find refresh¬ 
ment for^ mind and body in the Indian forest. 
Armed with rod and rifle he may make sport of 
the elemental emotions which give to the life of 
the denizens of the jungle alike its savage joys 
and its poignant bitterness. Let the brief recorf 
of a personal experience serve as an LUustration. 

‘ " The Villuge In Vbe hj «r. S. Woolf. 


CilAPTER XVI 

JOUGLE LIFE 

VVe had travelled all day over the Indian plain 
in a bone-shaking tattlebox of a motor car, with 
the brilliant stmahine of the Indian winter beating 
down upon us and the all-pervasive d^t of the 
dry season heavy in our nostrils^ The track 
which we followed, such aa it was, was not always 
plainly discernible; but our pilot drove with a 
courage and a subUme faith derived ^ra an 
unquestioning fatalism, and towards sundo^ wc 
forged our way into a region of roiling 
scattered jungle, and from the summit of a long 
swell of rising ground, looked do^ upon the watem 
of a broajd river flowing in turbid volume athw^ 
our course. There is, fortunately, a limit to toe 
faith of even the most bigoted fatalist, and the 
river proved the limit in this case. We pulJe 
up, A mom primitive form of conveyance was 
colled for to compete with the conmtions pre¬ 
valent in the more primitive world which wc were 
about to enter, and it was there awaiting us in 
the shape of two or three elephants, on whose 
broad backs we passed dry-shod over the nver. 
On the far side, beneath the shelter 
splendid forest trees, we found a comfortable 

camp ready for us, - * i. 

We had &00 square miles of forest at our 
dapoMl— magniflceot. riotous toelc whore the 
tigSlosnwd at iarge. the panther preyed, the 
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pretty little chcctul deer browsed, and where at 
nighl^ the jackal bayed the moon with mournful, 
blood-curdling yowl. It was December and all 
was now’ green—mile upon mile of the hig-teafed 
sal, ebony, aura, wide-spreading banyans, and 
clumps of giant bamboo. Later on, when the 
hot breath of summer began stirring among the 
branches, the gorgeous “ Flame of the Forest ” 
would burst into flower, and the jungle for miles 
round would become a sea of ’i'ivid scarlet. 

I happened to revisit the district a year later 
in the month of April, Famine threatened the 
land, and those in authority vi-ere already specu¬ 
lating on the flow'ering of the mowha tree, and 
looking to it to make good in some measure the 
deficiency in grain, xhe thermometer roM daily 
to HM)® Fahremieit in the shade, and the white man 
perspired and tossed uneasily during the heat of 
the day beneath the double awning of his tents, 
and went abroad only during the freshness of early 
morning and the comparative cool of the evening. 
The forest in those days w'as beautiful; but it 
was also full of discomfort. I have vid recollec¬ 
tions of a long night vigil, A panther had killed 
a goat on the edge of a small clearing inter¬ 
mittently cultivated by the members of an 
aborigin^ tribe, I rode out from camp twelve 
miles on a pad-elephant—a journey of ineom- 
parahle vrearinesa and discomfort—and towards 
sunset climbed into a tree above the body of the 
dead goat, ^lovement was forbidden and cramp 
inevitable; but the hope of success banished in- 
dedsioD, and I detemnined to see it out. The sun 
sank and the short Indian twilight descended with 
a curious hush upon the land. Out of this silence 
the strange noises of the jungle gradually emerged. 
Mosquitoes—clouds of them—buzzed and bit 
fiercely and relentlessly. Pea-fowl strutted 
pompously to the water of a neighbouring pool, 
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making an absurd bustle as they went. Partots 
swooped from tree to tree. Suddenlyr ]'^ 
dusk was deepening into dark) the blurred outline 
of a ghostly loroi appeared for a moment in mc 
undergrowth twenty yar^ away. Its coit^g 
was marked by a death-like silencCf and theiii 
altogether unexpectedly, there broke oat on ^ 
sides a wild chorus of jabbered objurgation. The 
branches above my head were violently jer c 
and shaken ; heavy bodies seemed^ to be hurling 
themselves tree to tree, and night was made 
hideous with screechings and splutienngs as ot 
inexpressible rage. It was as though sorM p 
tom troop of wild cats had been let loow by some 
malignant being of the unseen world. tJu o 
course it was not cats s it was monkeys. 

For an hour or more they chattered and dan«a 
and jibbered, exhibiting the fierce hatred of their 
kind for the hereditary enemy that preyed upon 
them. As for me, I knew that for the time JwJng 
hope was dead. 1 stretched my cramped limbs 
and scratched my bitten bands and n^k until l 
was nearly mad with the irritation. But at last 
silence came once more, this time the heavy 
sUence of full night. A faint Ught from the moon 
trickled through the branches, but not sufncient 
to give more than a blurred outline to the objecta 
close by. I was at tension once more,^ and 
strained my eyes to the farthest visible distance. 
Yet when the panther did put in appearand 
again I never saw biro come. movernents 

were absolutely noiseless, and my first knowledge 
of his presence was when I became aware of a dim 
form actually on top of the ^ 
so close that it would have been difficidt to 
and I shot him and carried him back in triumph 
—twelve miles in the dark on my protesting pad- 

'^^'^^S^^ however, is a digression. During these 
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^Iden December days life in the forest wa$ 
joy. We camped where we would, moving 
through the forest along shady tracks on foot or 
on the backs of elephants as we pleased, the im¬ 
pedimenta of our camp carried by camels. Our 
marches through the forest were always full of 
interest. There was great variety of both plant 
and aitiroal life. Monkey grimaced humorously 
at us, and a flash of brilliant turquoise through 
the air marked the flight of the beautiful blue jay. 
Here and there we came across sinister cairns of 
stone, marking the spot where at some time or 
other man had fallen a victim to the blood-lust of 
the tiger, grim reminders that the forest has its 
hostile moo^. Two such monuments we passed 
during the first day's march. It is on record 
among the statistical returns issued by the 
Government of India that during that year 787 
persons were killed by tigers. And the cattle 
upon which man — -at any rate, Indian man — 
dexiends so greatly suffered even more, over 
26,000 head of cattle having been reported slain 
by ti^rs during the twelve months. Any one 
who ^ows what the cow is to the Indian will 
understand the tragedy of that. Nor are tigers 
the only foe. 1 once found my rifle-bearer busy 
with a crocodile that I had snot. He was ab¬ 
sorbed in what seemed to me to be a somewhat 
meticulous examination of the contents of its 
stomach. But his interest was justiAed. After 
fishing out a handful of pebbles, he extracted a 
copper anklet, the erstwhile adornment, it ts to 
be feared, of some unfortunate peasant girl. The 
Azures for the year showed a total moitaUty due to 
wud beasts of all kinds, including snakes, of 26,242 
people and 102,240 head of cattle. Certainly the 
forest has its cruel moods. 

It was some days before we got to grips with 
tiger; but in the meantime there was plenty of 
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other game to tempt us mto the shady tlcp^s of 
the forest. Panther* pig, black bear, the 
lordly sambhiir stag, besides other varieties oi 
deer, were brought to bag, and the pot was re¬ 
plenished as often as neces^ry with teal, pea¬ 
fowl, partridge, quail, and snipe. 

Early in January we were back on the ba^ 
of the river some miles below our first camp. We 
were lust about to cross one morning to beat the 
jiiDgle on the other side for deetj when 
toned tinkle of a camel beU became au^ble, and 
a moment later camel and rider hove loto s)g ■ 
In a moment the camp was all astir. The news 
passed rapidly from mouth to mouth; a butimo 
had been killed by tiger ten miles away to the 
south. Everything moved like dockwoA. A 
few sharp orders were given ; the rifle-beare ^ 
were recalled ; the elephants were geared up, an 
by 11.80 we were off, travelling down the ngtit 
bank of the river. Five miles down wa saw a m- 
markable sight^forty or fifty crocodiles, mostly 
of huge (imenstons, some running to seventeen lert 
in length, according to the reckonmg of the exwrt 
of the party, lying on a sand-bank basking in the 
sun. We had no time to waste on them, however, 
and we pushed on, turning inland away from the 
river into thicker jungle. By 2 p.m. we reaped 
the neighbourhood of the kiU, a^d found an 
army of tribesmen assembled with gongs and 
tom-toms and pikes and staves, all thiKtrog for 
the fray. Our dispositions were quickly made, 
and as soon as we were posted the beatera form^ 
line a mile or two away and started driving the 


jiiagle towards us, 

I was in a tree commandmg a narrow ravine. 
The ground immediately in front of me was parti¬ 
ally deai^low scrub jungle with pat^es of^K 
grass and trees dotted here and there, hdty 
yards away the forest closed in, strictly limiting 
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my field of vision. Posted high up among tlie 
branches of large timber trees, I could make out 
here and there the dusky forms of the ” stops " 
in two lines converging towards me on either side. 

It is an exciting thing waiting for a tiger, and 
one experiences a variety of sensations: depression 
at one moment at the thought that he may not 
after all be there; high tension at the next, in 
anticipation of what at any moment may occur. 
Those versed in forest lore knew that he was there, 
for the behaviour of the ravens told them all that 
they required to know. My swarthy rifle-bearer 
knew well enough; but he was not by nature 
communicative, and I spent forty minutes of 
crowded emotion before my doubts were finally 
laid to rest by a hoarse roar in the vicinity of some 
thick clumps of bamboos on my right front. For 
a moment there was violent commotion. The 
stops ” broke into volleys of untranslatable in¬ 
vective touching the ancestors of the tiger for 
many generations back, the bamboos rustled 
significantly, and then silence again. Five 
minutes or thereabouts elapsed before the drowsy 
hush of the jungle at high noon was broken again, 
this time on my left. Still there was nothing to 
be seeTit and my wrist-watch slowly ticked off 
another four minotes from eternity* The ten¬ 
sion was becoming almost unbearable^ when for a 
third time there came a sullen roar froni the dense 
growth almost immediately in front of me* After 
this a great many things happened in an infinitely 
short spaee of time* A large striped body loped 
with powerful feline moTement across my left 
front—not a nice, clear-cut target, but a body in 
rapid motJorip partially hidden by long rank grass. 
1 emptied both barrels at it, and it disappeared 
from view in a thorn thickets My attendant 
stuffed cartridges into my hand and pointed at 
the thorn bushes» I heard, with huge relief, a 
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savage groan, and shifted my position until 1 
caught sight of a writhing mass of stti^d^fur 
glinting in the sunlight through the^ ohstmcting 
kaves of a sal tree. Taking 
wounded tigers does not pay, and I fired 
two barrels to make sure. 
descended from our leafy iwrches, 
came up singing paeans of «cto^ over tfie ^■ 
quished foe, and the tiger was hoisted on to ^ 
dephant and carried m tnumph back to cam^ 
There he was measured irith much ceremony 
9 feet S inches from nose to tip of tail. 

The forest of which I have been writing 
for the most part south of the Sone nv^j 
too, therefore, of the rich pMa of the saerrf 
Ganges, where dwelt those 
whoK life in the forest we read in the 
and sacred hooks. Forest stil bou^s this l^d 
on the nortli, cutting off the cultivated plain frem 
the towering parapets of the Himalaya. This 
forest, too. It the orient day is the whole 
hostile to man. tJader the 
Terai, it extends for hundreds of mil^ 
foot of the Himalayas, the haunt of tiger, rlun<^ 
ceros, elephant, panther and other game, and 
-more £ngerous sUll-the fever-ca^ung mos- 
quito. Like^ the forest elsewhere, it has aeaso^ 
of great beauty. Its dense greens /t up m 
ear^pring by the crimson and 
of numerous fiowenng trees, the cotton ^c 

“ Flame of the Forest,’ and a iKautifui tr^. the 
ErtAhrina indica, known locally m parts ot 
fh^xZ asSar, and often called by Europeans 

the Indian coral tree. 

Great tracts thickly ov^grown ^>^h ti^ 
trees alternate with strrtches of 
from fifteen to twenty feet m height, thmug 
which it is impossible to force one 
the back of an elephant. For which reason the 
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tiger and all other forms of game arc shot here 
an elephant howdah* A line of forty or 
fifty elephants vrill beat a tract of jungle up to the 
guns waiting on other elephants. Thus posted^ 
one^ may study with interest the life of the jungle 
^ it surges round one. Wild fowl rush to and 
fro in the undergrowth, A lordly peacock sails 
overhead* The russet back of a crow-pheasant 
glints in the sunlight* Pretty green parrots shoot 
acro^ one s field of vision, and on the branch of 
^ Cotton tree a small, wise-looking' 

owl blinks knowingly at one* But always is 
mere the suggestion of death lurking in the sombre 
depths of the foliage. More particiilarly Is this 
the case where man has reclaimed with fire and 
plough some small part of the w^iJd for his own 
advantage. Such* for ejtainple, arc the plains of 
where the Kochs have bitten into 
the forest* The landscape here possesses- the 
?r iiTegular uniformity* Vast 

plains dotted with expanses of immense rank 
grasses and patches of wild cajdamom^ stretch 
away as far as the eye can see until they lose 
themselves in a haae-girt horizon* Wherever 
one looks there are trees, soinetim^ singly* some- 
^mes m clumps, and sometimes in large areas'* 

I If thatch houses of the people are 

hidden among banana trees and bamboos, 
ihe soil IS light and sandy^ and mustard* tobacco, 
and sugar-cane are prominent crops. Wild fig 
and plum trees bring forth a smalt, hard inedible 

n* * the forest* 

Hut these men are clearly at war with the 
lorest* A cloud of vultures circling round on 
the outskjrtB of a viUnge. tells of the toll taken 
y he forest A'oni the people’s herds. There are 
few more repulsive sights than that of a crowd of 
vidtiiTCS burying their long, gruesome - looking 
s and necks into the entrails of a earea s e. 
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Even the near approach of man drives them off 
only^ for a little way. Gorged and bloated- 
lookiiiF, ^ey hover away for a short distance, 
palpabljr mtoxicated by their heavy meal. And 
then gaming courage they return, stripping the 
tranes of every vestige of flesh in an mcr^bly 
short apace of tiinei 

Once only did I hear of a case of friendly 
intercourse between the denizens of the forest and 
A young child disappeared from a village 
m Cooch Behar. Some time afterwards a smalt 
being, scarcely recogiusable as human, was found 

the forest, brought up from its earliest years 
by a bear. It was more animal than human, and, 
Utterly unversed in the ways of men, died not 
tong after its reclamation. But this case was as 
exceptional as it was pathetic, While I was in 
camp, the guest of Hts Highness the Maharaja, 
news was brought in of the death of a villager iu 
an encounter with a bear. We went out at once, 
and were successful in tracking her down and 
shooting her. Near by we located and caught 
her cub. We brought him back to camp in a 
sack, and offered him milk and bananas; but he 
was bad-tempered and spilt the milk and growled 
at the bananas. He was instmctively averse to 
entering into any sort of relations with man. 

High up on the lo^rdy wooded ranges of the 
Eastern Himalayas beyond the range of carnivor¬ 
ous animats, the forest offers a more friendly 
welcome to man. And here man, in the shape 
of the priesthood of lamaism, has built himself 
retreats in the heart of kindly Nature. But of 
this I have written elsewhere,* 
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CHAPTER XVII 


PICTDEES FBDU AN ETHNIC PAGEANT 

The immense contra^ in the physical character¬ 
istics of India impress themselves upon the visitor 
at a very early date, as do also ttie obvious dif¬ 
ferences of race to which reference has been made 
in the opening chapter. 

I^ater on, as he becomes more familiar witli 
his surroundings, it is borne in upon him that 
besides differences of race and commuiuty there 
are differences of epoch—that in India at the 
present day there exist aide by side types of at 
least two complex and highly-develop™ civilisa¬ 
tions—those of modem Europe and of ancient 
India—and types also of very primitive man. It 
is as though the evolution of sections of the people 
—ethical, social, intellectual, and religious—had 
been arrested centuries back, while that of others 
had proceeded normally. It would be difficult 
to imagine a greater contrast than that which 
is provided by the existence side by side of the 
primitive animist with his crude superstitioiis and 
his rigidly-restricted mtellectual outlook, ^d the 
cultured Brahman with his lofty conceptions of 
the Divine, his daring spcculationB on the nature 
of things, and his meticulously ordered life as a 
member of a social organisation which demands 
of him a strict observance, in all hU daily doings, 
of a highly-elaborated ritual. 

The persons classed for census purposes as 
30S 
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animists, of whom there are estimated to be 
upwards of 10,000,000 scattered over the con¬ 
tinent, provide an exampSe of arrested mteUeet’ual 
and reltgioua evolution. The stunted groirth ot 
their Intellect renders them credulous to a d^ree 
which tile man from the Western hemisphere 
finds it difficult to fathom. .And credulitjf, at 
times, is responsible for tortuous thinking giving 
rise to action of a startling kind. Here is an 
example. A number of buddings were m prcwesa 
of erection in the district of Midnapur not long 
ago, when some temporary difficulty arose m 
connection with the supply of water. An tcien 
took shape^—how or why, who can aay . 
the lahonrers employed at the works at a nei^- 
bouring railway centre, that to overcoine this 
difficulty the contractors were kidnappmg children 
to be buried in th£ foundatioiis ns an offering o 
appeasement to the malignant unseen power tha 
was interfering with the work. They m^hed 
forth ei» mdSse to deal with the supposed kid¬ 
nappers, and the district officials found ^hern- 
selves confronted with one of those strange pro 
lems with which the records of the administration 


are sttewm. ... 

Another element in the population to wmen 
the general appellation of “ crunmal trib^ has 
been given, may be taken as an example 
particularly of arrested ethical evolution. It la 
estimated that there are 4 , 000,000 of th^ 
troublesome and unattractive people sea _ 
over the fcce of the land. It has teen said of 
them tliat the whole structure of then SMiai 
habits is conceived upon the basis of 
Their distinguishing characteristic is, m 
practice of burglary or theft w an 
occupation. Tliere is on the liidian 
an enactment for their exclusive benefit , 
as the Criminal Tribes Act of 1011^ under the 
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provisions of which mctiibera of such tribes niaj' 
be concentrated in settlements, where they can he 
subjected to adequate supervision and assisted 
to gain a decent livelihood. The c^e of them, 
however* is only too often an unsatiflfactory ^d 
a disheartening tabour, and even the Salvation 
Army, which is co-operating with Government in 
the discharge of it, duds it a grievously-uphill 
task, ^ , 

My first acquaintance with a criminal tribe* as 
such, was at a settlement organised by the govern¬ 
ment of the United Provinces and managed by the 
Salvation Array in the neighbourhood of Morada- 
bad. All previous attempts to deal successfully 
with these people had failra. Attempts had been 
made to settle them on the land. They com¬ 
plained that land without cattle was useless; 
and a paternal Government gave them cattle. 
This generosity was misplaced* for, instead of 
rearing cattle, they simply sold those that had 
been given them. They next demanded seed, and 
seed was given them. But when the time for 
sowing came, the seed was not forthcoming, for 
they had^ eaten it. The particular settlement 
which I visited was occupied by a tribe of people 
called IlabuTBs- Efforts were being made to 
teach them the various processes in the manufac¬ 
ture of silk, and some progress was being made 
with the children. The adSt part of the popula¬ 
tion was, for the most part, intractable. They 
sat in the sun round the courtyard, which formed 
the centre of the settlement, doring or feeding on 
such things as lizards and other equally unappetis¬ 
ing dishes. They break the back of a li^nd when 
caught, and then, when they are ready for a meal, 
toss it alive on to a fire. Mr. Begbie has given a 
vivid description of this aod other settlements 
which he visited. If you could look into the 
faces of these j)eopIe,*' be writes, “ you would see 
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there a bitterness, a hopelessness, and a despair 
such as would almost terrify your weU-being and 
make you a&aid. . . , Nature has brought them 
to that point where they can experience suffering 
and exercise reflection, and then has abandoned 
them/’ ^ 

In Bengal a settlement for the redemption of 
Kharwal Nuts has been organised at Saidpur 
under the management of the Salvation Army, 
Saidpur U a considerable railway centre, and a 
feature in the plan of redemption was the employ¬ 
ment of the l^arwal Nuts, Mder P«ip« super¬ 
vision, as gangmen on the line. The intention 
was frustrated by the Kharwal Nuts themselves, 
whose incorrigible aversion to steady work baifled 
the laudable intenriona and the ingenuity of 
Government, the railway officials, and the Salva¬ 
tion Army, alike. Their origin is shrouded in 
obscurity, though they themselves ^ntain that 
their ancestors came fern Bhojpur, in the district 
of Arrah in Bihar. They may be classed as 
animists, though they wor^p the Hindu goddess 
Kali and other deities of their own, but have no 
regular priests. Their moral code is a simple one, 
consisting of a solitary commandment, “ Thou 
shalt not be found out. ’ They declare that they 
cannot live without intoxicating drink. They 
live the life of gypsies, wandering over the 
countryside, with no ostensible means^ of liveli¬ 
hood other than beggmg. Their bereditery pro¬ 
fession is, however, thieving. And, despite every 
endeavour, they are perpetually breaking out of 
the settlement on thieving expeditions, and as 
perpetually smuggling intoxicating liquor in. 
Tlie duldren are taught a single game for their 
amrisemcnt, the preparation for, commission of, 
and hiding after theft and dacoity, I have been 
told tha t there have even been occasions when the 

* •' OUwr Sberp," by lUmbl 
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small childrEQ of the manager of the Saidpur 
settlement have been dragged into this elevating 
pastime to give an added touch of realism by play¬ 
ing the part of police I 

A panchayat has been instituted in the settle¬ 
ment for the disposal of cases among the inmates^ 
Its decisions, which are bindiiig upon the coiU'^ 
mumty» are deterrnined solely by expediency^ In 
the early days of the settlement, money was 
stolen £mm the manager. On the panchayat 
being informed the money was repaid^ and no 
further thefts were committed against hlm« Ad¬ 
mirable^ no doubt, and much to the credit of the 
panchayat I The same body heard an inmate of 
the settlement informing the manager that he 
knew who were the perpetrators of a recent ctimep 
and they had him up and fined him Rs. 16# 
Another example of the award of sentences is not 
without its humorous side. Ttvo men from the 
settlement had broken out and joined a third 
man on a dacoity expedition. On their return 
they were awards a heavy fine. For breaking 
out with intent to commit crime ? Certainly 
not; but for carelessness in allowing their accom¬ 
plice to lose his life while engaged upon the 
enterprise. 

A characteristic which in a better cause might 
be regarded as meritorious is a bafilmg esprit de 
corps^ practice it acts as a barrier against 
redemption. There are inmates of the setUement 
who have developed an aptitude for weaving, and 
one such person was ready to cut himself ofi from 
the^ tribe and to become a useful member of 
society. There were* however* difficulties in the 
way* and when not long afterwards he died* he 
Was refused burial by his fellows* and this last 
office had to be performed for him by the manager 
himself. 

It would be difficult* as I have said, to find a 
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CKater contrast between any people than that 
Between the class of which I have wcn wnting~~ 
mere flotsam on the fringe of civilisation—and 
the orthodox Wgh-caste Hindu. However ^or- 
phous Hinduism may be as a religious fai^— 
upon which I shall have something to say later 
on—it possesses an elaborate and rigid code ^ a 
social system. What a man may eat, with whom 
he may cat it, from whom he may take water, 
from what group of people he may take his wife ; 
all these things are laid down for him by rules 
which he may break—but at his perU. every 
one knows who knows anything^ n-t all of IndiAi it 
Is all a matter of caste, \\hat is not so geneiwy 
known is what precisely is meant by caste. It is 
often popularly supposed that the term caste 
refers to the four j^at di^dsions into whien, m 
we learn from the ancient Sanskrit texts of a semi- 
priestly and semi-kgal character, the imimgrant 
Aryan people was separated ; that is to say, the 
Brahmans or priesthood, the Kshatriya or military 
class the Vaisya or husbandmen, and the budm 
or lower orders, whose function it was to serve the 
members of the first three. These were ce^nly 
more or less definite classes- as they arc to this 
dflv—which were evolved by a process of elabora¬ 
tion from the two great groups of pople who met 
on the soil of India as a result of the incurious 
from the north-west, to which reference has own 
made, namelv, the immigrant Arj'ans and the 
aboriginal inBabitants whom they found already 
in possession of the land. The former were 
sharply divided from the latter in t^t they alone 
were admitted to the reading of the Vedas an_ 
to participation in the reUgious ceremonies associ¬ 
ated therewith. They were the true Ary^, and 
to this day the members of the three dasses in 
question are known as the twice-bom, from the 
fact that they are initiated into the ceremonial 
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of the ancient religion and invested with the 
sacred thread—the outward and vUibte sign of 
their second or spiritual birth. In this general 
dassiheation of the ^opie of IncUa there waa a 
fifth division, to which were asslmed all those 
who could lay no daim to membership of the 
other classes. These were regarded as “ untouch¬ 
ables,” and according to the racial theory set 
forth above, of which the late Sir H. RUley was 
a prominent exponent, consisted of the pure 
aboriginal tribes, the intermediate class of Sudras 
being in all probability the offspring of Aryan 
fathers and amriginal mothers. 

But these great divisions of the people are 
not, strictly speaking, the castes of the present 
day. The castes as they exist to-day consist of 
innumerable water-tight groups, which are now 
generally believed to have come into existence 
quite independently of the classes referred to 
^ove, though they claim to belong to one or 
other of them, the social status of the caste de¬ 
pending upon the dass to which it belongs. The^ 
castes are very numerous, no less than 180 main 
castes being recognised in the census returns. 
These in their turn are split into innumerable 
sub^castes. and the sub-caates in their turn into 
smaller groups, to which various terms, such as 
gotra, arc applied- Nor have the manj^ castes 
come into existence as the result of a single in¬ 
fluence. The late Sir Herbert Rialey distin- 
piished seven different types of caste, the most 
important being based on tribe, on occupation, 
on sect, and on race. The feature of the caste 
system which is most apparent to the visitor to 
India is the restriction which it imposes on the 
freedom of its members in the matter of social 
intercourse. For example, a person with whom 
one has intimate relations in commercial or public 
life is prohibited from dining with one. In the 
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south of India be will be struck with the gulf 
which yawns between the inati of high caste and 
the untouchable.'* Amongst the latter there 
are castes whose members pollute a Braliman if 
they come within range of sixty* four feet of liim. 
Sucli persons are prohibited from even entering 
tixe higb-caste quarter of a villagiv and must leave 
the public highway on the approaelx of a Brahmm. 
There is a large labouring caste in Southern India, 
named Paraiyan, ivith a membership of 2,500,000. 
It is from this caste that our word pariah is 
derived. But the fundamental test of caste is the 
restriction which it places upon a man's ftcedom 
of choice in the matter of marriage. The sub- 
castc is etidogamous, the gotra exogamok^, which 
means that a man may not marry within his 
gotra nor outside his sub-caste. 

It is, however, as 1 fiavq said, in connection 
with caste rules on the subject of purity of 
that the visitor is usually made aware of the exist¬ 
ence of a rigid socio-rebpous system governing 
the lives of all those cailing themselves Hindus. 
And it w-aa a dramatic incident, arising out of a 
violation of these rules, that apprised me of the 
sanctity witli which the system is still regarded. 

Ouring the summer of 1017 it was persistently 
rumoured in Calcutta that the giiv (ciarilied 
butter) sold in the markets was adulterated with 
animal fat and other substances. Not only is 
ghi an important article hi the Hindu dietary, but 
it is ^so nn indispensable article in religious 
ceremonies, which are rendered ineffective by the 
use of an impure substance. The matter was 
consequently one of gravity to the orthodox 
sections of "the community, and particularly to 
the Marwaris, the wealthy trading comniumty 
haUing from flajputana in the west of India, 
which has tong been domiciled in C-aleutta, where 
its members constitute a distinct and important 
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section of tlie population. At the instance of 
the M ar wnri Association, samples of ghi were 
obtained from various markets in the town, an 
analysis of which showed that by far the greater 
part of the commodity sold in Calcutta was grossly 
adulterated. One such sample was found to 
contain no ghi at all- another only 5 per cent; 
and of a very large number of samples examined, 
only seven were reported to consist of pure ghi. 
These lamentable ilisdosiircs ^'cry soon became 
public property, with the result that a deputation 
of Brahmans demanded of the Marwari Associa¬ 
tion the excommunication of the offenders. The 
Association delayed coming to a decision and the 
Brahmans took action. Learned priests were 
summoned from Benares, meetings were held, 
and a decision come to that all Brahmans who 
had unwittingly made use of adulterated ghi must 
undergo a ceremony of puriheatian on the banks 
of the holy river. 

In accordance with this decision a crow'd of 
3000 Brahmans assembled on the riverside at 
Jaganath Gh&t on the morning of August the 
16th, and began the performance of the ceremony 
of puriiieation known as Prayaschita Hatna. The 
gathering steadily increased until, by the morning 
of the 10th, the number of tliose performing 
penance amounted to close upon 5000, During 
these long, hot August days and on through the 
heavy hours of night, these men fasted and repeated 
the mantras ordained for the purpose; and on the 
banks of the sacred river, here in the heart of 
the second city in the British Empire, in the 
presence of vast assemblages of people numbering 
many thousands, fires of purification burned with 
steady flame, fed from time to time with offerings 
of ^ices and ghi. 

The situation had assumed immense propor¬ 
tions. For the time being it oeeupied the atten- 
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tion of the Calcutta public to the exclusion of aU 
else. It filled the columiis of the daily press, and 
on the last day of August an influential and 
representative deputation of about 100 Hintlu 
gentlemen, the spokesmen of a large number of 
^ociations, waited upon me and asked that 
immediate action might be taken to prevent the 
sale of adulterated ghi in future, A bill to amend 
certain sections of the Calcutta Municipal Act 
was immediately drafted, and passed tlirough 
all its stages at a single sitting of the Bengal 
Legislative Council three days later. 

Greater interest, however, attaches to the 
action taken by the community chiefly affected. 
Mention has been made in Chapter XI. of the 
codes of laws evolved by the various corporations 
of ancient India, such as erafta and merchant 
guilds. In a oomm unicat ion to me on the subject 
of the steps to be taken in the situation which had 
arisen, the Marwari Association spoke of the 
powers which “ under the unwritten social laws of 
the country the caste Panchayats have possessed 
from time immemorial for dealing witii ou«^es 
against society and religion”; and they added 
that ” the inhabitants of many of the principal 
villages and towns of Rajputana now living m 
Calcutta have chosen their own representatives 
for the constitution of a regular panclmyat to 
deal witli the offenders. This panchayat, which 
consisted of three different committees charpd 
with dealing with offenders belonging to three 
different castes—the Agarwallas, the Maheswans, 
and the Brahmans—sat from 11 a.m. untu 
8.30 PJi. on August the 19th, when it announced 
its decisions. Two Agar walla firms w'crc 
Rs. 100,000 and Rs. 23,000 respectively, and the 
proprietors excommunicated for a year; a_ number 
of Maheswaris were excommunicated for life; 
and two Brahmans were excommunicated for two 
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years and three months respectively and fined. 
These decisions were conveyed by representatives 
of the three committees of the panchayat to the 
Brahmans still engaged in tnc ceremony of 
purification on the river - banks. Tliey were 
accepted as satisfactory, and on the follow mg 
day the Prayasekita was brought to a close, the 
Birmans rrttiming to their homes. 

^e interest of the mcident lay in the proof 
which it aEforded of the latent strength of the 
ancient socio-religious structure of the Indian 
people. An offence had been committed against 
sodal tenets and religious practice. At once the 
priestly caste, the ancient aristocracy of the race 
emerg^ ^ the traditional leaders of the people 
and dominated the situation. Amid the sur¬ 
roundings of a great Western city of the twentieth 
century was enacted a scene culled from the drama 
of Indian life two thousand years or more ago. 
In this incongruous setting was performed an 
elaborate ritual reaching far back into Vedic 
times. The admittedly efficient administrative 
machinery imported from the West fell into the 
backgrotmd of men’s minds. It might be called 
in to assist in guarding against similar trouble in 
the futme, but it was powerless to deal with the 
situation which had actually arisen. It was to 
the caste Fanchayat, with its laws and its author¬ 
ity nwted in antiquity, that the Indian turned 
in this emergency which had arisen in matters 
affecting the most intimate aspects of his life. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to suppose 
that in these days a Br^man is necessarily a 
scholar or a priest. Brahmans are foimd in all 
ranks of lif^ rich and poor, high and low; he 
may be a priest or a peasant, a scholar or a dunce, 
a man of refinement and culture, or one steeped 
in ignorance and superstition. One of the most 
tragic and pathetic examples of distorted religious 
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Keal, which came to my notice when in ^ngal, 
was that of a villager who had sacrificed his baby 
daughter to Kali- The crime was deliberate and 
coid-blo^edt and no grounds existed for the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy. He was a 
Brahman. But broadly speaking, the Brahmans 
still form an aristocracy oi the distinctive culture 
of India. 


CHAPTER XVni 

THE INCURStON OF ISL&M 

The ethnic pageant which passes across one's 
vision as one travels over India is made up of 
many tableaux. There is one such tableau which 
at once arrests attention because of the many 
points of contrast which it provides with the rc^ 
of the procession of which it forms a part. It is 
the tableau in which we see represented a religion, 
a civilisation and culture, an outlook differ' 
ing profoundly in all material respects from those 
of Hinduism, but nevertheless an essential com¬ 
ponent of the India of to-day—that of Islam. 

That the gulf which separates the Muham¬ 
madan from the Hindu is a wide one becomes 
apparent from the moment that one begins to 
understand the nature of the social ^sterns 
which are the product of Islam and Hinduism 
respectively. Inat of the latter, as hia been 
shown, is exclusive : that of the former is com¬ 
munistic, Under the Hindu social system men 
are graded minutely and segregated in an infinite 
number of water - tight compartments : under 
Islam all men are equal. Uinduism is essentially 
aristocratic : Muhammadanism is as emphatically 
democratic. The result of these differences^ is 
astonishing. Two immense communities live side 
by side over vast tracts of the Indian continent; 
yet neither can claim a relative within the ranks 
of the other, for Hindu caste restrictions make 

lit 
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intcimaiTiago an inipossibaity. 
mode carliM of the separate supphes of drink 
"rwaterprovided at'tlie railivay 
NuhamiJiato and Hindns. And 

Administrator knows, the chasm . 

religious observances of the two f ® ^ 

such as to constitute a perpetual potential sourM 

of racial rioting, Hindu veneration for the co^ 
ns a sacred animal is bigrnined and vciy real and 
no orthodox Hindu can think of the 
cattle without expenenemg feeling of 
pain On the other hand, tlic religious 
Ences of the Mulinmmadan demand the saenfi^ 
of Se cow whence the present seeds of 

trouhle. And just as the slaughter of cattle is 
in abomination to the Hindu,^so 
the temples and the idol processions of the modus 
are an offence against the austere 
of the Muhammadan. Closer investigation d^- 
closcs other divisions between the two com¬ 
munities, notably, tl^^ 

classical language of the Hindus la ^ns^it, tli<»c 
of the Muhammadans, Arabic and Pereian. And 
tusl as Hindi niav he said to he the spoken 
&“ge dirtiiratiyi of lira Umdus so ««y 
be^id to be the distinctive tongue of the 
MuiSnmadans, Ilciice the teaching, or its omis¬ 
sion, of the one or the other m the J^bools, .s a 
notential source of communal dissatisfaction 
^ But tlie difference between Islam and Hinduism 
is brought most strikingly to the notice of the 
visitor by tho contrast bct.;ccn 

Hindu architecture, to which reference nas wen 
mlJde in Pearlier chapter, if one pondem 

upon the contrast between these 
sSf-expression, it is home m upon one that here 
one but the reflection of 

the environment m which their auUiors were 
|^!^Wely nurtured. 1 have spoken already of 
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the parutaount part played hy I he forest in the 
cfiiJdlioud of that brancli of tJie Aryan racct whieh 
made its horae in the hospitable reaches of the 
Ganges valley. And if one studies the arehitec- 
ture which it evolved as it grew from chlldliood 
to maturer years, one finds little difficulty in 
seeing in it an exuberance of ornmiieiitatioD and 
a complexity of design which mirror faithfully 
enough the rich luxuriance of tropical vegetation. 
As one gaaes at the shimnieriiig beauty and the 
wealth of detail upon the walls and piliars of the 
DUwara temples on Mount AbiiT, afict gazes up at 
c(;!i lings whose workmanship dims the mrinory 
of tlie s^rw'ay of Christehupch and the roof of 
the Divinity School in Oxford, and gives the 
spectator a new standard of beauty,” ^ one emails 
to mind instinctively the creeper-clad tree-trunks 
and the^ leafy canopy of the Indian forest. One 
secs resemblance asserting itself—W'hether 
recognised by writers or not—m Mrs. Steven¬ 
son s description of them as a vciy fairvIflJid 
of beauty, the fineness of whose caning is only 
equalled by the white tracery of hoar-frost ” ; * 
and again m Professor D* Bhandarkar's refer¬ 
ence to the ^ mysterious beauty of this long 
pradakshina (pillared corridor) in the mystic play 
of light accentuated here and there by the gleam 
of white marble,” * wliich conjures up a vision 
of a forest glade lit up with flashes of sun- 
hght glinting through the tree-tops. The same 
thought inevitably comes to mind when one 
reads tils description of the hall of the temple 

With its intricate forest of pillars elaborately 
can ed. 

In the same way, the spaciousness and purity 
of line of the great buildings of Islam conjure up 

* Jsunamp" by Mn. SincliLir Su^ctupn. 

Tcmpl« on Ah\i^*" cufitUlml^ to July 
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vkioits of vast spaces and unijit(»rmpt^^d horizons ; 
^ fountains niuJ water’ChanneJs and cool 
pav^ions, the oases which acquife so poignant a 
significance in a weary and dry land. TJicir kin 
with the naiiuaJ beauty of the land where Islam 
was bom strikes one irresistibly when one has 
before one a picture of the founder of this great 
militant creed and his environment, sketched 
in strong and vivid outline by some master pen, 
such, for example, as that of Carlyle. Mis 
description of the Arabian desert at once directs 
attention to its salient features—“ Savage, in¬ 
accessible rock mountains, great grim deserts 
alternating with^ beautiful strips of verdure: 
wherever water is, there is greenness, beauty; 
odoriferous balm shrubs, date trees, frankincense 
trees. Consider that wide, waste horizon of sand, 
empty, silent like a sand sea, dividing habitable 
place from habitable. You are all alone there, 
left alone with the universe ; by day a fierce sun 
blazing down on it with intolerable radiance ; by 
night the great deep heaven with its stars." And 
tJien we are given a portrait of the man—" He is 
alone there, deep down in the bosom of the 
wilderness, has to grow up so—alone with Nature 
and his own thoughts. ... A spontaneous, 
passionate, yet just, true-meaning man ! Full of 
wild faculty, fire, and light; of wild worth all 
uncultured, working out his life-task in tlie depths 
of the desert there." And these great spaces 
underfoot and the mystery of the star-studded 
heave^ above made a deep Impression upon his 
inquiring mind—“From of old a thousand 
thoughts, in his pilgrimings and wanderings, had 
been in this man; What ora I ? What is this 
unfathomable Tiling I live in which men name 
universe? WTiatisLifef Wliat is Death ? WTjat 
am I to btdieve ? \^^lat am I to do f The grim 
rocks of Mount Hara, of Mount Sinai, the stern. 
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sandy solitudt-s answcrt^d not. Tlit* great heavtn 
rolling silent overhead, ivith its Idiic glancing 
stars, answered not. There was no answer. 'Die 
man’s own soul, and what of God’s inspiration 
dwelt there, had to answer I ” ’ 

Arifl as the architecture of these peoples was 
the embodiment in wood and stone of their ideas, 
particularly in Gie realm of religious thought, so 
may the same divergence which strikes one in 
the' character of their buildings be expected in 
tlieir conceptions of the spiritual world. If the 
exuberant variety of a prolific tropical environ¬ 
ment is mirrored in the religious buildings of the 
Hindus, it will be reflected, surdy, in their ideas 
of the unseen powers to whom they are erected. 
And this is of course the case. The unseen 
world of the Hindus is peopled vvith gods infinite 
in number and kind. In the same way, }ust as 
there was no variety in the environment of the 
Arabs, nothing but an awful aridity, hard in out- 
line and of a stem nature, so was their conception 
of that which lay beyond their world a mono¬ 
theistic one. To the bedouin sheik, Muhammad, 
as to the Bedouin sheik, Abraham, before him, 
there W'as but one God—and He was of like nature 
with the land of those who worshipped Him, a 
stem and a jealous God. 

The atmosphere of Arabia clings to the world¬ 
wide institution which has sprung from the 
preaching of the Arabian Prophet. No one who 
has heard the Koran recited by the mullah is 
likely to forget the curious rhythmic declamation 
produced by a sing-song modulation of the voice, 
which is the traditional metliod of reading the 
sacred v^olume. Like so much else appertauiing 
to Islam, it comes from the desert. TTius sang 
the .^rab camel-driver long before the days_ of 
Muhammad as he urged on bis slow-moving 

’ Cqjrlyle^i ■‘Uem*"—Mnkmuck. 
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charges across the trackless waste. TIk words 
were dificrent, but the way of speaking them was 
the same. Islam gmw up in tlie desert, and the 
simplicity and the vigour of life m the desert 
Stamps aU its institutions. Later, it is true, pomp 
and luxury blossomed forth in the Court of the 
caliphs, notably in that of the Omayyads of 
Damascus ; hut these things were alien from, 

Dot chaiactcristic of, the teaching of the ^™phet 
of Arabia, Abu Bakr. the hret caliph, lived 
during the early months of his tenure “f omw 
under a tent of camel hide in a small ydl^ out¬ 
side Mecca. Later, when he moved ahode to 
the town itself, he was served by a single slave. 
The tcnipcxBinent of the early leaders of Islam 
liad in It the grit and hardness of the land m 
which tliey were nurtured. They demauded of 

their disciples an uiKiuestioning ol^cnce. 

Discipline wasi strengtliened by an ashite 
emplovmcnt of their religious fervour With 
clockwork regularity, prayer was led by the mm- 
mandcr of tl^c forrcs five tunes a day. The door 
of the mosque resembled a drill-ground, the con¬ 
gregation an army. Ranged in compact 
behind their leader, they imitated mth mdita^ 
ptecision his every movement. Tlie call to 
prayer became a bugle-caU soimdmg the in , 
the service a driU by which the people were taught 
to respond en masst to the commands of a single 
man. ^heie are few more impressive sighta even 
at the present day than that pre^nted by the 
eourtvard of a mosque—the great 
Juma Masjid at Delhi, for example^t the^e 
of the celebration of the service on one of the great 
days of the Muliammadan year. The whole v ast 
courtyard h crowded with picturesque, turbaned 
tiguniin long linw. gating at the 
are intoned and the great congregation falls to its 
knees, and from time to time bows down as one 
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limn to tlie earth, each man resting on Ms hands 
ufid knees and placing his forehead on the ground^ 
The discipline thus inculcated has gripped the 
follower of the Prophet so powerfully, that he 
responds to the esn aotomatically, whether he 
actually hears it or not. At the prescribed hour 
the devout Moslem turns towards Mecca and 
prays, in the mosque, in the street, in the field, 
wherever he may be.^ When the reformed Icgis- 
lativc council came into existem^ in Bengal in 
1921, the Moslem element in it insisted upon a 
(Mily adjournment of a quarter of an hour at the 
time of the evening prayerr 

There is, TOrhaps^ no more moving celebration 
in the annals of religious observance than the 
annual ^lebration of the Mohnmim, A passion- 
play of intense dramatic content, whereby m kept 
perpetual lemenibrancsc a shocking tragedy 
arising out of the fierce personal jealousies and 
tribal animosities amid which Islam was reared, 
it is si^used with the atmosphere of the land and 
the times in which it was originally enacted. 
Staged upon the Plain of Kerbela, a hungry 
waste stretching in unbroken monotony from the 
banks of the Euphrates river towards the setting 
sun, it went near to rending in twain the edifice 
which was being raised up on the foundations laid 
by Mohammad. It did. in fact, split Islam into 
the two great divisions which have persisted to 
the present dav, those of the Sunnis and Shiahs 
respeetivcly* Those who have travelled over the 
^cat rolling expan^ which he between the 
Euphrates and Tigris rivera, and who have en- 
TOunlered in their depths roving bands of Arab 
horsemen, whose attitude has been a matter of 
anxious speculation, wiD Jiave little difficulty in 
picturmg tlie scene. 

A caravan of horsemen and foot people is 
makiiig Its way across the dusty expanse. It i.^ 
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led by a young Arab sheik, Husain, the son of 
AJi, who had espoused Fatimaii, the daughter 
of tile Frophel;, whose death had taken plaee 
amid the lamentations of his people in Medina 
some fifty years before. He is making Ids way 
with his family and a little band of followers 
to the town of Kufah, for the theologians of that 

f ilaee, viewing with fanatical dislike the riotous 
iving of the Omavyads of Damascus, whose 
scion Yazid has claimed the caliphate, have 
bidden him take upon himself the mantle of the 
Prophet whose descendant he is. As the caravan 
toils on its way, the attention of its leader is 
caught by a little cloud of dust far off on the 
horbson to the south. As it approaches it in¬ 
creases in sr&e af ter the manner of a dust storm, 
blown before the wind. No dust storm, however, 
this, for there emerges from it, dimly at first, 
but in clearer outline as it descends upon those 
watching it, a great host of horsemen. Little 
doubt as to their mission. They have come, 
three thousand strong, under the command of 
the Governor of Basra, and by order of Yaaid, 
to bar the way to Kufah. The sun streams 
dowm upon these two hosts drawn up in the 
middle of the endless plain. Beyond them is 
silence and the emptiness of space. From the 
town of Kufah comes no sign. And alone in the 
wilderness with his little bond of followers, the 
Arab sheik is called upon to take a great decision. 
Will he submit and, swearing the oath of fealty 
to Yazid, live ? Oi wilt be die ? The answer 
is not long in doubt. One by one they fall, 
stricken down on the dusty earth until Husain 
and one small son are all that are left alive of 
those who had set forth with such high hopes 
for Kufah. The Arab sheik sinks on the ground 
clasping fhe boy in hb arms. An arrow loosed 
at rant&m kills the child, and a little later Husain 
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himself is struck in the mouth os he stoops to 
moisten his parched lips with water. 

Thus died the descendant of the Prophet j and 
to this day, on live anniversary of the massacre, 
a thrill passes tlirough the Muhammadan world. 
It is this grim tragedy whicli for the Shiah 
Muhammadans—the followers of Ali and the 
opponents of the Omay^'ads—has become the 
subject of a solemn and moving celebration. 
Year by year the death and burial of the martyrs 
is re-enacted with a realism which lias to be 
seen to he believed. In Persia, the stronghold 
of the Shiahs, I iiave seen a vast concourse of 
haggard and wild-eyed mourners cutting them¬ 
selves with knives in a frenzy of despairing grief, 
until the blood has flowed forth, bespattering 
them in their white garments with great splashes 
of crimson. There is in the case of the Mohumim, 
as an Indian writer has observed, “no simulation 
of grief but the actual passion and exaltation 
of most poignant sorrow, tlie heart-rending ex* 
perience of a loss and bereavement just sustained. 
These are no play-actors but genumc mourners 
whose heart-strings arc racked and drawn taut 
by the intensity of grief." ^ 

Tliough the Sunnis often stand aloof from 
these observances during tiie greater part of the 
Mohumim, they celebrate tlie Ashura or tenth 
day, which is an important day for the whole of 
the Moslem world. And pondering upon this 
great annual celebration one is strui^ by a 
special significance which it possesses, For it 
knits the Muhammadans of India to something 
which is not Indian—-the great brotherhood of 
Islam which transcends the bounds of countries, 
and from which comes a call Independent of, 
and greater than the call of country. The truth 
of this was demonstrated when, during the 

^ Mr, N+ GuptA, la the MddcJtl Kgtusw for ^fovember ]D£S- 
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Kilafat agitation after the War, appreciable 
numljers of Indian Muliammadans, leai.'ing home 
and went forth to Mghamstan ainl 

Central Asia as fugitives, foUowmg the example 
of the Prophet himself when he fled from faithjess 
Meeca to the faithful of Medina. 

What, then, was the manner of the coming ol 
this great faith from the stony deserts of Arabia 
to the plains of Hindustan ? ^^e rapidity witli 

which Islam spread after the death of Muham¬ 
mad in A.D. t 532 is one of the most remarkable 
cpiflodes in the annals of mankind. The reh^ous 
feiwour nf the armies of the cnhph earned them 
vdctoriouslv north and east over SjTm, Meso¬ 
potamia, nnd Persia; and within a century the 
waves of the rising tide were lapping against 
the shores of Inflia. From Makran tlie victorious 
Arabs pushed on eastward and m 
wrested the sceptre from the ruler of Smd, 
which thenceforward became a Muhammadan 


It was not, however, until nearly three cen¬ 
turies later that the armies of Islam became a 
serious menace to India proper; and it was not 
along the desert highway of Makran but througii 
tlie historic gateway in the North-West Irontier 
once more that the incursion came. This fresh 
influx, which was to mark a new ejioch m 
the history of Hindustan, was herald^ towards 
the dose of the tenth century A.p. by a scries 
of border forays between the Rajput ruler of 
the Punjab and a recently established pnnci- 
pality of Turkish race with its capital at Gazm, 
And in a-d. 1001. a decisive battle fought 
lit the foot of the mountains near Peshawar 
left the Hindu forces crushed and btokpi Md 
Peshawar an annex to the Moslem pnneip^^ty. 
The hero of this exploit was one Mahmud of 
Gaznif a fierce and dynamic figxite, who opened 
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the gates of India to tlie on-coming hordes of 
IsJam which swept down tbrougli the moimtain 
passes wave upon wave, until India became a 
vast Muhammadan empire. With the same icono- 
ciastie zeal with which the Prophet of Arabia 
had smashed the idols set up by the backsliding 
Meccans in the Kaaba—the lioly place dedicated 
by the Patriarch Abraham to an undeviatmg 
raonothcLsm — did Mahmud determine to lay 
waste the temples of tlic idolaters. His niost 
famous and probably his most destructive visita¬ 
tion was to the renowned temple of Somnath, 
wliieh he destroyed in a.d. 1024, carrying portions 
of its sacred lingam to Gazni, there to be 
trodden underfoot at the threshold of the great 
mos(fue of the city. 

The incursions of Sultan MahmQd were the 
forerunners of others of a more pcrmaTient 
character. The next invader of importance 
was Sultan Muhammad of Ghor, who began 
lus operations against India within a century 
and a haU of the death of l!^[abmud of Gazni, 
which took place in A.D. 1030; and by the 
close of the twelfth century, the conquest of 
Upper India, including Bengal, was all but 
Gomptete. It was his successful Clencral, Kutb- 
ud-din, who became the first Muhammadan 
Emperor of India ; and with his accession to the 
throne at Delhi began the long line of rulers 
popularly though inaccurately described as the 
Pathan dynasty, lasting from a.d. 1206 until 
A.D. 1526, Under the despotic rule of the Sultans 
at Delhi, and the equally arbitrary sway of the 
governors of the more distant provinces, Muhmn- 
madamsm spread. To this end immigration 
was aided by conversion, often undergone from 
motives of expediency, so that when the next 
famous Incursion down the historic highway 
from Afghanistan took place — that of Babur, 
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the founder of the Moghul dyr^y—there was 
already a large Moslem elenient in the population 
of India. The splendour of the Moghul dyu^ty 
during nearly two centuries under men whose 
names are famous throughout the world Babur, 
Humayun, Akbar» Jahangir* Sh^jahaj^ 
Aurungzeb—is well known, and is testified to 
by the great buildings with which they beautified 
the cities ot Fatepur Sikri, Agra, and Delhi. 
The imperishable place which this great Ime of 
sovereigns has won for itself in the temple of 
fame was due in no small degree to the 
breadth of vision and the religious tolerance 
of the earlier rulers of the tine, just as its 
eventual break-up was due in large to 

the religious bigotrv of Aurungzeb. After the 
latter's death in a'd. 1707, Moghul sovereigns 
continued to'succeed one another upon a nomin¬ 
ally Moghul throne. But this procession was 
little more than a shadow-show thrown upon 
a screen dominated by anarchy, from which the 
country was only freed by the rise to power of 

Britain. , , , j j 

Muhammadan empire iu India has recedra 
into the dusty limbo of the pwt; but eight 
eenturies of Sluhammadan domuuon have lert 
an indelible imprint upon its soil, for Islam 
claims 70,000,000 of the 820,000,000 of the 
continent's inhabitants. It is in the Punjab 
and the adjacent North-West Frontier Provinc^ 
as one would expect, that Muhammadanism w 
most strongly entrenched at the present day. Of 
their joint population of 22,000,000, 13,000,000 
are returned as Moslems. South of the I^njab 
the percentage drops rapidly to twenty in the 
Presidencv of Bomtey. As one travels east the 
.»>mp falling oft is noticeable. The United Pro¬ 
vinces, with its vast population of 47,000,0<», 
contains less than 7,000,000 Moslems, and the 
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Central Provinces, lying to the 

600,000 out of a population of 

Farther east stUl, in the 

Orissa, we find little more than 

haimnadans in a population of 34^W.0W. A 

comes as a complete surprise, eonsequentiy, to 

find in Bengal, lying still farther east, 

Muhammadan population—no less, ^ 

24,000,000 out of a population of 

How is it that in Bengal, with its j 

associations stretching far bach into the 

distant past, we find an actud 

of Mulimadaos ? It can only 

for by the convei^lon of the people on a vas^ 

scale/ And a little observation ^^6 

manv things which indicate Ls 

Mosfem population is made up of the descendants 

of converted Hindus. 1 am acquainted with a 

PDlisiied Muhammadan gentleman occupying a 

prominent position as a public man 

co-rdigionists in the province, who is 

from a well-known Brahman faimlv. 

KuU Khan, the great diwan of ^ 

moved the capital from Dacca to Mursbidabad 
at the beginning of the eighteenth eentury, was 
himself the son of Brahman parents. An ^istant 
inspector of schools in one of the eastern divisions 
of the Presidency stated officially not many 
years ago that hk found about 60 cent of 
Moslem bovs in secondary schools holding tne 
essentially kindu doctrine of the transmigration 
of the soul; while a so-called Muhan^adan ^ct, 
with the title of za'zazwan, which deified their 
leader and worshipped him as a divimty, quite 
recently acquired a considerable vogue iti 
south-eastern districts of the Pr^dency, ^uch 
a practice, while in keeping with Hvudu traibtion 
and belief, is of course a rank violation ot tlie 
tenets of Islam* 
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The stoiy of the Muliammadan conquest of 
Bengal has been told in a volume entitled tte 
“ Rh^-s salatLn,” a work compd^ 
veara 1787 and 1788 by one Ghulam Husain Salim, 
kidpuri, a sen-'ant of the E^t Imba C^ompany, 
who was peisuaded to undertake the work by 
Mr George\ldny, the Company s representative 

St iSdlf At ifc bluest of i 

tells us, he “ placed the hnger of consent on the 
eye i girding up the loin of effort and venting 
rallected Entente after sentence from cve^ 
source, and for a period of two 

self to the compilation and preparation of t^ 
history.*' In a picturc^ue passage ^ 
ductory chapter he makes it clear that it is to 
the Muhammadan peri^ that he ^ 

fine his history, thi 

the author is to chronicle the history 

Musalman soverei^, 

wlf with the deUils of the affairs of the Hindu 
Rais he reins back the graceful steed of the black 
^nrf Writing from striding this valley, and gives 
^ peinissio/to canter towards 
citmg the details of the history of the 
mmifn rulers and sovereigns.” ^ His ^ 

the Muhammadan conquest of Bengal 
and to the point- He tells us how a solJer of 
fortune MSbammad Bakbtiar Khilji, having 
Bihar, act .ut for Nadi;^ the rd 

Lakhmaniya, the aged 

dvnastv, which early m the twelfth century had 
shorn tke stili more famous Pala i^asty of much 
of its territory and power. The Haja ^ m t^ 
inner rooms of his palace, with his food before 
him when Bakhtiar ffliilii with eighti^ foQowere 
burst into the building, and, rushing impetuously 

trpnilAJICi- 
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upon tlie king’s retwners, “ put h^'est of the 
life of many to his thundering and flashing sword. 
The aged kingt “getting confounded 
tumult of this affaiiv,” bolted by a back-doof 
and sped barefoot to the river, where be es^ped 
by boat. Whereupon “Muhammad Bakhiaar, 
sweeping the town with the broom of devastation, 
completely demolished it, and making anew the 
city of Lakhnauti (Gaur), which from ancient 
times had been the seat of government of B^gai, 
his own metropolis, he ruled over Bengal, t rem 

that timcp adds the historiani * the king om 
of Bengal became subject to the emperors oi 

If one cares to journey to the district of Malda 
in the north-west of the Presidency of Bengal 
as it is to-day, one will light upon intercsnng 
evidence in support of this statement of the 
torian. For here, in a tract of country which has 
been swallowed up to a great extent by the jung ^ 
are to be seen the most imposing ruins “ wnmn 
Bengal can boast, the remains of two oonsider^ie 
cities, those of Gaur and Pandua, From Portu¬ 
guese sources we learn that the former was a city 
of stately buildings with broad, straight thorough¬ 
fares lined with shady trees, having a pop^ation 
of 1,200,000 souls. Standing amid its to¬ 

day, with the jungle creeping up to the buudinp 
themselves, it is difficult to believe that here 
stood, only a few short centimes ago, a city or 
such vast proportions. Its inhabitants must ^Imve 
been congested, for De Barrow states; “The 
population is so great and the streets so thronged 
with the concourse and traffic of people, eape«- 
aily of such as come to present themselves at the 
King’s court, that they cannot force their way 
past one another, and thus such as happen to 
fall among the horsemen or among the elephants, 
which are ridden by the lords and noblemen, are 
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often kiUed on the spot and crushed under the 

capital of Muhammadan 
Bengal until the middle of 

twentY-six viceroys from Bakhtiar Khdji mlii^ 

KYt In the /ear A.n. 1338., MaMk Fakhrajd- 
an armourer, ‘‘meddling m administrative 
matters, obtained much influence, 
in mind to usurp the viceroyalty, slew the 
roy and ruled In his place. He 
(hiding the empire of Muhi^ad Sh^ (a^ng 
into decay, “ he withdrew his hand from su^ 
^iou Jthe Emnernr of Delhi and P^"^ 
Wmsclf king.” • Ar the nert two centuries, tUl 
a.d. 1588, Bengal was ruled hy 
Muhammmian kings, and f" 
neriod, up to the year a.d. 1414, the capital w^ 

t^fctied to Pandua, a <*y‘’''"ft,™,''' 
east of Gaur., It is here that still stands the 

finest known example of 

turc in this part of India, a vast building taovm 
M the Adina Masjid. Built bv order of Sikandar 
Sliah in A.D. 1376, it recalls the great mosque of 
Damascus, which was the glory of the 
caliphs, whose regime of pomp and splendour 
SoVided so great a contrast to the ngorous 
Frugality of the caliph patriarchs whom they su^ 
cce^ed.^ Both ground-plan and colons are 
s^d to be modelled on this famous building, from 
whose mimbar Muawiah, the 
Omay^'ad dynasty, prea^ed and for 

vengeance upon the murderers of the caliph 
OthSan. Even in its decay it is a stupend^ 
pile a vast quadiilaU'ial more than five 
F«t in length and not far short of three hundr^ 
feet in bwSdth, Its huge walls, of stone for the 

I l m imldiKA to M* AWd All Kliia o* 
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first eleven, feet and of elaborately can-cd brick¬ 
work for another dozen feett give an impression 
of immense solidity and strength. On the inside, 
opening on to the great central courtyard, arc 
rows of cloisters j and in the centre of this en- 
closure can still be traced the walls of the great 
nave of the mosque, sixty-four feet in length and 
thirty-three feet in breadth. The kiblah or 
praycr-niche still stands in a finely decorated wall, 
and not far from it is a magnificent mimbetr or 
pulpit of black basalt and hornblende richly oa^cd. 
To the north, looking down upon the pulpit, is an 
upper chamber, the Badshah-ka-Takht, or king’s 
gaUery, contairung three Ariftiafo in the west wall, 
oeautifidly ornamented with carving and with 
inscriptions in the picturesque Tughra character. 
And opening off this is another room, now roofless, 
known as Sikandar's chamber, in which the king 
and his family sat, aecording to tradition, before 
and after the Friday prayers. 

Two centuries of independence w'cre brought 
to a close In A.tt. 15S8, when the Afghan Sher 
Shah, emer^g victorious from a welter of civil 
strife in Bihar and Bengal, became a power in 
the land, and, driving the Emperor liumayiin 
into temporary exile, ascended the throne of 
Delhi in his place. For some years tlieteafter 
Bengal was ruled by military governors, and it 
was not until the year a.d. 1^7 that the Mogbul 
emperors, seated once more upon the throne at 
Delhi, established the system of civil goveminent 
in Bengal, with a nazim at the head of the execu¬ 
tive and a diwan in charge of revenue and finance 
generally, which Clive found in force when he won 
his dramatic victory over Sursjah Dowla on the 
field of Plassey. 

It was under one of the cariy nazims, Shaik 
AUanddin Chris hti Farugi I'tizad-ud-Daulah, 
Nawab Tfitiwn Khan, that the Modem capital of 
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Bengal was transferred cast to Dacca, W'here it 
remained for nigh on a ceutu^. This move was 
made with a view to consolidating the 
frontier of the Muiiainmadon Empire. « was 
accompanied by a forward policy, under w hjch 
colonies of Moslem feudal barons were p fitted 
out in the eastern districts, and a powerful fleet, 
based on Dacca, patrolled ^he 
imd Megna rivers. Hence the Moghul budding, 
which stiU confer upon Dacca an historic » 

hence, too, the predominantly Muhammadan 

character of Eastern Bengal, whic 
unimportant factor in deciding Lord Ci^ons 
Government to make of it a separate province m 
X9Q5—a measure which, to the chagnn of the 
Muimmmadans of the newly created province, 

was reversed in 1912. ;« 

The- founding of this new capital is bathed m 

an atmosphere of ronmne^ In the third 
the reign of Jahangir at Delhi, a notable flotiUa 
might have been seen ploughmg its way eastwards 
through the waters of the Padma nver. Great 
craft, manned by as many as one hundred ^d 
fifty oarsmen, escorted a State barge, 
masthead flew an ensign emblazoned with the 
famous Lion and Sun, At a spot on the left b^k 
of the Buriganga river the fleet came to anchor, 
and from the deck of tlie royal barge s^p^d 
ashore Islam Khan, the Viceroy of the Moghul 
emperor. The spot is known to tbs day as Isl^ 
pur, and is a quarter of the modem town. Ere 
he returned to his barge his e^ 
the sound of drums—the dhak pf the Hindu 
and a religious procession came mto vmw, ^ic 
Viceroy was a man of imagination. He rc g- 
nised the strategic advantages of the site, and, 
hailing the drummers, formed them up and 
ordered them to play while he despatched men 
east, north, and west, with instructions to each 
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to plant a flagstaff as soon as he was out of ear¬ 
shot of the drums. Thus with the Biiriganga ^ 
its southern boundary did he fix the limits of the 
future capital, and called it Dhaka (Dacca) or the 

Drum.^ . 

A century later the capital of Bengal wm 
moved once more, this time to Maksusabad, by 
the diwan Muished Kuli Khan, who re-christened 
the place Muishidabad after his own name, as 
related in Chapter IX. But Dacca has outlived 
Mnrshidahad, for while the latter is in mins and 
has a diminishing population, the former revived 
a new lease of life when it became the capital m 
E astern Bengal and Assam in 190d. And though 
its reign as the capital of a province wss shoite 
lived, it is now the second capital of Bengal, and 
has recently become the seat of a modern umver- 
sity, which opened its doors in 1021. It is there¬ 
fore an important city, with a great future 
before it. 

* Bcc Ul article In the Ttweea. HtvJew ^ for Awgiist-Scl>tewibe't 
by Uahiwllir Siyed Aiilud Rason. 
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courses of the Madrassabs, on the one hand, and 
of the schools and colleges on tlie other, are as 
the poles asunder. The former are almost entirely 
r^gious, the latter exclusively secular. The 
whole curriculinn of the Madrassah revolves 
round the Koran and the literature of Arabia; 
its main subjects are Arabic poetry and prose, 
grammar and corapoaition, rhetoric and prosody, 
logic and Muhammadan law, Koranic exeg^is 
and criticism, the science of apostolic tradition 
and scholastic theology. It is this course whicii 
in Islamic countries turns out statesmen and 
administrators, and in Bengal, during the period 
of Muhammadan rule which has been described, 
not only were there Madrassahs all over the 
country staffed with distinguished Arabic scholars 
who devoted their lives to the advancement of 
Islamic Icaming and taught the theology, law, 
and literature of their faith without remunera¬ 
tion, but innumerable mosques which were Ma¬ 
drassahs in miniature,^ In other word^ the 
learning and culture which had blossomed in the 
famous universities of Islam, the great Madrassah 
at Baghdad, and the famous stronghold of 
orthodoxy, al-Aahar, w’hich stiU survives in Cairo, 
flourished on Indian soil. With the break-up of 
the Muhammadan Empire many of these in¬ 
stitutions collapsed; there was, however, for 
some time yet a demand for the type of education 
given in the Madrassah, for Persian remained the 
language of the law courts until 1837; and with 
the intention of tiaiiiing Muhammadans as officers 
in the service of the East India Company, Warren 
Hastings himself established a Madrassah in 
Calcutta in 1782. With the discontinuance of 
Persian as the langua^ of the courts in 1837, 
the Madrassahs ceased to serve any practical 

^ ^ w. mmoninduin hy HiuilAvi Abdal Karima lubinittctl td the 
CalruttB l-lTiiveniky CdnuniHiotk. 
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□f Uie communitv such as Sir Syed 
the founder of the Muha^adan 
CoUeee at Aligaih, which has since 
Muhanimadaii University, the Rt. Hon. y 

^le^ MirNawnb Mpiin-ul-M^k. ^d o h^, 

the bulk of the Muhammadans of Indm stdl he 

aloof from the schools and ^ 

open to them. Even so r^ntiy as 1914, a 

Ximittee appointed by the 

Bencal to consider questions connected witn 

Muhammadan education, found 

private Moslem initiative w^ concerned it t^cndrf 

to develop purely Islamic institutions i ^ 

result of thK^titude was brought to no^iw 

of the Calcutta University Comimasion of 
by the Muhammadai^ 

to the &ct that although more than half the 
rapulation of the Presidency was Musalman, 
than 10 per cent of those 
university education were Muha^adai^ 
BeSt^vernment Committee of 1914 ^^buted 
Siis^attitude of the Moslem commumW to a 
strong feeling that a separate system of 
to would ^serve their soc^ and relimoi^ 
independence. The Calcutta 
missmn endorsed the same view, 
stated even more emphatically by the inimn 

Education Comm^rsaion of A ' 

hammadan, in the opinion of that CommiBsion, 
?3 probably adimt that tha mrot powerful 

from the educational mover* nt of the day were 

pride of race, a memory of bypme 

religious fe^, and a not unnatural attachment 

to the learning of Islam. 
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Xt has been in no smaU measure their pride 
in Islanit then, which has kept the Muhammadans 
from throwing in their lot ivith the Hindus and 
taking advantage ot ike farilities provided by 
Government for acquiriiig a liberal edueation on 
modern Western lines. It has been the same 
influence which has led leaders of the coimaunity 
po^esstng greater political vision to urge upon 
their co-religionists the iniportanee of emancipat¬ 
ing themselves from their rigid consen’’atism in 
the matter of edueation^ Yet again it was this 
same thing which threw the whole weight of 
Moslem opinion on to the side of Government 
and cautious ptogresSj when advanced Hindu 
opinion began to demand rapid progtess in the 
direction of self-go^Tmuient, still more when talk 
of cutting adrift from Great Britain began to 
be heard. Finally^ it was once more the same 
factor ^hich was responsible for the dramatic 
change in the attitude of the community towards 
Great Britain which took place when the curtain 
was rung up on a stage whereon was displayed 
the Turkish Enipire» the leading state in the world 
of IsiajTi^ ranged up in battle array agamst Great 
Britain. It indeed^ this deep attachment on 
the part of the Muhammadans^ whether of India 
or elsewhere, to Islam as an institution tran¬ 
scending all boundaries of raccp of Eanguagei, and 
of countrythat is the dominant factor in deter¬ 
mining their attitude in any given circumstances^ 
No one who does not realise this can hope to 
understand their action at times of crism, still 
less to appreciate in advance the course whieii 
m any particular eirciimstances they will be 
likely to pursue. 

The merest sketch of the part played by the 
Muhammadans in the politics of India during 
the past three or four decades is sufficient to make 
tms clear, When the Indian National Congre^ 
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^vas formed m 1885 to advocate Indian Home 
RuJe, leading Muhammadans of the day took 
stock of the position, and it was then that a great 
leader came forward to guide his people, mr 
Sved Ahmad Khan viewed with grave anxiety 
the trend of the new movement. He knew 
far his own people had lagged behind m the 
sphere of education. He was acutdy conscious 
of the dangers of the purely secul^ education 
of the schools and eoUeges which Government 
had set up. But he realised ^so the i^gent 
necessity of a break with the ngid educational 
traditions of Islamic orthodoxy if, without saenne- 
inij its individuality* his community was to play 
a part in the future of the country worthy of 
the historic importance of its past. His call to 
his people was definite and clear. Cont^tmte 
upon fitting yourselves for the task which lies 
before you; shun the political catch-cncs that 
arc ringing in your cars.*' was the slog^ with 
which he Sung himself into the arena. And the 
fijst-fmits of his leadership were the Muhammad^ 
Anglo-OrientBl College at AUgarh. at wfoch the 
science of the West was combined with the 
moral and religious training of Islam, and ^ 
annual gathering of the 
community under the title of the AH-India 
hammadan Educational Conference. Amongst 
the broader^minded and more far-seemg leaders 
of the community the lamp ^us ht by &r Syed 
Ahmad burned brightly. The ^glo-OriCTtal 
CoUege at Aligarh did much to forther the ho^ 
which he cherished; and as recently as 1810, 
when a demand for its expansion into a Moslem 
university was making itself felt, a great OTd 
cultured leader of the community gave ei^^on 
to aspirations identical with those formuiated by 
Sir Syed Ahmad a quarter of a cent^ before. 
Pre-eminent among the questions of the day, 
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declared His Highness the Aga Hhati, then 
President of the All-India Moslem League, is 
the foundation of a Mulrammadan university at 
Aligarh, TTie picture which he held up before 
his audience was that of an educational centre 
and intelloctufll capital to which aU Moslems 
should turn for light and ^idance. They^ roust 
keep abreast of the knowledge and learning of 
the day, but this in itself was not enough. We 
should lay bare before the rising generation the 
treasures concealed in ancient Arabic lore with ^ 
view to developing the spiritual and emotional 
side of their nature,” * The object of su^ an 
university should not be to gratify mere sentiment 
or vanity. “ We believe it to be necessary for 
the true development of our principles ami 
ultimate spiritual unity of our faith,” • ^ And the 
foundation upon which all W’as to be built up was 
attachment to the enlightened rule of Great 
Britain—our loyalty to the throne must he 


absolute.” ,**,1 

The necessity for some form of politi^ 
organisation was not lost sight of, and an Anglo- 
Muhammadan Defence Association <came into 
existence in Upper India early in the closing 
decade of the nineteenth century. It did not 
survive the death of Sir Syed Ahmad I^an in 
1898; but the need of such an organisation was 
still felt, and the prospect of an early measure of 
eoustitutiona] reform which arose at the end of 
1995 proved to be the stimulus required to bmg 
a definitely political organisation into being. 
FoQowing upon the reception by the ViccrO'y, 
Lord Minto, on October the 1st, 1006, of a re¬ 
presentative deputation which placed before him 
the ^dews of the community with regard to the 

S reposed constitutional reforms, an Ad-India 
loslem League was inaugurated at a gathering 
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of Muhammadans from a^ 

during the latter days “f Decemfer ^ the 

year. Some Uttle time elaps^ . L^n 

sttlution of the Leegue *wk His 

March 1908 a final draft was 

S^ness the Aca Khan elected President, 

^ The ™ws which the Muhammadan dep^tion 
1 A the Viceroy in 1900 were those of 

a coWiunity acutely conscious of the 
rSed SndamentaUy in 

Wpst it was m danger of losing tha 
"* ftbove all things to maintain, namely, 

whose outstanding characteristic was its hete^ 
ceneitv ? D was the imminence of this problem 
whichbrought the AU-India Moslem League into 

"""^rSe mouthpiece of the comm^ity. the 
Lci^e demanded that Muhammadan ^tere^_iii 

the few legislatures which it 

cKr^iilrl bp entrusted to Mnhammadaii rep 

elected by an exclusively Muhamm^n 
Seriate ; and deiared with an emphasis whi^ 

jJSno .ooo. for 

“umSroftoS t; thf be 

aied by i't™n°d“d mo«. 

u'Xdlw or Hindu gentle^ 

tai?i uppotated to the Government of India, a 
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similar honour should be accorded to a Mu¬ 
hammadan ; that the proportion of seats to be 
allotted to the community in the new legislatures 
should be calculated not merely upon its numerical 
streu^h, but upon a consideration of its political 
and historical importance as well; and dually, 
that in the case of all public bodies to which 
the elective principle might apply—muziicipa], 
district, and local boards as well as le^slative 
councils—the principles demanded in tte case 
of the legislatures should be given efieet to. 
Notliing could have disclosed more effectively 
than did the vigour and perseverance with which 
these demands were pressed, the cleft between 
the two great sections of the population, or the 
qualidcatiotis with which the Inman nationalitv 
of the Moslems of the continent is hedged around. 

Loyalty to the British Government was still the 
keynote of Muhammadan policy, and was loudly 
pr^aimed in the public utterances of its leaders. 

Our attitude towards the British Govern¬ 
ment is not one merely of loyal acquiescence, 
but of devotion based on a deep-rooted convic¬ 
tion that God has ordained British rule for the 
welfare of the Indian peoples , . , and on a firm 
belief that the Interests of our community and 
of the subject races generally are absolutely 
identical with those of the British Government.’* 
Thus Ehan Bahadur Sir Mian Muhammad Shafi, 
who later became a member of the Government, 
in a speech in October 100^. And in summing 
up the policy of the Moslem League, he declared, 
'’The maintenance on a permanent basis of British 
rule in India and a reasonable measure of self- 
government for the country, with, due regard 
to the tights and interests of the various com¬ 
munities inhabiting the Indian continent, are 
the two chief aims which the Muhammadan com¬ 
munity has had and will continue to have in 
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view.” Similar sentiments were expressed by 
other leaders of the community, stress being laid 
upon the community of interest between Great 
Bn bain and the world of Islam. The Muham¬ 
madans of India, declared the Rt. Hon. Syed 
Amir AJi, "‘are connerted by ties of ^eligioat 
tradition, and race with the whole of Western ^sia 
and Northern Africa, right away to the Atlantic— 
countries where the prestige of England stan^ 
high, and where England is reco^sed os the 
champion of justice and fair play.’ And it w^ 
to their pride in Islam that the President of ^e 
League appealed when he urged his co-rdigioniRts 
to take advantage of the facilities offered under 
British rule for their moral and material advance¬ 
ment. “ The community that carried culture to 
the Pyrenees-and to Central Asia, the con^unity 
that can still recall mth emotional pride the 
g]^^tness of Cordova and Damascus, cannot ^be 
dead to its sense of duty. I appeal to you with 
all the force in my power to imitate the spint of 
those who made Toledo and Baghdad, to work 
day in day out for the noble object of elevat¬ 
ing Moslem life so as to bold forth the highest 
ideals before the younger generation. ... Let 
our Pole Star he active and unimpeachable 
loyalty to the sovereign and the glory of India 

and of Islam.” ‘ , 

Not all the demands of the Moslem League 
were granted. But the principle of commimaJ 
representation on the legrslfltures by means of 
separate Muhammadan electorates was conceded, 
and survived the still greater step towards the 
democratic constitutionalism of the West taken 
ten years later, when lar^ changes in the size 
and powers of the legislative councils were made 
by the Reforms .Act of 1919. 

* £p»c1l Ijy Hli Uas Ag* Khma kt Dtttki, llw 
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Nothing short of an open breach iwtween 
Great Britain and Tvirkey, the fountain-head^of 
Islam, could have changed so completely, as has 
been the case, the attitude of the Muliainmadans 
of India towards the British Government, or 
have driven them into alliance ^ with the ex¬ 
tremists among the Hindu politicians. Fear for 
the future of Islam not only brought into existciic* 
a Muhammadan extremist party, pledged to work 
in poUtical co-operation with the extreme wing of 
the Indian National Congress, but created a 
feeling of profound disquiet in tlie minds of more 
moderate men, and eventually, as a result of the 
preaching of the mullahs, stirred the fcclmgs of 
the illiterate masses as well. How fragile w'as 
the texture of the llindu-Moslem entente was 
perpetually being demonstrated by ,the attitude 
of the masses. For all their professions of 
friendship, such episodes as the Shahabad riots of 
the autumn of 1917, when the Hindus, flinging 
themselves upon the Moslems of Bihar, burst 
open the flood-gates of fierce racial and religmus 
passions, rankled deep down in the mind of the Mu¬ 
hammadans, leaWng a legacy of bitter memories 
behind. Later, w hen the Moplah rebellion broke 
out, carrying fire and sword across huge tracts 
in the south-west of the continent, the Hindus 
learned, through the aid of forcible eonvetsions to 
the faith of their psrsecutors, something of the 
proselytising fanaticism of which Islam is capable. 
Yet, paradoxical though it may seem, the fanati¬ 
cism of the fierce and uncultured Moplahs and 
the Hindu-Moslem entente of the politicians wrere 
derived from a common source— a fcriidd attach¬ 
ment to Islam. The action of the former W'as 
fanatical and unreasoning, of tlie latter deliberate 
and calculated. Amongst the Moslem extremist 
politicians there were undoubtedly men whose 
primary motive was hatred of Western domina- 
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impartial reader was wholly innocent of offence, 
was held by the Muhammadans who read it to 
contain an implication insulting to the memory 
of the Prophet. A misleading translation in Urdu 
was widely eirculated, and all true Moslems wem 
called on to rise and avenge this insult to their 
religion. The editors of the Muhammadan ver¬ 
nacular press ran amok with pens dipped in galJ, 
and day after day lashed the feelings of their 
readers vv*ith column after column of vitriolic 
writing. Meetings were held at which over¬ 
wrought speakers gave vent to their pent-up feel¬ 
ings without restraint. Resolutions were passed 
pledging those who supported them to protect the 
nonour of Islam, and calling upon Government to 
take action against those who were held to have 
insulted the memory of the Prophet. ' 

The paragraph complained of had appeared at 
the end of July, By the end of August the 
pulse of the Moslem community was throbbing 
feverishly far beyond the confines of Bengal, and 
a plan was evolved by the leaders of the agitation 
for the holding of a great gathering in Calcutta 
early in September to be addressed by learned 
Maulanas from all parts of India, and to extend 
over three days. Leaflets in the vcmaeular were 
circulated broadcast, in which it was stated that 
at different places insults had been offered to 
Islam and its Prophet; that the time had arrived 
when it was necessary to state to Government that 
“the waters had risen too high,” and that “the 
cup of patience was already full,” that steps must 
be taken without delay “ to prevent these unholy 
attacks and accursed occurrenocs ” ; and that 
Ulemas (teamed men), Maula'^'is, Supis (spiritual 
leaders), and Nationm leaders woidd attend a 
meeting which all Brothers of Islam should take 
part in to consider proposals for the protection of 
their Holy Religion. On September the 1st the 
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Secretary of the Committee formed to orga^ the 
demonsiiation stated that myta^onsto 

Ulemas and other leading men had already been 

^^Below the surface, and notably amongst the 
huge illiterate labouring population that lives 
and labours in the mills in the ™virons of 
Calcutta, propaganda of a still more sinister 
character was being carried on. Men were beijg 
urged to Temcmbcr the Shahabad nots of th 
previous autumn, and amid a of 

mutterings the ominous word jiAad w^ to 
heard being bandied from mouth to mouth. The 
ma^es were being shaken by one of those violcn 
spasms of racial and religious cTEcitement which 
am apt to sweep across the deep^waters of Indi^ 
life wth such disconcerting rapidity. And by an 
unfortunate coincidence the Bakr^id, the gr^ 
feast of the Muhammadans, involving on a large 
scale the sacrifice of the cow. and Jhe Durga 
the greatest of aU the festivals of the Hmdus of 
Bengal, fell at the same time and were im^cnt. 
It required little wisdom to i^rceive in 

such Srcumstances the lioldmg of » itTSS 
stration such as was proposed must be attend^ 
with the risk of grave consequences. ^ 

the organisers of the movement «fused to accept 
the ad^-ice tendered to them to posjmne the 
gathering until after the celebration of leh- 
lious fertivals, when a ca^er atmosphere mi^t 
be expected to prevail. Government ram- 

nclledto step in and prohibit the d^onstration. 

It was scarcely to be expected that *1* 
atmosphere so highly charged the wtoch 

had ^thered should pass altogether 
bv Tor a day or two there were outbreaks of 
rioting in the town, and im attempt y,»s 
by a fanatical moh of miU hands from one 
the adjacent areas to force one of the military 
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pieWts which were holding the approaches to the 
town. Some firing, resulting in some loss of life, 
was unfortunately unavoidable before normal 
conditions were restored. 

The deeper causes of tills threatening outbreak 
were never in doubt. They were emphasised in 
the course of a prolonged interview held, owing 
to the urgency of the times, late at night between 
myself and some of the Ulemas who had come 
from other parts of India to take part in the 
proceedings. My visitors laid stress upon the 
fact that they were not politicians but religious 
leaders of the people, concerned only with the 
safeguarding of the religion whose care was their 
sacred charge. They said that on such an 
occasion that which was rankling deep in their 
hearts should be openly spoken. It-had seemed 
to them that for some time past the attitude of 
Government towards their community had grown 
cold. This was all the more galling in that it 
suggested that their loyalty under circumstances 
of the greatest difficulty was but Sightly valued 
by Great Britain. The representations of the 
All-India Ulema deputation on the subject of the 
impending constitutional changes seemed to them 
to have been ignored. Did not this point to a 
cynical indifference on the part of Government 
towards their views ¥ And at a time when this 
unfortunate Impression was gaining ground in 
the minds of the leaders of the community a 
number of incidents liad occurred—^the Shafiabod 
riots and the alleged insults to Islam were given as 
examples—which had deeply stirred the feelings 
of the masses. However strong their attach¬ 
ment to the British throne, loyalty to Islam 
must afw'ays be their first and paramount con¬ 
sideration. 

Throughout these pages I have sought to 
avoid writing of things which are, in essence. 
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ephemeral. In this instance I 
of a passing episode for purposes of lUustratior^ 
That^ch I desired to Ulustralc was the strenrtb 
of the call of Islam—a call which tings in^tently 
in the cars of the devout Moslem, whether^ 
India or elsewhere, drowning the J 

and all else. The particular incident of which 
I have made use is all the more valuable as an 
illustration, in that it occurred 

^^i*do°no?rf"c?i?rfie, suggest that 

of Muhammadan peasants. 

would have known anjiihing of 

or. if they had. would have been unduly btKTed 

by the probable fate of that 

Muhamruadan gentleman once ^id to me. A- 

“nr^ fte Jf&«A is recited after the n^c of 

the Sultan of Turkey as fS 
man will not worry over ttie J**' 

But the masses follow blindly the lead of the^ 
mullaha, and the mullahs take , 

those at the top of the religious 
those at the top know well enough that the ®ne 
% above all others that can ^ 

rfljjy the masses of their people is the cry o 

** Islam in danger," 


CHAPTER XX 

THE HELIOIOUS QUEST OF INDIA 

On aj] sides of him the visitor sees evideace of 
the extent to which religion enters into the daily 
life of the people. Temples and mosques abound i 
find the calendar is strewn with festivals and fasts 
of all^ kinds—Hindu and Muhammadan—many 
of which are officially recognised by the days on 
which they take place being proclaimed as 
Government holidays. In a chart of the monthly 
^ 1^1^- Underhill mentions over two hundred 
Md sixty Hindu celebrations aIonc.» Something 
been said in the preceding chapter of the 
mligious discipline of Islam. But the ritual of 
Mam does not differ in essentials from that of 
Both, being monotheistici have 
evolved a form of worship appropriate to the 
basic belief on which theyxest—differing in detail, 
certainly, but similar in kinH 
,, I? when ope visits the temples raised up to 
the religions which have been bom upon the soil of 
India itself that one is struck, and at first puzzled, 
y the nature of the observances which one secs. 
In the Jain temples on Mount Abu, I have seen 
^cctics sweeping the ground in front of them as 
they walked, and rainistrmits in the same temples 
carrying through their celebrations with cloths 
bound over their mouths. Here one is brought 

* “ The lliiulu BeUtpoiu hy M- H. UnderhU], 
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into contact with a great principle running 
through much of the religious thought of India^ 
and exalted in particular by the Buddhists and 
the Jains^—^that of ahimsa, Uterally harmlessn^, 
but connoting a deep reverence for the life 
principle and a spirit of extreme loving kind¬ 
ness, consequently, to all animated beings. The 
binding of a cloth over the mouth during the 
performance of certain rites is to guard 
against the destruction of the life principle in 
the air by inhaling it, and the sweeping of the 
path is similarly for the purpose of brushing aside 
any insect upon which the walker might other¬ 
wise tread. For the same reason a Jain will care 
for vermin upon his own person with tJie greatest 
punctiliousness. 

Tlie number of Jains in India to-day is com¬ 
paratively small, about 1,250,000 in all. The 
vast majority of the population—somewhere 
about 220,000,000—js recorded at each census as 
Hindu, But if it be asked what constitutes a 
Hindu, no definite answer can be given, llitidu- 
ism as a religion is not comparable with Chris¬ 
tianity or Muhammadanism, or even, in this 
respect, with Jainism or Buddhism, for it claims 
no founder propounding a faith for the salvation 
of mankind ; and there is no agreement amongst 
Hindus themselves as to what is essential In a iriftn 
cralling himself a Hindu. The word Hinduism 
itself finds no place in tire ancient Sanskrit texts 
of the Aryans; and so tolerant has it proved 
itself of reUgimis beliefs, that it has been admitted 
to contain “ doctrines and modes of worship from 
the lowest fetishism to the sublimest ideas of the 
Godhead,^* ^ Another well-known Hindu has 
definf^d the term negatively as applicable to all 
inhabitants of India who are not Christians or 
Muhammadans or Farsis or Sikhs or Jains or 

I Bubu Smtmda. duJvi Mitn. 
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Buddliists; and he has amplified his definition 
by stating that it Lnetudes in its widest acceptance 
*^thc most sublime conceptions ot Indian sages 
with regard to God and the soul, us well os 
debasing superstitions of lialf-savage tribes living 
in the forests," ^ Others have been more definite, 
and have laid down certain beliefs as essential to 
any one professing Hinduism—^for example, belief 
in the immortality of the soul, in the doctrine of 
Karma, in the transmigration of the soul until it 
attains Moksha (salvation), and in the possibility 
of attaining Moksha in any of several recognised 
Tvays, namely. Karma or virtuous action, Bhakti 
or devotion to God, Jtidna or the attainment of 
knowledge of the true nature of things by medita¬ 
tion.* Many hold that a belief in the Vedas as 
inspired writings is essential, but I think that the 
two fundamental and almost universal beliefs 
eharaetcristic of Hinduism are the doctrine of 
Karma and transmigration, or the tenet that as a 
man sows so he reaps here and hereafter through 
countless incarnations—of which more later ; and 
the possibility of release horn re-birth, the 
achievement of which may be said, indeed, to 
be the supreme object of the Hindu religion. 
Certain it is that most Hindu practices are based 
upon the theory of successive lives conditioned 
by acts in the present and the past; and for this 
reckon another prominent Hindu, the late Mr. V. 
Krishuaswami Iyer, has asserted that he could 
not conceive^ of a follower of Hinduism who 
repudiated ^ Karma and reincarnation. Every 
educated Hindu would likewise subscribe, I think, 
to the existence of the three roads along which it 
is open to a man to travel on his quest of the 
supreme goal; Karma-mdrga, the path of works, 
which in its religious aspect amounts to a strict 

^ Kao B^AJioduT K,.. nuTtiiJiiijH?JtiKn, 

» Xh* Uitr ilr. JtiJtUec P. H. Ai;^. 
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observance of ritual; Bhdkti-fn^Fga^ the way 
of complete devotion to God* when a th^i, 
having tTodden the KitnfiUrtndfgUf devotes him¬ 
self to an ecstatic adoration of the deity; 
and finaUv, Jnufia^jttdTgQt the path of know- 
ledg<?i when, having finished with the things 
of this worlds he becomes a Smniyasii his 
mind thenceforward cut o£E entirely from alt 
sensuous things and from all desire—even for his 
own future—and fixed solely upon the Absolute 
Brail man. 

The visitor will see numberless persons m the 
guise of Sannyasis, but for the most part these 
will not be true ascetics treading the real road 
of knowledge, but caricatures of the genuine 
Sannyasi engaged, as often as not, in li’ving a life 
of idleness at the expense of a long-sunering 
public. It is in the nature of things that the 
particular aspect of the religious life of India 
which is most apparent on the surface is that of 
the Karma-mdrga —the rites and practices of the 
masses: that which, in a word, may be descril^d 
as popular Hinduism^ The Hinduism which 
occupies so large a part of the daily life of miUions 
of people may be seen in practice almost any- 
where^t the great melas (religious fairs) which 
take place all over the country, in any one of 
the thousands of temples to Vishnu or Shiva 
which dot the land, or at some great centre of 
pilgiiniagc such as j^nares in the north, Mndura 
or Conjeeveranif or, indeed, at any of a number of 
famous religious centres in the south of India 
or at Puri in Orissa, It is at this latter place 
that there risCi not far from the blue waters of 
the Bay of Bengal, the spires of the great temple 
of Jaganath to which pilgrims flock from all 
quarters of India, and notably at nudsummer, 
TV hen the famous ear of JaganSth is drawn by 
thousands of devotees along the broad highway 
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which runs for over a. mile from the temple in 
the town to the garden retreat in which, for a 
space of eight uays, the image of the god 
reposes. 

Of the surrounding country it might well be 
said—^to the Hindu, at any rate—oft the 
shoes from off thy feet, fur the ground whereon 
thou standest is holy ground. “ Within a day’s 
journey of the great pilgrim city are to be seen 
outstanding milestones marking out, over n period 
of more than two rnillenniums, the road along which 
India has travelled in lier diligent and unceasing 
quest of the unknown. In the ruins of ancient 
temples which cover the land, one sees stretching 
across the centuries stage after stage of the 
journey pursued by her with dogged persistence 
in her search after God. Great figures of the 
past have left their mark upon the land. The 
hermitages of ancient monastic orders cluster in 
the hillsides; immense temples raise their spires 
towards heaven ; the commands of famous kmgs, 
deep graven in the enduring rocks, ring down 
the corridors of time to artest the attention of 
the passcT'by to-day. 

If from Puri one travels thirty miles north to 
Bhubaneswar, a city of great temples, and on 
from there another four mUcs in a south-western 
direction, one comes, near the ’tillage of Dhauli, 
to two parallel ridges thrown up like folds in the 
plain, and at a spot on the north face of the 
southernmost of the t’wo, one finds one’s gaze 
attracted to the head of an elephant hewn out 
of one end of an outcrop of rock four or five feet 
in height. Closer inspection discloses the fact 
that the elephant stands guardian over a polished 
slab of rock some fifteen feet in length, on which is 
gmven ^ Lziscription In three columns. The 
historic inteTest of this message from the distant 
past was made known by the geniuB of one 
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James Prinsep, who succeeded m dedphenng it 
in 1838, We are in the presence here of the 
famous edicts of Asoka, the great missionary 
emperor of the Matirya dynasty, who made of 
Buddhism a world religion. We are gazing upon 
the commands of a great monarch graven by bis 
orders upon this same rock more than two 
thousand one hundred and seventy years ago, I 
have recalled elsewhere the fact that it was 
remorse at the misery caused during his conquest 
of the kingdom of Kalinga—which embraced the 
modem district of Puri^bat tnmed the heart 
of Asoka towards the teaching of Buddha.’ 
The awful loss of life and the king’s remorse are 
referred to in Edict XIII. of the general edicts, 
and it is interesting to find that this edict is 
omitted from the Dhauli inscription. Edict XIV, 
contains the statement that this set of dhsinnui 
edicts has been written by command of the King 
Piyadasi (Asoka), beloved of the gods, in a 
form sometimes condensed, sometimes of medium 
length, sometimes expanded, for everything is 
not suitable in every place, and my dom^ons 
are eirtcnsive.” It was evidently not considered 
suitable that the devastating war by which 
Kalinga had been brought under subiection of 
the IVfcuiya empire should ^ referred to in an 
inscription of the edicts within that territory. 
On the other hand, the Dhauli rock contains the 
special edicts addressed not to the public but 
to the king’s officers, which are not found in¬ 
scribed with the general edicts elsewhere exwpt 
at Jangadn in the adjoining district. Briefly, 
they are an instruction to his officers to see that 
the people of the newly conquered territory are 
not oppressed* The date of the Kalinga edicts 
LS believed to be 256 b.c* Here* then, is an 
arresting milestone upon the way* 

* a« Land! of ibe ThimdErbolt,” chmp. uciii» 
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For another we have not to go far; for if 
from Bhubaneswar we travel some three miles to 
the north-west, we shall find ourselves at the foot 
of a low three-peaked hill rising to a height of 
120 feet from a rolling stretch of arid laterite, 
The hill itself and the approaches to it are well 
wooded, mangoes, bamtioos, and other forest 
trees affording welcome shelter from the rays of 
a humiog sun. Its three peaks bear the names 
of Udayagiri or the sunrise hill, Khandagiri or 
the broken hill, and Nilgiri or the blue hill. The 
whole ridge is honeycombed with caves. In all 
there are sixty-six, the liaunt during the centuries 
immediately preceding the Cliristian era of a 
flourishing colony of Jain monks. Amongst the 
carvings, which cover a wide range of subjects 
both secular and religious, is the image of Pars- 
vanath and his symbol the serpent hood, an 
early preacher of whom little is known, but who 
is reputed, according to the chronicles of the 
Jains, to have liv'^ed two hundred and fifty years 
before Mahavira, and therefore seven hundred 
and fifty years before Christ. Here, too, there 
is an inscription of no small historic interest. It 
is engraven upon the smooth surface of the roof 
rock of a cave on Udayagiri, known as the Hati- 
gumpha or elephant cave. It is dated the I6th 
year of the Mauryan era, and is a record of the 
reign of King Kharavela of Kalinga during the 
second century B.C., ascribing to him the title of 
MahameghavlUiana—one whose elephant is as big 
as a large cloud. The tables of the previous 
century were turned, for Kharavela is depicted 
as a powerftil monarch ivho invaded Magadah, 
and, penetrating to Pataliputra, the capital of the 
empire, compelled the emperor to acknowledge 
his independence, 

Bhubaneswar is another distinct milestone on 
the road. Its immense collection of templciS—- 
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there are still about one hundred—were built 
between the eighth and twelfth centuries a.d.» at 
a time, that is to say, when ciicumstances w'ere 
favourable to a great flowering of creative ajrt. 
Architecturally they are elaborate, and in many 
cases vast. They are the product of a sectarian 
and an emotional age. At the time of their 
construction, Biiddhism had lost its individuality, 
and had become more and more merged tn 
Hinduism. The twilight period, marked by its 
decay as a living faith, when scepticism had 
struck a fatal blow at its roots and its lofty 
etliical teaching had been corroded by an erotic 
mysticism, bad passed, and the era of religious 
fer%'our ushered in with the revival of Hinduism 
iiad set in. The emotional faith and devotion to 
the deity, characteristic of the Rrranie renaissance, 
gave to these centuries that artistic importance 
whicii has led Mr. Havell, contrary to many 
Western critics, to describe them as “the great 
pcrii^ of Indian art corresponding to the highest 
development of Gothic art in Europe,’* by whose 
achievements " India’s place in the art history 
of the world will eventuaUy be resolved.” ^ 
“ Moral principles, self-discipline, and introspec¬ 
tion, the watchwords of Buddhism, were thrown 
into the background, and faith in God became 
the motto and the catchword of the Purantk 
renaissance." • 

The visitor to-day is at once struck by the 
form of the great central towers which dominate 
the courtyards of the temples and which ^ have 
given their distinctive character to the religious 
buildings of Orissa. They cjompel one’s gaze 
from afar, and have excited the admiration of 
all who have beheld them. Of the great tower 


^ ” The IdcAlf of Indiafl Art," by Er B* Ha’rail- 
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of the Linga-raj temple, the central buiidiDg of 
Bhubaneswar, Mr, has &aid that ‘"for 

purity of outline and dignity of its rich but 
unobtrusive decoration, as well as for its superb 
technique, the Linga-raj Sikhara must rank as 
one of the greatest works of the Indian builder.'* 
Nor is the purity of outline, which strikes one 
from afar, the only outstanding feature of this 
wonderful building. Closer inspection of the 
temples of Bhubaneswar discloses the fact that 
immense surfaces of stone are literally covered 
with minutely elaborate carving. So much so 
that another authority, Mr. Ferguson, has said of 
Ais feature of the tower of Linga-raj, that “ if 
it would take, say, a lakh of rupees to erect such 
a building as this, it would take three lakhs to 
carve it as this one is carved." And he has added, 
what must be apparent to every one who visits 
these remarkable buildings, that “ infinite labour 
bestowed on every detail was the mode in which 
he (the Hindu) thought he could render his temple 
most worthy of the deity; and whether he was 
right or wrong, the effect of the whole is certainly 
marvellously beautiful," 

I have visited Bhubaneswar more than once, 
and each time as I have wandered from one 
temple to another, and gazed fascinated upon 
these amazing examples of man's handiwork, I 
have been struck with the same thought—the 
tremendous force of the impulse which Haa im¬ 
pelled him to devote so much labour, so much 
time, so much treasure, and such concentrated 
care to giving expression in Wf>od and stone to 
the visions of his spiritual eye. 

Yet another mllestoiie of the Purfinic age now 
stands in splendid isolation twenty miles up the 
coast from the town of Puri. The great black 
temple of Konarak, dedicated to Surya, the Sun 
god, is one of the most stupendous buildings in 
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India, and rears itself aloft, a pile of overwhelmvrig 
grandeur even in its decay. At the present day 
the great highways pass it by—a striking re- 
minder of the alterations which have taken place 
in the configuration of the country since the days 
when, seven centuries ago, at the command of 
King Narasmhadeva, twelve hundred carpenters 
and masons worked for sixteen years upon its 
construction. And it is, consequently, somewhat 
difficult of access. In a straight line up the coast 
it is probably not more than twenty miles from 
Puri; but by road it is nearer fifty. For twen^- 
flve miles we travelled along the famous pilgrim 
road along which at certain seasons of the year 
stream families of pious Hindus on their way to 
the great shrine of JaganSth. We then turned 
off, and for the nest eighteen or twenty miles 
bumped over a country cart-track, and finally 
for six miles over what is known as a fair-weather 
road, i.e. a track across fields, which is a tr^k 
during the slack season on the land only, being 
absorbed in the fields themsdves when the crops 
are sown. At last we ran into the sandy soil 
upon which the temple stands, and the huge moss 
of its central building, representing the chariot of 
the sun, burst upon our gaze. It is profusely 
ornamented with sculpture — some of it of the 
curious erotic type which to the European seems 
so strangely incongruous in any pl^e of worship, 
but some of it of a more edifying character, 
including some fine figures of the Sun God 
cyu'vcd in deep relief in panels of green chlorite. 
At intervals round the base of the building 
are beautifijlly carved stone wheels. Detached 
groups of sculpture, consisting of figures of 
elephants, lions, and horses, stand facing the 
various entrances to the main building. To those 
who worshipped here it must have made an 
immense appeal; but it has equally elicited 
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admiration &odi those having no sympathy with 
the beliefs to which it was raised up. iVriting 
of it in his Am-i-Akbari, Abu Fazi said: ‘^Ncai 
Jaganflth is a temple defeated to the Sun. Its 
cost was defrayed by twelve years’ revenue of 
the Province. Even those whose judgment is 
critical, and who are difficult to please, stand 
astonished at its sight.” The crownmg stone slah 
of ^e temple is 25 feet thick, and is estimated to 
weigh not less than 2000 tons. Preserved within 
a slied close by is a massive aTchitrave, with 
images of the nine planets, an immense cube 
S feet square and 10 feet in length, which was 
originally supported in its position over tlic 
eastern doorway by an iron beam 22 feet 10 inches 
in length and 10 inch^ square. The stone must 
have been brought from gioat distances, for there 
pe no quarries near the site of the temple, and, 
in the case of the first of these two pieces, must 
have been hoisted up, at a prodigious expense of 
labour, on to the summit of a tower which was 
probably 100 feet high. This in itself was no 
mean feat, over the accomplishment of which the 
engineer of to-day may purxle his head f but for 
the layman, the chief interest of this, as of the 
many other buildings which lie scattered over the 
land, will be the strength of the religious im¬ 
pulse which impelled men to devote so vast an 
amount of time, labour, and treasure to their 
construction. 

Finally, there is the great temple of JaganSth 
at Puri itself, a collection of buildings within a 
high-walled enclosure nearly 650 feet square, 
dominated by an immense tower 190 feet high, 
simitar in design to those of the temple of Lingaraj 
at, Bhubaneswar and of other Orissan temples. 
The images representing the gods are curiously 
unw'orthy of so magniiicent an abode. They 
Consist, in fact, of logs of wood crudely carved to 
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represent Krishna iindef his title of Jagmufitht 
** T/)rd of the Worid^*’ RatBbbadrft his brother, 
nnd Subhfldra his sister. So crude is the caning 
that, they appeared to Mr. B. K. Ghose, the 
HUtlior of a volume entitled the " History of 
Poonee,*’ as “ bulky, hideous wooden busts/’ 
Tiic two brothers, he said, had arms “ p^jecting 
horwtontally forward from t!ie ears/' sister 

did not posses* “ even that approximation to the 
humiin form/' There is, of course, an explana¬ 
tion of this strangely inadeqiiatc representetion 
of so powerful and popular a divinity ; and it has 
been extracted from the myths and traditions 
current about the place by the Abhd Dubois. 
Inrlra-mena, the inydiical builder of the temple, 
had lieen told by Bralrma that on the completion 
of the building fcrishna would appear on the sea¬ 
shore in the guise of a tree-trunk. In due course 
the propheev was fulfilled, and Indra-mena, the 
king, having" worshipped the tre^trunk which had 
miraculously appeared, placed himself at the head 
of a hundred thousand men, and conveyed it with 
great pomp and ceremony to the shime within 
the temple. The famous carpenter, Visvakarma, 
next appeared upon tlie scene, and undertook to 
carv-e the image of Krishna out of it in a single 
night, provided that no prjing eye was permitted 
to be a witness of his work. Visvakarma worked 
so silently that the king’s curiosity was aroused, 
nnH he peeped in through a chink in the door. 
This lapse on his part was disastrous, for Visva¬ 
karma, discovering that he was being watched, 
left the work little more than begun, and departed 

never to return. . ^ - 

This uncouth image of Jagan^th contains an 
artiote about which there is considerable mystery. 
The ixnage itself is renewed from time to time* 
and it is at the comecration of a new one that 
the mystery cornea into prominence. Various 
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abcoimts have been given of this ceremonyt the 
most reliable being, in ail probability,' that of 
the hlanager of the Temple, supplied to ilr. L. 
S. S. O’SIalley for incorporation in the district 
gazetteer^ According to this account, the un¬ 
known article, called the STohma-'padaTtfui, is trans¬ 
ferred from the old Image to the new by a priest, 
who is blindfolded and whose hands are swathed 
in cloth, so that he may neither see nor touch 
the sacred article. 

The Abbe Dubois, who is responsible for the 
story of the origin of the images given above, is 
also responsible for perpetuating the stories told 
by early European travellers of the fanatical- 
suicide of pilgrims by throwing themselves under 
the wheels of the ponderous chariots, in which the 
images are dragged from the temple in the to^vn 
to the garden temple a mile or more away, at the 
time of the Rath Jatra festival. Whence the 
incorporation in the idiom of the English language 
of the phrase, “ a ear of Jaganath,” Cases of 
accident, when in the crush of pilgrims straining 
to futch sight of the god persons have been 
knocked down and run over* there undoubtedly 
have been. But wild statements, such as that of 
Bmier in 1667, that “ persona are found so 
blindly credulous and so full of wild notions as 
to throw themselves on the ground in the way of 
its ponderous wheels, which pass over and crush 
to atoms the wretched fanatics,” are now gener¬ 
ally discredited. The car festival is the greatest 
and most popul^ of all the observances connected 
with the worship of Krishna. It commemorates 
the victorious drive of Krishna and his brother 
from Gokul to Mathura, where the divine hero 
slew Kansa, the demon king of Mathura, who 
stood for the principle of evil. It is attended by 
vast crowds of pilgrims and sightseers, numbering 
from fifty to a hundred thousand. The town is 
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the scene of a large number of festivals throughoiit 
tlie year, the one which I have seen myself being 
the Holit which takes place in the month of 
Phal^un, corresponding to February-Marcb of the 
Eng&h calendar. 


CHAPTER XXI 


FOPUI^ HINDUISM 

The Hal ij the great spring festival, which in 
v^j^ng forms is ceJebrated ail over India, pro¬ 
vides an occasion, so far as the lower orders are 
concerned, for ribald and boisterous merry- 
making. The feature of the obser\"ance which at 
once attracts the notice of the onlooker is the 
indisenminate throwing of red powder and the 
squirting from syringes of a red liquid, much as 
^nfetti is thrown at the nii-car^me amongst the 
Latin mces of Eurow. For days after tlie 
celebration men may be seen going about with 
tlieir white cotton clothes still stained with 
patches of scarlet or magenta* This display is 
accompanied by the singing of songs and the 
shouting of language in the streets which it 
reouu-es no great intelligence on the part of the 
onlooker, even though unacquainted with the 
V erxiacular^ to recoTOise as obscene* 

TTT 7 ^* some parts of India the celebration of the 
Holi IS combined with another ritual, namely, the 
swingmg of images of Radha and Krishna in 
sj^ially constructed swings. At Puri and in the 
^oimd, the swings are of an clahorate 

hey hang 
red stone 
Let me 
this great 
and then 
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bemg an ornamental archway of ^ 
siding upon a raised stone plin 
give a brief dracription of the setting 
spring festival as I witnessed it at P 
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trv to interpret what at first sight appears to be 
a not very intelligible display of buffoonery 

Large nninbers of pilgrims have come into the 
town for the festival, and the street and <yren 
spaces—to say nothing of the beach, where bathmg 
is in progress—are thronged ^th j'mT 

holiday crowd. The main thoroughfare, leading 
up to the square in front of the great temple, is 
lined with bwths at which g«at quantities of 
the red powder thrown by the hohday^makci's is 
on sale. Because there are many pd^ms m^e 
town, there are also many sadhus. 1 have ^n 
to Puri on many occasions, but have never seen 
so many sadhus as now. These ^ not genume 
' sannyasis treading the ‘ path of knowledge , 
on the contrarj', they are ignorant pereo^ who 
are obviously here for gam—mountebanks who 
provide the side^ihows of the fair But e^en 
here one obtains an insight into the trend of 
Indian thought. These side-shows, though cari- 
are® carieatuies of that whieh India 
reverences and admires — enunciation, asceti¬ 
cism, mortification of the flesh. 

There is a narrow winding street which ru^ 
from the square in front of the temple of 
away through the town—a long street, which for 
some distance runs be^-een houses 
with picturesque lintels of carved wood, but 
later broadens out between wal^d “jJ 

stretches of open waste land, before Iwmg itself 
eventually in some rough ground giMag on to 
the beach. It bears attractive 
some part of its length at rate, of ParathM 
Gate ” It is this street which appe^ to be the 
favourite haunt of the sai^u, and ^e heat ^ 
dusty discomfort of a walk along it were more 
than compensated on this wicasion by t e no ty 
of the sights which it held in store. 

One of the first examples of self-mortification 
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which we eaccLmtered was that of a gentJcnmn, 
with little to cover his nakedness beyond a 
coating of wood ash smeared all over his body, 
standing motionless upside down. The posture 
must certainly have been one of considerable 
discomfort. His whole w^eight rested on his bead 
and elbows, the hardness of the ground being 
mitigated only, if at all, by a leopard skin spread 
upon the street. His legs were crossed in the 
air and the sun beat down U{xin him with un^ 
relenting fierceness. It was said that he iiad 
already been in this unconventional posture for 
two hours. Farther along, another exponent of 
the doctrine of the mortification of the flesh 
reposed upon a bed of spikes. He had been lying 
thus in the sun for three hours. Ilut the most 
popular practice appeared to be that of being 
buried aUve. On patches of waste land along 
the road were rows of human arms which had 
the appearance of strange plants growing from 
the soil. These marked the graves of living 
sai^us, the object being, so far as I could gather, 
to iflustrate the efficacy of the system of breathing 
which forms part of the training of a Yogi—a 
training which, it is claimed, ends by giving a 
man complete control over all the functions of the 
body. VVe took hold of one such pair of protruding 
hands whose owner allowed us willingly enough to 
raise bun up from his temporary grave. He bad 
been buried, we were told, for half an hour. In to 
other such bands we placed small coins. These, too, 
ao far as we could judge, were accepted gratefully. 
Besides performing sadhus, there were numbers of 
ordinary beggars, containing a large sprinkling of 
tlie^ maimed, the halt, and the bund, exhibiting 
their^ physical imperfections for the purpose of 
exciting the compassion of the passer-by. 

\Ve^ completed our inspection of the outward 
and visible signs of the Holi festival when we 
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witnessed the s^vinging of Krishna in Ml open 
space not far from tlie temple. 

The disentanglement of the mearimg of these 
observances is not rendered easier by the varia¬ 
tions in tiic ritual in diflerent parts of India, ann 
the confused medley of legends which has gradu¬ 
ally hecome associated with the festival the 
minds of the people. But there seems htUe 
reason to doubt that the ongin of the festival is 
to be traced back to ve^ early days when 
primitive man sought to give expression to the 
feelines of exaltation which he ex^nenoed at 
that season of the year when the pulse of hfe is 
qnickened and ail animate existence receives a 
stimulus towards growth and reproduction. The 
Indian month of Phalgun—itself signifying 
fier—falls at the time of the vernal equinox, when 
the sun with its life-giving wamii^ is well on its 
northward course, a season at which a quicke^d 
vitality stirs the emotional impulses which seex 
expression in love and worship. In its earliest 
fo^ the festival was, in fact, noting more than 
man’s welcome to returning spring, and it is 
referred to in early Sanskrit poetr>' ^ Ba^ta- 
ntsava. or the Festival of Spring. The 
tendency of primitive man to endow anything 
which caUed forth his worship w^th bis own 
image would of itself be sufficient to acroimt for 
the intrusion of a personality into a celehratmn 
which began as a mere expre^on of ^atificat on 
at the effects of a fieaaonal change. The 
of the personality would natu^ly Jjf 

determined by the type of worehip called for^. 
The feelings of joy and gladness 
seasonal change at the time of spnng, having their 
root in a quickening of the phpieal oi^sm 
and a consequent impulse towards reprodurtion, 
would inevitably suggest a god of love ; and one 
would expect what, in fact, one finds, namely. 
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mention in the ancient poetic and dramatic 
literature of another festival, the Madana-ntsava, 
or Festival of the Indian Cupid. 

Festivals such as the Basonta-utsava and tlie 
Madana-utsava, containing, as they did, such 
obvious elements of popularity, were not likely to 
^ cast aside by theologians bent upon popularis¬ 
ing their own particular sect; and the Holi in 
its present form seems to be the outcome of 
sectarian effort of this kind. The cult of Krishna, 
with its origin deep-rooted in the great epic of 
India, the Mahabharata, was seized upon by 
Vaishna\ite theologians» who in their handling of 
the Puran^^—thase famous religious poems which 
for centuri^ past have been the Bible of the 
people — p'olvcd an idyll which gripped the 
popular imagination. V\"ith Krishna the vciy 
incamation of lovej little difficulty was to be 
expected in absorbing the primitive festivals anti 
re-incam ating them as an episode in the idyll 
wfiich sen'^ed as so admirable a veiiicle of sectarian 
teachings In the PhirSnas, Krishna becomes the 
hero of an incident which is now generally 
accepted as the particular event tlie memory of 
which is perpetuated by the Holi festival. 

The story is of the Saint George and the Dragon 
order* A she-demon named Holi or Hotika 
scourged the land of the Jumna, devouring 
children, each family in the stricken area having 
to take its turn in sacriflcmg a cldid to the blood- 
lust of the monster. From this scourge Krishna 
delivered the people, vanquishing the demon and 
her annies on the banks of the Jumna, Here 
one hnds a clue to the significance of the red 
powder scattered broadcast at the time of tlve 
celebration^ It is symbolical of the sands of the 
Jumna stained red with the blood of the demon 
whom Krisluia slew; while the swinging of 
Krishna as a method of celebrating his victory 
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may well b<* derived from the prevalence of this 
particular form of merry-making at the earlier 
and more primitive celebrations. 

Tliere remains the praotioe of shouting obscene 
language to be accounted for. Tliis custom dates 
back in all probability to the early pre-Hindu 
days of the primitive spring festival, for a belief 
in the efficacy of obscene acts and language in 
warding off evil spirits was, apparently, common 
amongst primitive peoples ; and the season when 
the thoughts of men were turning expectantly 
towards a quickening of the great life principle 
in the animal and vegetable world alike wou d 
naturally be one at which fears of famine would 
be mingled with hopes of abundance, and when 
precautions would, consequently, be taken to 
guard against the advent of evil influences bent 
upon checking fertilitv during the coming months. 
Here again the theologians stepped in with an 
explanation which tliey popularised through the 
agency of the Puranas. Tme story in this case 
is a variation upon that given above in whi^ 
Krishna appears as the hero. The demon is still 
HoUka, but her destruction is brought about by 
other means. According to this version a hedy 
sadhu, when passing through a village afflicted by 
the monster, was attracted hy the lamentation 
of on old woman, and on lea^g that the cauM 
of her giief was the impending loss of her offly 
grandson, gave himself up to meditation. In due 
course he announced that Holika could be <k- 
stroyed in one way only, namely, by being n^e 
to listen to- vile and obscene languag^ The 
people took the holy mendicant at his woid, and 
when Holika arrived to demand her due she was 
greeted with finch & chorus of fil'^y ftbusc that 
she straightway fell down and expired, 

I have laid stress in the previous chapter upon 
the reality and the strength of the religious 
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impulse which has covered the face of the land 
with great templest A question which, at fimt 
sight, is a puz^ing one will probably arise as 
a result of what has been written above of the 
uncouth nature of the Idols at one of the most 
famous and most popular temples in India, and 
of die primitive character of the great festival 
which has been described. The reader will be 
inclined to ask whether, in her long quest after 
God, India has not failed ; whether the road she 
lias taken has not led her into a morass of idolatry 
and superstition rather than to tJie threshold of 
the divine. In a country in which the percentage 
of illiteracy is so high as it is in India, the gulf 
between the intellectuals and the masses is a wide 
one. I have vivid recollections of a ceremony 
which I once attended at a temple in the south 
of India, at the invitation and in the company 
of a cultured Brahman gentleman. The ima^s 
were brought out iiom their shrines in the build¬ 
ing and were carried in procession round the 
temple in the sight of a large crowd, Tiie pro¬ 
cession was headed by a company of nautch 
girls dancing, and was brought up by a cboir of 
temple attendants, chanting passages from the 
holy books. As darkness fell and the moon rose 
over the still water of the temple tank, the whole 
scene assumed a picturesqueness wiiich it would 
scarcely have worn in the broad light of day, for 
the lignt from the torches served to hide rather 
than reveal the tawdriness of the trappings- 
My host, I think, divined something of what 
was piling in my mind. ** Tlie display is for 
the pieopie,’' he said; and we Jeft it at that. 
He was Jiimself one of the highly inteflectual and 
cultured Brahmans of southern India, the type 
of man whose mind penetrates without difficulty 
the complexities of the Vedanta philosophy in ite 
most mtellectual form, as set forth, for example. 
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bv Sankam, the great commentator of the eighth 
cMtury A.D. Elaewhere I have described the 
attitude of a famous priest and hermit of the 
eastern Himalayiw to'vards this same question, 
and have set forth his frank avowal that all 
formalism in religion was meaningless to those 
who had risen afove the level of the <»mpara’ 
tivelv primitivei and was of value only in so far 
as it drew the minds of the uneducated from 
earth towards heaven. Ifj then, in India one 
finds side by side not merely different races and 
different creeds, but also, fts has been pointed 
out in Chapter XVIL, different epoc^, ia it 
surprising that one should also widely diner- 
ing stages in the evolution of religious thoi^ht T 
It is one of the main contentions of the V edanta 
philosophv,.as I shall hope to show in another 
volume, that all human truth is relative and 
pot absolute ; that as the veil of ignorance » 
jn^aduallv drawn aside, the truth of yesterday is 
^n to he but partial truth in the greater light 
of the knowledge of to-day. Will not the trum 
of to-dav in its turn be seen to be relative only 
in the Btm greater light which will asaura^y ^ 
shed upon the darkness of the human mind by pe 
greater knowledge of to-morrow ? The Indian 
intellectual of to-day perceives tlie relntive nature 
of that which appears as truth to the masses of 
his less highly developed fellow-count^en. 1 
asked a cultured Hindu gentleman at Pun wlmt 
he saw in the swinging of Krishna and the sqimt- 
bn of red liquid at the HoJi festi^id which 1 
have described. His reply was both mter^ting 
and instructive. For him the forwarf md back¬ 
ward motion of the swing stood for the hfe-givmg 
action of the systole and diastole of the b^rt and 
was embtematic of the function of the Deity ^ 
Presen-er of mankind. In the squirting of the 
red liquid he saw the oftenng of one s life-blood 
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to*God. Similarly there is the authority of Mr. 
Ha veil for the statetnent that while the lingum 
of Sliiva is undoubtedly a phallic emblem in the 
eyes of the masses, “ to the cultured Hindu it is 
only suggestive of the philosophic concept that 
God is a point, formless, or that He is the pne.’' ‘ 

There is no more marked chajacteristic of 
the cultured Hindu than that of idealising the 
formalism of popular Hinduism, of seeing in the 
stories around which have sprung up the manifold 
modes of popular worship great spiritual truths 
clothed m a form suitable to the understanding of 
the people to whom they were first presented. 
No legend has excited greater discussion than , 
that of the early days of the life of Krishna, when 
he is represented as placing with the gopis* in the 
meadow's of Brindaban, out of which arose the 
story of the love of Radha, the daughter of a king, 
already given in lawful wedlock to a husband of 
suitable standing, for Krishna. The story is a 
simple one of love at first sight. Shown a picture 
of Krishna by one of her attendants, Radha felt 
a strange emotion and experienced an overpower¬ 
ing desire to see the origmal. The sight of him 
was in due course vou^safed to her, standing 
with his flute in the shade of a kadamba tree. 
Meetings follow, and the emotions of the lovers 
form the subject of a considerable literature. The 
story makes an immense appeal to the cultured 
Vaishnava even to-day. I have in my possession 
a painting by one of the most inspired of the 
younger generation of Indian artists—himself a 
devout Vaishnava—representing Radha, discon¬ 
solate, caressing the trunk of tne kadamba tree. 
The picture is full of pathos; one sees ^v^itten on 
her features and in her gesture a great yearning 
after that for the attainment of which she would 

The IdEttU uf ladcBD Artf'" hy E. HkVcU. 
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SBcrificc nil else. And tiiiSt indeed, is the nieflri' 
ing which the cultured Vaishnavii of to-day reads 
into this centuries-old story. He sees in it a 
representation in terms of emotion of the agelong 
ideal of India, that of renunciation, presented so 
often in India in other terms—those of ascetvci^. 
** A person who yearns for God shall not care for 
home, for fame, or for any e^hly consideration; 
he must renounce all. This idea is best expr^cd 
by the aUegory of Radha and Krishna ; for a 
woman, peculiarly situated as she is in Hindu 
society, cannot contract love with a stranger 
without risking all that is near and dear to her. 
The spirit of martyrdom in this love is kmdred 
to that for which the soul of a true devotee is 
always readv.”» Or, as another writer has put 
it, “"Because the stages of humpi love rehect the 
stations of spiritual evolution, it is said that the 
relationship of hero and heroine mveals an 
esoteric meaning, and this truto has been_made 
the basis of the well-known allegories of Rhdha 
and Krishna, which are the dominant motif of 
mediaeval Hinduism. Here, illicit love becomes 
the v^TY tvpe of sflivation i for tti Incii^ where 
social convention is so strict, such a love involves 
the surrender of all that the world values, and 
sometimes of life itself. ... All this is an 
alleBorv—the reflection of reahty m the mirror of 
illusion. This reality is the inner hfe, where 
Krishna is the Lord, the milkmaids ate the souls 
of men, and Brindaban the field of ^MCioi^n^. 
The relation of the milkmaids wiiJi the Dmne 
Herdsman is not in any sense a model intended to 
be realised in human relationships, wd the litera¬ 
ture contains explidt warnings against any such 
confusion of planes,” • 

« R„| Bohiular Diftfib Chjmit* S«c In hi. " of 

pubU^ wluTotliei. in • vbliune ** Tfc. Diiw* of Slv*. 
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'Innumerable examples of this widespread and 
strongly-marked tendency could be giveti did 
space permit. The evolution of the idea of Shiva 
as Nataraja, " Lord of Dancers,” may be taken 
as a further illustration. In Chapter II. I have 
referred to the sculpture of Shiva engaged in a 
cosmic dance wlitch is to be seen in the Caves of 
Elephanta, and I have mentioned the bronze 
images of southern India Tfvhich embody the same 
idea. I have a beautiful specimen of a bronze 
Shiva Nataraja, made by a temple image-maker 
of southern Lidia of the present day, a remark¬ 
able suggestion in metal of boundless energy dis¬ 
playing itself in rhythmical and tireless motion. ■ 
The sculptures at Elephanta, EUora, and Bhuban¬ 
eswar are said to represent a dance of Shiva caBed 
Tandava, performed in cemeteries and burning- 
grounds. It is said by Dr. Coomaraswamy to 
have its origin in the revels of a pre-Ajyan 
divinity, half-god, half-demon, who made of the 
burning-ground a theatre for his wild perform¬ 
ances. And the same writer points to mean¬ 
ing to be read into this dance of Shiva, Tlie 
burning-ground is the human heart into which 
Shiva has entered j a burning-ground indeed, 
though not of the body, but of that which separ¬ 
ates man from God—the illusion produci^ by 
false knoMedge, the illusion, that is, which is this 
world and all that appertains thereto. And he 
quotes a Bengali poem addressed to Shiva in 1^ 
aspect of the Great Mother of the universe, in 
which he is known as Kali: 

Thou loTcst the fiunUDg'grDundt 
T have tUBde a Buming-gruixod of my hearti— 

Thai Thou* Dsrk One* haunter of the Buming-groiitid, 
Mayest djuice Thy cicmal dance. 

Nought rifle is within my heartp O Mother : 
i3ay and Night blazes the fimeial pyre : 

The ashes or the dead strewi^ ail aboutp 
I have pftjservcd against Tby coining. 
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To the metaphysically *ramde<J the bronze 
Nataraja Conveys another idea contained in the 
Vedanta philcwophy. A system wliich mneeives 
of all ultktiate reality as that which is above 
and beyond all attributes cannot attribute the 
creation to God’s desire; for desire postulates a 
want, and the God of the Vedanta is C3^ h^potkeH 
lacking in nothing. Tlie universe, therefore, is 
Goti's lila, a word which is usually translated pfniy; 
the inference to be drawn from this description 
being that tlie phenomenal universe and all 
that there is in it is of God’s Nature, being the 
product neither of His necessity nor of His desire. 

. Of this diirieult subject, more elsewhere.^ To a 
persoJi steeped in the philosophy of the Vedanta 
the Nataraja stands for this idea of spontaneous 
energy which is the cause of tlie universe as we 
know it. Tlie idea conveyed to such an one by 
these striking and lieaubful images is that of 
primal energy employed of necessity and for 
no purpose, but providing incidentally the basis 
of all human existence. Without a considerable 
measure of familiarity with the main concept of 
the monistic philosopliy of the Vedanta it is 
difficult to grasp the iuens contained in such words 
as Itla ; it is still more difficult to give intelligible 
expression to them, My object hwe is not to 
attempt to do so, but merely to illustrate the 
faciUty with which the cultured Hindu perceives 
the process of evolution at work in the realms of 
thought. And no more striking example, surely, 
could be found than his perception, in that wmeh 
has its origin in the corybantic revels of a primi¬ 
tive deity, of an emblem of the most abstruse con¬ 
ceptions of whieli the human mind has hitherto 

pro\"cd capable. • . > 

It ivill help, perhaps, towards an understand¬ 
ing of this attitude of the cultured Hindu towards 
the evolution of religion if 1 cjuote the words of 
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ttij 'English scientist which contain views coroe- 
sponding closely with those of the Vcflantist. 
For when Professor Benjamin Moore wrote that 
the progress of science “ added a new beauty to 
religion, or rather revealed a beauty tiiat was 
there ^1 the while, but concealed by misconcep¬ 
tion or lack of knowledge,” he w'as, albeit quite 
unconsciously in all probability, stating the 
position of the Vedaiitist j and when adding that 
the eternal truths of science and religion were 
the same one hundred years ago as they are to¬ 
day, and as they -will be a hundred years hence,” 
and that ” it is our knowledge and poivcrs of con¬ 
ception tliat have changed and not the eternal 
verities,”^ he is—^uallv unconseiouslv, no doubt 
—drawing a picture of the maya used m the sense 
of avidya (ignorance) of the foUoivcrs pf Sankara, 

J Origin and Nuturr of by B- FJl^- 


CHAPTER XXII 

PESSIMISM AND ITS CAUSES 


The Physical Cmse 

In ttie first chapter of this volume 1 have ™id 
something about generalisations—of the emition 
ivith whet, in the ease of so vast and a 

land as India, they should be made; of the fact, 
nevertheless; that the observer finds himself 
forming certain coneiusiotis which s^m to possess 
cc^eral appUeability. A genetalisation which li^ 
often been made is that « certain submi^ive sad¬ 
ness is eharacteristic of the p^ple of India, One 
often hears the joyousness of the Burmese con¬ 
trasted witli the taciturnity of 
if one travels from the plains of India to t*'® 

—at auv rate those parts of the hills peopled by 
men of'Mongol s^ook^one cannot faU to 
amongst the people of the latter a 
vkaci^ which one does not recall amongst the 
inliahiUnts of the former. Writers upon India 

w mse works are world-famed have given etyr^ 
Sion to this generalisation-Sir Edwin Arnold, for 
exBinpl&r ^ oft-qiiot^ lines « 

which aie always the first to f ^ 

they lie upon the ™ 
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more subtle kind, which are not so easily per¬ 
ceived because they are internal rather than 
external—thmgs not of the body but of the mind. 
First, then, as to the former. 

In many parts of Indio, especially those 
afHictcd with the damp and heat-laden atm^ 
sphere of the tropica, the Eassitude due to climatic 
enervation is evident enough. It is equally 
apparent that man’s physical organism in its 
relaxed condition falls an easy prey to disease. 
Bubonic plague, which made its appearance in 
Bombay in 1S95, has been responsible for a pro¬ 
digious mortality, over 16,500,000 deaths having 
actually been recorded from this cause in some¬ 
thing less than a quarter of a century after it 
Drst made its appearance. The great influenza 
epidemic which swept across the continent in 1018 
carried off at least 7,000,000 persons. 

Another form of disease to which peoples in- 
habitat! ng lands situated in tropical and semi- 
tropical zones seem to be peculiarly liable, but 
which remaiued for long undetected, has recently 
been shown to be almost incredibly widespread. 
Mention of a disease known to the medlc^ pro¬ 
fession as ankylostomiasis was made at the first 
Indian Medical Congress held in Calcutta in 1894. 
Its symptoms were said to take the form of 
dyspepsia aud anaemia, accompanied by chronic 
apathy and a general lowering of the vitality ; its 
cause, the presence b the human interne of a 
parasite about half an inch In length commonly 
known as hook-worm. Sporadic investigation 
suggested that it was widely prevalent in India, 
An examination of the inmates of the jails in 
Darbhajiga^ by Colonel Calvert a few years later 
gave startling results, the presence of the parasite 
being detected in no less than 83 per cent of 
those examined. An examination of 600 coolies 
engaged on the tea gardens of Assam made by 
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Dr. Bentley in IJM)4 proved to be still more 
alarming, only one of the whole number being 
fi^ee from contamination. Some years later an 
investigation on a much larger scale cairirf out 
among the labourers on the tea g^ens m the 
district of Darjeeling by Colonel Clayton I^ne 
drove bun to the amazing conclusion that there 
areas where the extent of the infec* 
tioii must amount to at least 80 per c^t. This 
pessimistic conclusion unhappily found support 
in the result of a systematic exammation of the 
iail population tliroughout Bengal in 
flhow^ that more than 71 per cent of 12,570 
persons examined was infected. Here then 
a sufficiently potent cause of pessimism ; yet the 
hook-worm is but one of the sister perfomers 
in the grim tragedy of endemic disease play^ 
out upon a stage upon which no curtam e\ er f^ls. 
An evTn more malignant figure m the remomdess 
dance of death is the parasite discovered by Pro¬ 
fessor Laveran in 1980. and conveyed to man —m 
was proved by the patient and bnlhant work of Sir 
Ronald Rosa brought to a conclusion m 1897-08— 
by the female of the Atioph£les mosquito. 

A perusal of the vital statistics of llntish 
India m recent vears shows that of a normal 
annual death-rate of from 7,000.000 to 7,5OT,000, 
from 4 , 000.000 to 4,500,000 are attributed to 
fever. How great « proportion of latter 

figure should be assigned to maiariai fever m 
pfxticulaT it is difficult to say. But r«ent 
^timates of the extent of the ravages of the 
malarial parasite in Bengal, at after much 

painstakSg work by the director of Mhc 
Gealtli, Dr, Bentley, discloses a state of affairs 
before which one sUmds appaUed, livery year 
there occur in the Presidency from 350,000 to 
400.000 deaths from this eau^ alone But a mere 
enumeration of the deaths gives only a famt idea 
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of'tlie evil wrought by the disease. It is probable 
that at least a huodreil attacks of malarial fever 
occur for every death for which it is responsible, 
and it k estimated that this disease alone is 
accountable for 200,000,000 days of sickness in 
the Presidency every year. This gives some id^ 
of the damage done, from a purely economic 
point of view, Its leprous touch may also he 
traced in a diminution of the hirth-ratc as weQ as 
in an increase in the death-rate, for In the worst 
malarial districts the population shows a serious 
decline. The tragic meaning of such statistics is 
summed up in the Bengal Census Report of I9tl 
in a few sentences, whose brevity detracts in no . 
way from their impressiveness : “ Year by year 
fever k silently at work. Plague slays its 
thousands, fever its ten thonsands. Not only 
does it diminiah the population by death, but it 
reduces the vitality of the survivors, saps their 
vigour and fecundity, and eltlier interrupts liie 
even tenor or hinders the development of com- 
mcree and industry. A leading eause of poverty 
—and of many other disagreeables in a great 
part of Bengal—k the presence of malaria. For 
a physical explanation of the Bengali lifek of 
energy, malaria would count high.^’ 

1 believe tliis to he an accurate picture. I 
am of course aware of the caution with which 
statisties, and particularly vital statistics, must 
be accepted in India, on account of the un¬ 
reliability of the reporting agency, TJie village 
watchman, who is charged witii tlie duty of 
reporting such occurrences as births anti deaths, 
is by temperament unappreciative of the value of 
accuracy in such matters. In a small town in 
Bengal an enterprising inspector wiio went from 
house to house to verify the returns made in his 
area found that out of twenty deaths ascribed to 
fever three only were actually due to malaria. 
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Of the others, two had not, in fact, died at 
had died of convulsions, one of dropsy, one 
bronchitis, and the remainder from yarioi^ 
including old age. Another mvestigafron carri^ 
out by in officer of the Indian MetiicaJ Serv^ 
showetl that one report^ death 
5n fact a birth freinstered as a death by mistake), 
Lr otlfe^ were s&births, five others were due 
to dropsy, two to carbuncle, two to old age, an 
one to burning. No wonder that m a 
^port the Director of PuhUc Health ob^ed Uiat 
“ hi Bengal the record of deaths is not 
neither is the sta-tement of eause acciiratCt 
U,at it slioiiU be on recori that “ 
commooly USMI io tlie 

little Greater value as afTordmg an idea ^ _ 

actual cause of death than the hrailmg 
causes'' *' But such statistics as I have gi^ 
represent the considered conclusion ot ^Jic 
expert opinion after allowance tor all possible im 

fldcruracics has been m^t^e. ^ j * in 

So much for the disease in its endemic f^ni m 
which it -maws ceaselessly and unrelentingly into 
the vitality of the people. But it also sweeps 
down ill sudden savage fury m epidemic form, 
aS marks its visitation witii a virulence more 
Smmatic and more immediately fatal by ^r than 
the steady persistence which characterises it m 
its endemic form. Here is a di^cnplion by Hr 
Bcntkv of a ^dsit wliich he paid to a ^lage m 
Sir on the occasion of an outbreak in epi- 
demk forin thTautumn of 1912 ^ la many 

Si.'S'usrjs'Sr'i'rs: 

to^ the scores of people who ^he ramp 

seeking treatment. In a 

time over 30,000 quinine tablets were distributed. 
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The mortality considerable. In one case a 
whole family had died. Another IVimily of eleven 
lost seven members in two months. A Temark- 
able feature was the hopeless attitude of the 
people, who appeared cowed, not so much by the 
acuteness of the fever as by the succession of the 
relapses.” Grim tragedies such as these may well 
breed a brooding melancholy amongst those in 
whose midst they are constantly enacted. 

This brief picture of the ticiro and unceasing 
warfare wagea by disea.se against the people of 
India mints clearly enough to tlie pliysical source 
of Indian pessimism. There remains that more 
subtle source of which I have spoken—the mental , 
attitude of Hinduism towards human existence 
and the problems arising therefrom. But before 
touching upon this I am tempted to inquire 
whether this remorseless enemy may* not be 
successfully fought—whether in the scientific 
knowledge which is in special degree the property 
of the peoples of the West w'c do not possess a 
golden gift ivbich we can offer to the peoples of 
the East, In these days, when there is a dis¬ 
position in some quarters in India to decry the 
civilisation of Europe as a thing accursed,^ such 
questions demand an answer. 

The discoveries of Professor Laver an and Sir 
Itonald Boss have at least made plain what has 
to be done if malaria is to be driven from, tlie 
land. They have disclosed the cause of the 
disease and the manner of its propagation. They 

' Jiaa been MnBlea Hut tai epccinl nlturlc by 

Bar. tj^imdlii, the duminiiJit (Igurr Mdnonp Indlnn f™m. Ihtf 

Ciirly roofillui of 10 L9 tjn.LkL hj* aJtd ttnivVcticin. df SLdrtiiQfl in 

March Ifl22. Id h iiitiiaJi Tnlumc entitt^ "■ Indiiu) Hoimr JluJe,'^ a 
iceemd edition df which wa« Inued with Gnndhi'i bpf^^vAl in May 
IhlB, lie wtntt nf honpitola thBLt they wbfe '*■* iimtitutionA for propn- 
Cmttfifl sin/* and of the nmlircd profesainn theu.^ fftr tTMin bcin|f of pwd 
MfTvlix to huinmaity^ It wu injurinui to trumkiDd,^ ^fbe whole 
VOliimc well rcwyn perujtal^ for it mniniju tike key tn Mr, GontJhi'i 
attitude tnwAruB the which to iniuiy hftn ptUYcd bo pTofoiind A 

piustw. 
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have swept awaj" the erroneous beliefs upbn 
which, until less than liulf a centuiy agi^ ah. 
previous theories as to the nature and 
the disease were built up, namely, that it 
caused, as its name implies, by bad air. \\ he^n 
we know, as we now do, that the ca^e of the 
disease is not the inhalation of bad 
introduction into the blood of a 
ceUular animal parasite, and ^at 
is effected solely by the bite of the AnoptMe^ 
Ltquito, we peWe with «rt^ty it is 

that wc have to do to exWte Oie dise^. 
have to eet rid of the Anoptteles mosquito. It is, 
linwcver one thing to know what has to be done, 
burorte MoXt thing to know nhether il 
be done. The destruction of an lO^ct so widc- 
^read and so prolific as the^mosquito is clearly 
a^tomiidablc task, and one which is o^y likely to 
be accomplished if it is found 

Xut conditions which are unfavourable to ^ 
breeding Tiic fundamental question, then, rc- 
sJvS itself into tliis—can an en^nrooment m 
which the mosquito now multiplies freely l>e ^ 
changed as to render it unsuitoble to continu^ 
breetog? The answer to that questioii is of 

h^z srot^ir r4 

bv the monsoon subsides, it does not iea>e 

efl“ Uve mcasu... ««re taken to dry up ftu 
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Town, nnd hy 1906 the disease had disappcai'ei), 
no case having been reported since then. 

In a country which is naturally a wet country, 
like Bengal, this method is obTiously out of tlie 
question. In some of the low-lying lands of 
Eastern Bengal the amount of water even in the 
dry season is phenomenal. In the district of 
Bakerganj, for examplCt with a total area of 
4890 square miles, there are 1400 square miles 
of water; and a picture of the country during 
tlie monsoon has been given in Chapter XIl. 
As well try to dry up the ocean as to dry up 
Bengal. Tlie problem is further complicated by 
the fact that there are three varieties of A nophel^. 
in Bengal, each of which is a carrier of malaria 
and each of which breeds under dissimilar conth- 
tions. Thus the Anopheles List^i breeds in 
running water, such as small streams, and is 
found in the Duars, Another variety, known ns 
Anopheles culicifacies, breeds in water having a 
mild current, and is found in undulating country ; 
while tile third variety, namely, tlie AnO'pheles 
ftiliginostijs, breeds in stagnant water and is 
common tiiroughout the deltaic tracts of tJie 
Presidency. Experiments for destroying the first 
two varieties have been In progress for some 
years ; but since the Anopheles fuligitiosus is by 
far the most widespread, 1 shall confine myself 
here to the nieasuresi required in a war of ex¬ 
termination against this particular variety, 

A study of obaeivatioiis made in difrenmfc 
ages in many different countries results in a 
conclusion which at first sight reads like a 

f iaradux, namely, that in wet countries niolarial 
ever diminishes with an increase in the quantity 
of w'atCT upon the land. This lias been the 
experience in the esse of all the chief malarious 
regions of the world which are subject to periodical 
inundation, such, for example, as the lands within 
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the flood zone of sreat rivers like the Nile, the 
Indus, the Euphrates, the Ganges, the Niger, 
and the Mississippi. A striking exampk is pro¬ 
vided by IloUand, where in the year 1<48 the 
Dutch defended their land against a^ek by 
letting in the water. Mter the eonelusion of 
iKaec the water was removed and there followed 
a serious outbreak of malaria. Not untd the 
land was again submerged was the o'^^brealc 
checked. It is only in recent years that, follow¬ 
ing upon the discoveries of Sir Honald Ross, an 
explanation of this widely observed phenomenon 

has been forthcoming, . « i, * vr«i^r,n 

Experiments earned out by Captains Hodgson 
and King of the Indian Jledic^ bemee, and 
described by them at the Lucknow banitary 
Conference ui showed that the larvae of 

mosquitoes flourished in water of certain tem¬ 
peratures only; that y^^tempera^re of the 
water rose above 80" F. the larvae sufiered ui tjl 
at 95“ and upwards it rapidly ceased to exist. 
Their oliservations showed sometluog more, 
namely, that owing to mpid evaporation 
pools of water renmmed much ei^ler tlian large 
Hanses, a notable case m pomt bemg that of 
small hoof-marks in grass, where the water wm 
nine degrees cooler than that in a large pwl 
close by. Here then was an expiration of a 
pl^noiinon already ^ridcly observed ^d a key 
to the problem of what was to ht dontt. If 
conditions are such that you cannot nd of 
the water, the alternative is to 
that is to say, to convert the 
shaUow pools wiUi a maximum of ^ 

eompnrativelv low temperature, which form wi^ 

the me of the flood level at the beginning and i^ 
fall at the end of the rainy season, into large 

expanses of water with a of 

a temperature. This can only be done 
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witli the assistance of the jftigation engineer, 
wtiose aim must be to cover the land with care- 
fuJly deirdsed systems of emhankroents and sluices, 
by means of which he can hold up the water upon 
the surface of the country at convenient levels 
diping the wet season, and flush the land clean 
with the approach of the dry months. By a 
fortunate dispensation of Providence the staple 
crops of Beng^ — jute and rice—are crops which 
grow in standing water, so that if the inflow and 
the efflux of the water be regulated scientifleally 
it should be passible not only to destroy the 
m^quito larvae and maintain a level of water 
suitable for the production of good crops, but 
actually to improve the fertility of the land by 
compelling the inflowing water to deposit its silt 
upon the fields. 

It was before the experiment of Captains 
Dodg^n and ICing provided an explanation of 
the disappearance of malaria as a result of the 
submersion of the laud, and primarily with the 
object of protecting the crops from unregulated 
floods, that a scheme of this kind was carried 
out in Beng^ in the neighbourhood of the Hughli 
river at Diamond Harbour, which provides a 
valuable object-lesson. The conditions of tlie 
country which called for treatment were de¬ 
scribed by an engineer, >Ir. WTiitBeld, as follows : 

For want of drainage and protection the pro¬ 
duction of the locality is only a fraction of what 
it should -and h-e ndd6d iivcident^Iy* 

IS constantly present in every village.” For 
lojigi however* Mr* VVhitfi^d^s was the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, and it was not until 
the intervention of a devastating calamity of the 
j^nd referred to in certain legal doeonietits as 
trie act of God” that action on comprehensive 
lines was taten. In September in the year l&QO 
the heavens were opened and the rains descended 
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upon the earth much as they must have done iii 
the daj-s of Noah. Sixteen inches were measured 
at Diamond Harbour in twenty-four hours, and 
in all 39 inches fell in seven days. Not only the 
crops but the village sites were totally submerged; 
so that where there had been dry land and happy 
villages there was to be seen nothing but a bleak 
wilderness of water. 

The reclaiming of this watery waste provides 
one of the many romances of which the annals 
of tlic irrigation engineer are full. Let me recite 
the bald facts and then relate briefly the rtory 
of construction as it was told to me while I 
•stood on the great cross dam at Diamond Harbour, 
which with its sluice-gates regulates the level of 
the water over 238 square miles of fertile land 
and wards off. the influx of the df^tructive adine 
water which sweeps up the Hughli on the tides. 
The first sod of the drainage works was cut in 
November 1904. In June 1909 the Diamond 
Harbour sluice was opened for drainage and the 
whole area cropped for the first time. The 
capital cost amounted to £137,000. A fair pro¬ 
portion of this sum found its way into the pockets 
of the people of the locality themseli-TJS, for the 
majority of the 5000 hands employed upon the 
work of construction was recruited from the 
villages within the area affected. .4nd seldom, 
surely, can money have given a better return; 
for while the people benefited were called upon 
to pay a modest sum of ninepence per acre for 
a period of thirty years, they obtained m return 
enormously improved health, excellent com¬ 
munications in the shape of a number of navig¬ 
able channels, and an increased return ^m tlieir 
crops estimated at no less than pi0,000 a year. 
In face of these figures a capital expenoiture of 

St Di».oad 
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TTarbour I looked back over a limitless expanse 
of gently-waving rice, whost* vi\id green paled off 
in a light haze where it cut the liorizon. Ttnr 
whole world w*as filled ivitli colour—blue and 
green, blended into perfect Iiarmony by the all- 
pen'ading aun. And 1 should liavc been of a 
singular disposition indeed if 1 had not been 
affected by the enthusiasm of the engineer at my 
side as he told the story of the building of the 
sluice and the dam on which we stood. Work 
liad not progressed far when tlie top stratum of 
blue clay at the site selected for the sluice-rate 
was discoveFcd to be ineonveoiently shallow*. 
Worse still, it rested upon a quicksand which, 
w^hen uncovered, seethed and bubbled like the’ 
murky matter in the pit of a live voleano^a lid 
upon a boiling cauldron. A complete revision of 
plans became necessary. Open foundations wert* 
no longer prarticable, and IQl masonry wells 
had to be sunk as a foundation for the super¬ 
structure. The work was long and lalmrious, 
but by the end of 1JMJ8 W’as sufficiently far 
advanced to justify the engine’crs in closing the 
Diamond Harbour creek alongside of the sluice¬ 
gate, an operation wliich inv'olved the construc¬ 
tion of a dam 450 feet long and the movement of 
6,000,000 cubic feet of earth. Tire season avail¬ 
able for the work was a short one ; hut pre¬ 
liminary work had been completed during the 
previous three years, and in January 1900 the 
first attempt to close the creek was made. It was 
a fight against time and tides. The first attempt 
failed. A second attempt, made a fortnight later, 
came withm measurable distance of success. A 
dam was actually constructed from bank to bank, 
but breached on the very day of completion. The 
third attempt was made in the middle of Febru¬ 
ary. An army of coolies worked day and night, 
and as the river rose with the rising tides, 3000 
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men kept a ceaseless flovv of earth pouring on to 
the dam as it gradually settled under pressure of 
the battling waters. For six days they held the 
;vatcrs—'right up, iu fact, to the niglit of tlic highest 
spring tide, when one supreme effort was required 
to hold the work against the final onslaught of 
the river. Darkness descended upon a scene of 
restleiis struggle. The tide rose inexorably, biting 
into the dam with cver-incrcasing pressure, whiie 
a groaning and perspiring army strove with taut 
sincvi's agaiiuit it. Slowly but surely the earth 
work settled until the waves washed tlie top. It 
was within a quarter of an hour of iiudnight when 
. the supervising engineers were called hurried y 
away to deal with a teak at one end of the ram 
part. Success and failure liung evenly m the 
halanec. Anptlicr fifteen minutes of breathless 
labour along tlie length of the dam to keep up the 
height a.s the earth settled, and victorj; was sum. 
But it was precisely the strain of the hiuU fif^n 
minutes tliat proved too great. Mith the humed 
departure of the supervising engineers to meet 
the menace of the leak, and the OTiisequcnt r^ 
moval of tlieir compelling presence from the direct 
eontral of the main working party, the detcrmina- 
tiofi of the exliautsted cooUcs wavered. jU iheir 
courage ebbed their movements slowed down, 
and finally ceased. A huge tidal-wave sweeping 
up the stream, topped the embankment and. to 
qEote the words of the narrator of the desperate 
storv, “ In two rnmutes twenty thousand rupees 
worth of embankment was racing down the river. 

The fourth attempt, made during the following 
month, was crowned with success. Some idea of 
the nicety of the calculations necessary in the 
Xntng 'of works of tiiis kind in the flat, alluvial 
stretches of Bengal may U gained from a sti^j 
of lliis, the alagra Hat drainage scheme. Tl^ 
water from the whole area concerned had to be 
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df&ined into the HugMi river. But the slope of 
the land was not towards, but away from the 
river; and drainage had consequently to be to 
a central basin, whence it was trained back, along 
a specially constructed channel with a slope of 
only i inches in the mile, to the great sluice-gate 
with its thirty vents, the building of which has 
been described. 

The Magra Hat drainage project was devised, 
as has been mentioned, for the protection and 
improvement of crops. It resulted not only in 
a tremendous increase in the agricultural value 
of the land aSected, but in a vast improvement 
in the Eiealth of the people. Schemes on similar 
lines have been undertaken since, and many more 
have been planned and await oi^y the provision 
of the necessary engineering staff apd funds, in 
the shape of capital outlay, before being under¬ 
taken. They are devised now primarily with the 
object of ridding the land of disease, though, with 
the object-lesson of Magra Hat available, the 
improvement of agriculture is kept in view as a 
parallel objective. 

Many years must necessarily elapse before any 
very great impression can be made upon the 
Anopheles mosquito by means such as these. And 
in the meantime effort must be concentrated upon 
the alleviation of the fever by the widespread 
distribution of quinine. It is curious tliat though 
the value of the bark of the cinchona tree as a 
cure for malarial fever was discovered nearly 
three hundred years ago—it obtained its name 
from the Condesa del Cinchon, wife of the Spamsh 
Viceroy of Peru, who was cured of fever by it in 
1638—it has only been widely administered in 
India in comparatively recent years. At one 
time its price was prohibitive. It is said, for 
example, that King ^uis XIV. of France, who 
was cured with quinine by Sir Robert Talbot in 
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1679, purchased the secret of the cure for £48,000, 
and a pension of £2000 a year.^ The modest 
price oi the drug in India to-day is due to the 
action of the Government of India in cultivating 
the tree in different parts of the country. Tucked 
OR tho hiU slopes above tho valley of the 
Tista river, where it flows through the district 
of Darjeeling, may he seen carefully tended 
plantations of the shrub. The journey to that 
above the right bank of the river at Mungpo may 
be made from Darjeeling on foot or on a hill pony, 
the track leading through magnificent forest con¬ 
taining fine specimens of cryptomerias, tree-ferns, 
bamboos, and sago palms ^ amongst many other 
varieties, and displaying not a few specimens of 
the pothos, a giant-ieaved creeper, which win^ 
itself round .the trunks of trees and eventuaUy 
strangles them. The cinchona trees plan 
in TOWS, 1700 to the acre, on the hillside 4000 
feet above sea-level. At the age of ten the tre« 
are uprooted, and bark and root treated at the 
factoA', where from 40,000 to SO,000 lb. of quinme 
are prbduced each year. Across the valley, high 
up above the left bank of the river at Munsong, 
a further 2000 acres have been planted with 
approximately 8,500.000 trees. Other planta- 
lioM are to be found m Madras and m Ceylon, 
and a project for the cultivation of the trw on a 
large scale amongst the hiUs m Burma, which has 
for some time been under consideration, has been 

begun. 

«iue 1 nn MMtebli to tbo ppiiuUMnfi rcMimJi uf t^r- Bcutfciy. 


CHAPTER XXni 

pESSnilSU AND ITS CAUSES 

The Intellecttial Cause 

One obtains oiie*S first clue to the more sub^e- 
cause of Indian pessimism by observing the 
leisurely habits of the people. One sees aToimd 
one an immense stock of patience, and on all 
sides a contemptuous disregard for time. There 
is no need to enlarge upon this latter chararter* 
istic in its ordinary manifestations. The daily 
inconveniences arising out of it are in themselves 
more than sufficient to ensure its being_ kept 
constantly in mind. But it is worth noting m 
passing that the complete indifference to time 
exlublted by the Indiiu) miiid is more CaT-reachiiig 
in its consequeticefi than is at first apparent. It 
carries with it an equally complete indifference to 
order in the sequence of events. Before the 
advent of Western education the average ^Indian 
was constitutionally incapable of appreciatifig the 
meaning of the 'word chronology. European 
writers of history, with their passion for precision 
in such matters, have found themselves baffled 
over and over again by this trait when endeavour¬ 
ing to assign dates in the story of India. The 
sort of attitude of mind towards chronolopr, for 
which it is responsible, is welt illustrated by the 
following dialogue which took place between, an 
inspector of schools and an IndiM school-teacher : 

m 


t 
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Inspector s “ Can you tell me the date of the arriVal 

□f Alexander in India ? ” 

TfocAiff I “ Three hundred and thirty*two B.c, 
Inspeetor : " And the date of Muhammad ¥ 

Teacher : “ The Hegira, Sir, A.p. 618. 

Inspecior: “ What was the religion of Alexander ? 
Teacher t “ A follower of the Prophet a Muham- 
tnadan). 

Comment is superfiuous, 

Patience is of two kinds. In its more ordm^ 
form it is little more than another name for in- 
difierence to time. The traveller may notice ^ 
example of it at almost any railway station of 
importance. At any hour of the day or 
may observe groups of blanket^ 
on the ground in some portion of the station 
orecincts which serves the purpose of a third- 
E wX-Tcm. Tl.«e ate fett who p,wp^ 
taking a journey, but to whom the idea of 
ftiwertoining the time of departure of their t™ 
dS^^ofeur. They arrive at the station when 
ftTui?. thZand thay aro patfaotly coatant to 
spend a day or a night, or a day 
the platform, pending the arriyal of their tra^ 
Ais kind of patience, which 1 nmy ^haps 
style common patience, if traced t^o its 
causes would prtibably be found to ^ due to a 
great Mlent to inertia resulting from the mfluence 

bS" hae ia anothet form of patieare which « 
due far more to certam fundamental beliefs ^ 
tenets eoverning the Hindu's outlook upon Me— 
a form^f patience which amounts to im al^st 
a lorai OL p external phenomena 

Xf^?cr.‘ TfcX“ vant traveller d«or;cr 
wnarever. - ^ ^ ^ inunemonal 

that _ Indian peoples, for be will find 

iLag^of Buddha, both ancient and modem. 
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whose attitude and expression—^however crude 
their execution—never mil to convey a suggestion 
of extreme other - worldliDCss and Ladestructible 
repose. He wiU find it even more striku^ly 
e:diibited in the living disciples, not of Buddha 
hut of all the great Indian thinkers of tnt 
past who have preadaed the gospel of renuncia¬ 
tion, Atticism always has been, and still is, 
practised widely throughout the continent. In 
particular, it is the ostentatious profession of 
the vast armv of religious mendicants, officially 
estimated at 700,000, who wander homeless over 
the land. At any moment, and in any part of 
India, the curiosity of the visitor may be excited ■ 
by the novel spectacle presented by the strange 
figure of some itinerant member of one or ®fber 
of the many orders of Indian ascetics. «jth 
staff and begging-bowl he haunts the great re¬ 
ligious fairs, and is to be seen living a life 
of studied inECtion in the neighbourhood of ail 
the more famous Hindu temples and places of 
pilgrimage, - 

I first encountered one of these folk m the 
neighbourhood of Lake Pushka in Rajputana, 
within a few days of my first landing in India* 
The spectacle he presented did not seem to me 
to be an edifying one. His entire clothing con¬ 
sisted of a microscopic loin cloth. His limbs 
were shrunken and his body emaciated; and 
the general uncouthness of his appeamucc was 
heightened by the grey pallor of his skin, caused 
by the coating of wood ash with which he had 
freely smeared himself. He was pointed out to 
me as a sadku or “ holy man of dubious morals, 
who lived on charity at the expense of an easy¬ 
going public.’' I was perfectly content at that 
time to accept this estimate of his character and 
mode of life. Later on, I began to take an 
interest in these folk. After all tliey were some- 
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thing outside one’s experience in Europe, and to 
brush them aside as common beggars and im* 
posiors was, to say the least, unente^nsing^ 

I have since encountered many reli^ous 
cants under different designations—faiar, s®dhu, 
yogi, sannvasi—tmd I am ready to wtoit. a 
fraud and immorality are widely pract^d und^ 
cover of holiness, and that toe number of 
men now to be found within the ranhs of these 
homeless wanderers is small- Aet to 
universally unfavourable judgement upon Inchan 
asceticism, because of the dehncjuencies pt ,, 

prof«, it. would b, ^th pus^ 

and unfair. It is far more 

some attempt to understand what it is th^^ 
beliind these outward e^'ldences of a 
which is in intention, if not %% 

highly meritorious; and ones trouble “ 
repaid for one discover m the membem of this 
strange fratemitv the outward ^5 

much that is fimdamentol m the_ thought and 
outlook upon life of the peoples of Indm. 

For the origin of asceticism one 
back into the dim and shadowy tu^ght ^fech 
broods darkly over the thought ^d domgs of toe 
early settlers in the northern 
ftiiln lonff before that which in India passes for 
SoJv”& to throw a fitful hghtupo^^ 
venerable civilisation wrapped m obscunty* 

to in tho Buddhift 

timo, into whioh '« “0 nbk to 

1 •+ Bujddhiftp'' fay U. tlltlenbeig- 
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merely persons, but oommunities of persons, who 
have given up home to become homeless, who 
have renounced the world and all that appertains 
to the world, that life in the world for them might 
cease—final^, irrevocably, eternally. What has 
been the driving force behind such strange 
behaviour T It is the answer to that question 
that we have to seek. 

The earliest literature of the race consists of 
a collection of hymns in honour of the gods, 
themselves impersonations of the forces of nature. 
The greatest of the gods was Indra, the god of 
the sky, the heroic but kindly deity who hurled 
himself with thunder and lightning against the 
malevolent spirits entrenchea behind their dark 
fortifications of cloud, and compelled them to 
release the life-giving waters so that .they might 
descend to earth in rain for the benefit of man. 
Sacrifices were offered to the gods to appease or 
please them, and the hymns in their honour were 
sung at the performance of the sacrifice. For 
how many generations these hymns were handed 
down without method or classification, it is im¬ 
possible to surmise, but a time came, about 
1000 B.C. in all probability, when an effort at col¬ 
lection was made and the compilation known as 
the “Rig Veda'* was achieved. These early works 
are occupied with Uie ritual of the sacrifice; 
they contain nothing in the nature of a philosophy 
which would induce men to renounce thf world, 
Md it is probable that austerities were practised 
in these early days for the same purpose for 
which sacrifices were offered to the gods, namely, 
to secure their aid, for it is an ancient and deep' 
rooted belief in India that spiritual power can 
be acquired by moi^catioii of the flesh j that 
the man who practises austerities upon himself 
can compel the attention of the gods. 

But as time went on tlie simple beliefs which 
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shine forth tn the **Rig Veda" ceased to satisfy. 
It is easy to beheve that the dwellers in the warm 
plains of the Ganges Volley found themselves 
amid an environment conducive to speculation. 
The vast forests which covered the land afforded 
them protection from sunshine and storm; food 
and shelter were to be had for the asking; the 
fierce fight with nature, w'hicli consumes the 
energy of man in less hospitable climes, was 
absent. And under such circumstances man 
found both time and opportunity for meditation. 
And then upon the horizon of his meditative 
gaze vague questionings took shape. The “ how " 
. and the “ why ” of the universe, the “ whence ” 
and the whither ” of man, these were the 
eternal problems whidb began to beat at the door 
of his mind and imperiously to demand admission. 
Living as he did in dose communion with the 
mysteries of nature by day, and scanning the 
vast and majestic star-strewn vault of heaven 
by night, he became consumed with a passionate 
desire to fathom the meaning of things—of the 
universe, of human existence, of life and death, 
of time and space, of right and wrong, of pleasure 
htiH pain, of all the multifarious phenomena 
arising out of human consciousness. Inspiration 
bom of such ponde rings soon became dothed in 
words. To the Vedio hymns were added works 
of a different kind containing strange and abstr^ 
speculations upon the nature of thin^ to which 
was given the nacae upanijAad or books of secret 

knowledge. . 

This remarkable mnemonic literature, wmeh 
was handed down from generation to generation, 
constitutes the /inu ft OTigo of the deep r^ervoir 
of mingled religious and metaphj^cd thouCTt 
whence the daring systems of Hindu ^Iul«ophy. 
which flowed forth freely over the intellectual 
soil of India during the succeeding centuries, 
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foTind their source. And permeating the wliole, 
and colouring not only the six orthcuox systems 
of Hindu philosophy based upon the upanishads 
but the heterodox systems of Buddhism and Jain¬ 
ism as wcU, is a doctrine which has exercised a 
profound, a widespread, and an enduring influence 
upon Indian thought for at least tw'o thousand 
five hundred years. That doctrine is known as 
the doctrine of Karma. Its sombre shadow 
spreads far and wide over the Indian continent, 
impregnating men's minds with the germs of an 
enervating fatalism. Proof of the doctrine never 
seems to have been — and certainly never is— 
demanded. It is accepted as axiomatic. It 
dominates Hindu thought and is so universally 
accepted that it has been held that a belief in it 
is the sole criterion which need be taten to 
determine whether a man is a genuine Hindu in 
the popular acceptation of the term.' It is, 
accorfing to a learned Hindu, " the every-day 
working belief of every Hindu from the man in 
the street to the pundit in his study, the sage in 
his cloister and the recluse in the forest." ® 

And this all-pervading doctrine, which finds 
no place in the early Vedie hymns, hut which 
was boded forth in the upanishads, gave a new 
impetus to, and provided a rational basis for, 
asceticism. A belief in reincamation was a 
necessary coroltacy of a belief in the doctrine of 
Karma, and herein are to be found the roots of 
that more subtle form of Indian pessimism of 
which I have spoken. Let the Hindu speak for 
him^lf. “ That our present life is a thing to be 
avoided and that release frotii this round of 
births and rebirths in lower and higher ordfia 
of being is to be sought after, is what lies at the 
root of all that renunciation, all that self-denial, 


. r. . T> L * CttiHin Report tat lOVV for cxomplr. 

* Rill Bahadur l.i»lii BoijfiJtth. See “ The crf innUuiim." 
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all that asceticism . , . which plays such mi 
important part in our reli|pon. Every one is 
anxious to get rid of the present condition of 
life for a better one hereafter,*' And he adds 
that the practical result of this is “ a spirit of 
Tenunciation, of self-denial, of distaste for the 
things of this world seldom found in any otlier 
people of this world-"* I once received a 
startling illustration of the tired pessimism which 
this belief is apt to induce. I was questioning a 
young Bengali who was believed to have taken 

? aTt in the assassination of a police o'ficer. 

'owards the close of the conversation he brushed 
his past aside, as it were, with a tired gesture 
and with the words, “Perhaps in my next 
incarnation 1 shall not be born a Bengali, It 
was the tone of the words as much as the words 
themselves which was sigmficant, suggesting a 
complete repudiation of responsibility for his 
present lot—which was the product of previous 
Lirmn—and the hopelessness of tjy'ing to exercise 

control over what lay before him. 

What, then, is the doctrine and how it 
arise ? It finds no place, as has been said, in the 
hymns of the " Rig Veda "; it is not the product of 
a simple religious faith, but of a fierce mtelleetv^ 
struggle- For it was when the ritual of the 
sacrifice ceased to satisfy man's intellectual 
hunger, and in its insufficiency drove ffim to 
speculation, that this new idea arose, and having 
arisen, determined for all time the trend of 
Indian thought. 

^ RiJ Baliwlut Lola BaiinnHi. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


pnasmiSM AXD ns caitses 

The InieUectiial Cause {ci>ntintied) 

It is easy enough to follow the tines of thought 
along wluch the early phiiosophers of the upani- 
shads travelled. All round them men saw in¬ 
equality and suScring, Whence came this in¬ 
equality and this suffering ? That section which 
predicated a Creator of the universe—necessarily 
Almighty and presumably All-meteiful—could 
not attribute them to him. What, then, was the 
solution of this perplexing riddle 7 The reply of 
the philosophers of the upanishads was unanimous 
—to the deeds of men themselves; a reply 
equally well suited to those schools of thought— 
the majority—which dispensed with a Creator 
altogether. And having arrived at this con¬ 
clusion, they did not hesitate to face the full 
and, os will be seen^ momentous consequences of 
their belief, namely, that every action good or 
bad meets automatically with a recompense that 
is inexorably just; that this recompense in its 
turn involves the individual in fuAher action 
(karma) which again calls forth in due time its 
necessary recompense. The doctrine of trans¬ 
migration or rebirth was of course a necessary 
corollary, for since men died and the automatic 
sequence—^action and reaction—went on, they 
roust be bom again. 

That the recompense of men’s deeds should 
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necessarily involve theiri in further ac^vity is 
not perhaiM, at first sight, apparent. VVhy, one 
IS Inclined to ask, should not the recompen^ 
whether reward or retribution—balance precisely 
the account, completing the transaction and leav¬ 
ing nothing over? But a little thought shows 
that this cannot be. For if this were so, whence 
arose the deeds which caUed forth the punishment 
or the reward ? They must have had some cauM, 
and no cause could be found except stiU earlier 
deeds: and so on od injinfmin. if this maso^ 

ing held good in respect of the p^t, it mi^ 
equally hold good in respect of the future, for the 
future of to-day is the past of to-morrow. This 
may be tested by a concrete example I was once 
discussing the question of karma with a Buddhist 
monk, fie referred to the 

roe by virtue of the office which I held. He did 
not consider it necess^ to 
which had led to my holding the office. Fmm 
his point of view no such discussion w^ 
sarv ■ mv tenure of office was the fruit of past 
aS>n—a fruit, he intimated with fine 
bearing witness to the roentonous nature of m^ 
prenods activity, But it must ob^-iotw-^h^w 
was not said in so many words, but was implied 
-that the reward which I w^ 

not an aetionless passivity. Fa^rom J. Co^d 

I think a thought, or say 4^^ l\„ 

which would not sooner or later ^ 
some effect^not necessarily m the/orld of 
but inevitably »P0» the 

K. eqSelent 5^W 

of the modei theoiy of the 
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selves enmeshed. For if the doctrine were 
indeed true, human extstence must be eternal. 
There could apparently be no escape. Jinn was 
constrained by Inexorable fate to pass through a 
never-ending succession of births and deaths, ful- 
tilling the ejects of former causes and simultane¬ 
ously creating new causes which must lead to 
subsequent effects. He was the impotent victim 
of an infiexible and automatic system, " As soon 
as the clock of retribution ran down/’ in the 
words of a distinguished scholar, “it wound 
itself up again.” ’ There could be no real evolu¬ 
tion, merely repetition. Good deeds might meet 
with a relatively desirable reward, certainly. A 
man whose actions had been highly meritorious 
might for a time be reborn a god. Yet would he 
not have freed himself from the eternal cycle of 
existence, for gods, like men, are bound by the 
iron law of l^rma. Indeed, according to the 
teaching of one system—that of the Jains—a god 
cannot attain Jfiddhahood, the Jain equivalent of 
nirvana, without first being reborn a man.* 

The prospect of this eternity of repetition was 
sufficiently appalling. Life was not so joyous a 
thing that its extension to inlinity could be 
regarded with composure. Moreover, Indian 
imagination, conscious perhaps of the compara¬ 
tive meaninglessness of tne picture conjured up by 
the word “ eternal,” was not slow to invent aids 
to the mind towards grasping something of its 
overwhelininf significance. At the end of vast 
aeotB of time (Arafpa), it was asserted, the universe 
fell into a state of dissolution. One would have 
thought that this comparatively happy solution 


^ Fn>frHmr LkujBen, 

* To Hpuk of fl'dcfAaJjood nr iinfirdAd at thiii tM to oaticipuitci 

■iOK to do » to annw a wny of B«nipe! from it vtKcrliLlttn of cxSut- 
NW which hu heea lu Etcmid. It li occHoaiy to ooticipBtE 

fuJtiiErp therEfoiC, by ia;^f Ui*r ibc object of th^ Intirui of 

philosophy If to ttm! m w*y of EKspe^ sjut that in this thty claim to 
liavr been iucc«lkiU 
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of so perplexiiig a problem as that of existence 
having been achieved, speculatioti might have 
ceased and the trouhled soul of man been allowed 
at last to share annihilation in this cosmic cata¬ 
clysm. But the Indian metaphysician refused to 
allow himself to be beguiled by even so alluring a 

S rospect as this, from the path w^ch the in- 
0 xio)g logic of his mind compelled him to pursue* 
The universe might fail asunder and vanish as 
completely as mist before the morning sun, but 
there would still be a vast stock of unrequited 
action which not even the dissolution of the urn- 
verse itself was able to destroy* So the disappear¬ 
ance of the heavens above and the earth beneath 
was only temporary, and the cataclysm hsvmg 
been achieved, there issued from Brahman “e 
one eternal and absolute reaUty—a remanifesto- 
tion of the universe. Matter rcappeaix^, the 
worlds renewed their intenupted race through 
space, souls were re-embodied, and the recumng 
cycle of human birth and death prodded as 
before, untifat the termination of further aeoiw 
dissolution again took pla«. Thus witt a sort 
of morbid satisfaction did the metaphysicians wt 
up inexorable milestones along the unalterable 

Tb*L attempt at a reconciliation betwwn the 

two appaientiy antagonistic conceptions denoted 

by the words “ time ” and “ etermty is en¬ 
countered in slightly different forms in the vanoi^ 
schools of thought which have become entangled 
in the maae of ^rma. A favourite illustrati on of 
the nature of time is that of a wheel l 

eternally, the upward motion representiM the 
evolution of aU things, and tire dojmwai3 the 
corresponding involution which sets in when 

SnJSutiofary pr^js. rea^^ ite h^. 
Each process is divided mto periods. The first 

. Not to b. *itl. U» ««« wd th* pric«ly 
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period of the involution ary process, which vs now 
in full swing, lasted according to Jain chronology 
for four crores (40,000,000) of crores (10,000,000) 
of sagaropaTTia, The ^agaropama consists of one 
hundred millions of palya multiplied by one 
hundred millions, and the palya itself consists of 
countless years.*’ We are apt to think that we 
are dealing in time on a vast scale when we talk 
of geologic time. Evco the gcolo^st must feel 
chastened when confronted with this specimen of 
time chipped off from eternity by the meticu¬ 
lously minded Jain, 

But though the Indian thus boldly faced the 
consequences of the train of thought which he 
had set in motion, he none the less felt acutely 
the intolerable nature of the conclusions which he 
had been compelled to draw. The net result of 
all his speculation up to this point was only too 
painfully apparent, Man was caught helplessly 
** in the teeth of a machine which was unerringly 
moral, but as rigidly Godless,’^* ,Was there no 
way of escape ? Henceforth it was upon this all- 
absorbing problem^—how to win emancipation 
that men’s minds turned with fierce determina¬ 
tion. The desperate need acted as a powerful 
stimidus to thought. Great tliinkers arose who 
declared that they had found the way of release, 
Buddha was such a one, and his teaching, as we 
know, is to-day the consolation of millions of the 
human race. Maliavira, the founder of the Jam 
religiou, was another. Men like'these were strik¬ 
ing personalities who drank deep from the great 
well of quickened thought around them, and 
fashioned from it systems of their own. But 
from the ferment of ideas which was the common 
property of the intellectuals of the time, there 
gradually emerged great systems which could 

1 Mra. SLneiaJr Steve-Mdn lin ^ TImj of 
t >> FKrqidmr (n ^ The Czwn EUtuiuiira.*' 
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claim no single individual as their author,'but 
which rather grew spontaneously, to be associated 
only in later times with the names of men who 
coUected and collated, rather than evolved, 
ideas composing them. Thus came into being 
the Six Systems of Indian philosophyAll the^ 
are remarkable pixiduetions, bearing unim^ach* 
able testimony to the astonishing heights of 
thought reached by the Indians of those early 
days. They contain ideas of great on^ality, 
but though they differ in their methods they, no 
less than the reUgions of Buddha and Mahav^a 
—if indeed, the word religion can properly be 
applied to doctrines which take no cognisance of 
a deity—owe their existence in the main to a 
common inspiration—that derived from the re¬ 
bellion of the human mind against the desolating 

effects of the law of fearuMi. 

Since karma, or action, was the cause of aU 
the trouble, the avoidance of action was the most 
obvious way of escape. But before a way of 
avoiding action could be discovered, it wiw neces¬ 
sary to^ascertain what it was that impelled men 
to action at ail. An answer to that qu^tion 
became imperative, and the answer that 
found was desire. Desire spr^g up m heart 
of man. He took thought how to satisfy ^s 
desire and. having done so. he translated his 

thought into action. So 
we find it stated in the sacred books that. 
verily is desire-formed: as is his desire, so js ^s 
Kehti as is his thought, so he action; 

2 hi d«s action, so be attains.” And again : 

(»-} ta'uIcSutJW aKiribed M Kapila. 

fi] Tte ^rtbed to Kanadi. 
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"WTien ail the desires hidden in the heart are 
loosed, then the mort^ Le^ome^ immortal, then 
lie here enjoyeth Brahman.” Jt is true that 
the Bhagavad-Gita, from which these quotations 
AFP taken, taught that a literal ahstention from 
all activity was not necessary, that action per¬ 
formed simply because duty demanded, and with 
no other motive, had no power to tie men to 
earth; but the ve^ fact that the Bhagavad- 
Gita came into existence to teach this lesson 
bears witness to the widespread belief in the 
efficacy of a liieial ahstention from all activity. 
This at least seems to me to be the root idea lying 
at the back of Indian asceticism. 

It must not, of course, he assumed that the 
idea presented itself in a precisety similar form to 
everybody. If it had done, there would have been 
one system instead of several, and one order of 
ascoGcs in place of many. The danger of general¬ 
isation is as great here as in most things Indian. 
This can be seen from a cursory glance at the 
distinctive features of the principal schools of 
thought. 

The most literal view of what is meant by 
abstaining from action is held by the followers of 
Mahavira, For the Jain ascetic the mere fact of 
doing is a tie binding the doer to the weary cycle 
of existence. Thus the parents of Itfaiiayira re¬ 
frained from eating lest, by the mere action in¬ 
volved in doing so, they should spin the web of 
karma more closely about them, and died glori¬ 
ously of starvation. So arc there Jains to Uus 
day who, when death is seen to be approaching, 
abstain from food. Not only is a further accumu¬ 
lation of karma thus prevented, but by this 
austerity karma already in stock, so to speak, is 
destroy^. For this is one of the outstanding 
features of the tcaehing of Mahavira—*nd one 
dividing his beaching fundamentally from that 
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of Buddlia—that by tiic fierce fire of 

cation is kanna consumed* Mrs. Sindftir Steven- 

son records a remarkable, ? kIX 

volunlary starvation as occurring at Alimei^bad 
in 1912, where a sadhu named Chaganaliuaii hwk 
a vow to f«t for the test <rf hh UTe, ^ d-ed »t 
the end of forty-one days. The bterJ ’*J*f*^ 
nretation which the Jains pla« upon the teaching 
that tile avoidance of action is way of esca^ 
is further illustrated by the pr^tice of the 
bara sect, wWeb requites in the case of ite ascetic 
inenibers a complete abandonment of 
sions, including their cloth^ 
or sky-clotlied ascetic, must Lve stark 
by doing so he proves tliat he hi^ ennque^ not 
onlv the sensations of the flesh, but ^o th 
emotions arising therefrom. Bodily indifference 
t^hcat and cold renders clothes unneecssa^ 
from an utilitarian pomt of 
aU emotion, including shame, rendets 
Necessary from other points of view, Ai^rding 
to this^ew he is no true ascetic who has not 
regained that state of 

him^ lot of our first ancestors, before they ate 
of the tree of knowledge and knew that they were 
naked and were ashamed, . . 

S"S s'"™, h'S s ion, 

The ef life whid. 

ti^ueht was a middle way. Those who sought 
Sticase^niust find it in the extinction of dv.-nre, 
Sut^ desire grew and flourished amid worldly 
„5:nc^ %. was not to be eradicated by the 

J bv the gradual realisation on the 

^!+^r.rthe inXvidu^of the impermanence of 
urnTld and all that appertained thereto* Such 
^;ipn“t was urg3^^^could best be achieved 

f^Stemplation amid the peace and quie^of a 


- f’ 
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secluded life. Hence, monasticism became a dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the Buddhist way of life.^ 

Nor was an injunction to abstain from action 
in ft literal sense contained in tbe Vcdic philo¬ 
sophies. The main contention running through 
the six systems Ls that man is tied to earth by 
ignorance or false knowledge. Ignorance of 
what ? Ignorance, according to the Vedanta, of 
the ultimate truth that the 9 elf of man is identical 
with Brahman—the sole and absolute reality 
lying behind all phenomena. Assuredly ignor¬ 
ance of this stupendous thought was searisely 
likely to yield to casual effort. To ponder on— 
stiQ more to grasi>—the conception here set*forth 
might well demand of man a complete renuncia- 
tioD of alt ordinary avocations, an uninterrupted 
course of mental and spiritual concentration, to 
the exclusion of all else. 

Tlie Voga philosophy, on the other hand, 
definitely prescribes a system of ascetic discipline 
for the purpose of obtaining the greatest possible 
concentration of thought. The Yogi, by constant 
discipline of his body, aims at the complete sub¬ 
jugation of the sensf^, so that he becomes in¬ 
different to pain and pleasure, heat and cold, 
hunger and thirst. Success in this respect is not, 
however, the object which he lias in view, but the 
means by which the object may be attaine<l. 
And the object is again the destruction of ignor¬ 
ance. In this case it Is ignorance of the difference 
between the seer and that which is seen, the 
subject and object, the self and the phenomenal 
universe. 

The Yogis have become famous in popular 
estimation by reason of the supernatural powers 
with which they have been credited, and whicii 
they are supposed to have acquired as a result 

* 1 luvf 4ealt with BttcItjhffrTil at ntiH trn^h clirwhEn. Sre 
** of iJlE TliUt)dErb(»lt."* 
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i of Uic complete control which they obt&in over 
' the bod^'. Stories of mfrades performed by them 
abound. But it would be a mistake to suppose 

I that the manifestation of supernatural powers 
was more than incidental to the career of the 

|| true Yogi. The sole aim and object of the 
l| followers of Patanjali was the severance of the 
\ ties which bound the soul to earth, and that 
severance could only be effected by the acquisition 
of true knowledge. Such knowledge was accom¬ 
panied bv a complete cessation of desire, and 
the bonds of karma were thenceforth loosed. 

Though, as a rule, whatever a roan does has its 
A results, whether good or bad, tbe act of a Yogi,’' 
we are told, “ is neither black nor white ; it 
: produces no fruit, because it is performed without 

II any desire.*.’ '• 

I This, the annitiilntion of desire, is the great 
i{ teaching common to all the religions and all the 
' systems which tlie intellectual genius of India has 
given to the world. It is the essence of the 
wisdom of the East. It is summed up concisely 
in the words of the Bhagavad-Gita in passages 
' like the following : 

I >Vhose works are all free from the moulding of 

desire, wbose actions arc burned up by the fire of 
wisdom, him the ^visc have called a sage. 

Having abandoned attachment to the fruit of action, 
always content, nowhere seeking refuge, he is nut doing 
anything although doing actions. 

Hoping for naught, his mind and self, controlled, 
having abandoned all greed, perforaiiiig action by the 
' b(K^ alone, he doth not commit sin. 

I Of one with attachment dead, harmoniouB, with fais 
I thoughts established in wisdom, his works sacrifices, all 
1 action melts away.* 

j It may now be asked ; “ If life and death, 
j sorrow and joy, tears and laughter, and every- 

N » >Jm MOIlur. 

M ■ FfDln Ain, Ah trxEuIriCjoa itf tfir lUmgnTikil-Citm. 
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tiling else that comes within the compass of 
human experience, are the fruit of pn‘'vious 
actions, liow and when did the earliest of tlicse 
actions or causes arise ? ” To t!iat question we 
arc vouchsafed no answer. The nearest approach 
to an answer is to l>e found in the daring theory 
propounded by Sankara, the famous commentator 
on the ^^edanta Sutras of Badorayana, His 
doctrine was an uncompromising monism. There 
was one absolute rtsaiity, and one only—^Brahman, 
All else was unreal. The whole phenomenal 
universe was may a — illusion—and tiie conception 
of the in reality non-existing universe was due to 
ignorance (avidya). Tliis might be said in a 
sense to answ'er the question, since if the world 
and all that was therein w'as nothing but a cosmic 
&ntasy — a dream obscuring for an intinitesimat 
moment the absolute knowledge of Braliinan and 
passing aw^ay again with the return of complete 
knowledge^ — no first cause would be required. 
But this in reality docs not get over the dilliculty, 
it merely postpones it, for we are still left without 
an explanation of the origin and cause of the 
ignorance (avidya) wJiich is responsible for the 
illusion of the universe. Here we seek in vain for 
an answ'er—and when one thinks of it, necessarily 
so. We have travelled hack step by step towards 
the beginning of tilings, and we have reached a 
point Myond whtcli a finite understanding cannot 
go. As well may the human mind conditioned 
by time and space endeavour to grasp the mean¬ 
ing of eternity. So we must rest content and 
cease striving after the unattainable, 

.411 great religions have laid stress upon the 
permanence—and, consequently, the reality—of 
the spiritual as compared with the impermanence 
of the physical or phenomenal universe, Chris¬ 
tianity provides a striking example of this teaching 
in the words of Our Lord, “ Before Abraham was 
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I AM.” But no philosophy of East or West-has 
gone further in asserting the impemi^ence and, 
therefore, the unreality of the material universe 
as compared with the permanence and, therefore, 
the aljsolute reality of that which lies behind it 
than the Vedanta ’as set forth by Sankara. He 
realised the almost insuperable (hfficulties which 
stood in the way of his teaching obtaining any 
general acceptance ; and he faced tJic situation 
with characteristic courage and ingenuity. He 
granted the actual existence of phenomena for 
those who had not reached the altitude of thought 
necessary for the understanding of ultimate 
truth. To the dreamers, the dream , was real; 
and in their case he even granted the existence 
of a God or Lord, corresponding to the mono¬ 
theistic conception of a person^ God. 

But, singular though he be in the iconoclastic 
severity of his teaching, it is, as it seems to me, the 
fact that he carried his reasoning further than 
others that differentiates him from those whose 
beliefs have been inspired by a similar ideal. 
There is something alun to the Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy of Sankara, surely, in the idealism of Bishop 
Berkeley. 

Bishop Berkeley proved step by step to his own 
complete satisfaction that matter in &e ordinary 
acceptance of the word did not exist. Colour, 
extension, sound, motion — all the attributes with 
which we clothe the objects which we perceive all 
round us, exist only in the mind. Were there no 
perceiving mind, all these objects would cease to 
exist. In other words, there is no such thing as 
matter as a-thing-in-itself. Then when I cease to 
perceive the trees in my garden, do they cease to 
exist, one naturally intjuires ? Not at all, replies 
the Bishop, they' arc still perceived by other 
minds. But if aU men ceased to perraive the 
trees in my garden would they then cease to 
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exist ? Certaialy not, we are told once more, 
they are still perceived by the aJl-pervading mind 
—the mind of God. The universe and all that 
is in it are nierely ideas in the eternal mind of 
God, and are reflected by His will In the minds 
of men. 

Berkeley, of course, assumed a pluraUty of 
minds. Sankara's conception of one imcondi- 
tioned reality — ^Brahman—finds no place in liis 
philosophy; and in tliis respect his ideas find a 
closer analogy in the Samkhya philosophy of 
Knpila, where the real eternal spirit correspond¬ 
ing to Brahman of the Vedanta, and known as 
PunisJiu, is not one but many. But the Samkhya 
system assumes something separate from Pumshu, 
which corresponds to matter, and which is the 
basis of the phenomenal universe, but which at 
the same time only operates when perceived by 
Purushu, the eternal subject. In this case the 
urdverse is not explained as being due to ignorance 
in the sense in which the worf is used in the 
Vedanta, but to tfie failure of Purushu to dis¬ 
criminate between itself and the whole gamut of 
sensations which it perceives, summed up by the 
word Prakriti, which is usually translated Nature 
—^the “ Magic Shadow-show played in a Box 
whose Candle is the Sun round which we Phantom 
Figurt's come and go,” of Omar Khayyam. In 
so far, then, as Berkeley’s conception of the 
universe can be said to resemble those of the 
orthodox Hindu systems, it agrees with the 
Samkhya in postulating a plurality of spiritual 
entities, but differs from it fundamentally in that 
it rejects the dualism which is the basis of the 
latter. In this respect it is closer to the Vedanta 
of Sankara; but it parts company with It when, 
under the influence of the famous commetitator 
of the eighth century, it assumes its rigorously 
monistic character. There is, however, another 
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in t<’rprelation of the Vedanta Sutpas. of wIiicK tlic 
most famoini exponent is Haman'uja^ a great 
commentator of the twelfth century; and it is 
to the Vedanta as explained by Ramanu|a that 
the conception of Bishop Berkeley is most closely 
related: The philosophy of Ramanuja is monistic 
in the sense that it rejects the di^sm of the 
Samkhya. But it is monism with a qualihcation, 
and is described technically as visishta advaita, 
i.e, “ non*duality with a difference,” The Brah¬ 
man of Ramanuja, far from being devoid of 
attributes, has all attributes; and the souls of 
men, far from losing individuality as a result of 
tlie destruction of ignorance, consciously enjoy 
ctemut bliss. They are Brahman, but the latter 
" contains in himself the elements of tliat plurality 
which Sankara regards as illusion.” * While the 
personal god of Sankara exists “ only by collusion 
with illusion," * and his ultimate god can only be 
described negatively, the God of Ramanuja can 
be and is described positively as an omnipotent 
and omniscient Lord of a spiritual world which is 
of his own natnic, “The clmraeteristtcs of the 
released soul," according to Ramanuja, "are 
similar to those of Brahman; it participates in 
all the latter’s glorious qualities and powers, 
excepting only Brahman’s power to emit, rule, 
and retract the entire world,” ® The two con¬ 
ceptions of God—those of Berkeley and Ramanuja 
—are not difigimilar ; but if we seek an answer to 
the question why an omniscient and omnipotent 
being should impose restrictions upon himself, we 
discover an interesting difference in the point of 
view from wdiich this question has been regarded 
in the cas<‘ of Europe and India respectively. 
True it is, declares the Bishop, that the ideas 
which constitute the universe arc impressed upon 

* PiutHhur K. VV. Iti '* Tlw UtlijfSniu nf inrdlA." 

* Tilt VetifintA isiitMp"* by George 'tTiibuit. 
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the* human mind in a way which suggests a 
reguJar sequence of cause and effect, and this, 
he adds, *' sufficieutiy testifies the wisdom and 
benevolence of its author,” for were it not so, 
“ we should be all in uncertainty and confusion, 
and a grown man no more know how to manage 
himself in the affairs of life than an infant just 
born,” This may be said to answer the particular 
question why the Almighty has drawn up a code 
of rules whicii we call the laws of Nature, to which 
lie subjects His omnipotence in His dealings with 
man. It is the answer of the thinker who is 
looking at the matter from a restricted point of 
^lew—that of man. It starts from the premise 
that God has decreed a ereation, and it puts 
forward a reason for His voluntarily imposing 
restrictions upon His omnipotence in the interests 
of that which He has created. It does not pretend 
to offer any explanation of the reason for a 
creation itself. It does not aspire, that is to say, 
to look at the question from the point of view of 
the creator. Thinkers in India have not thus 
limited their outlook. To Sir Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, for example, it seems obvious that if the 
Almighty is to exercise His power at all, He must 
of His ovm will impose limitab'ons upon Himself; 
and he illustrates his meaning by pointing to the 
limits which the chess player must perforce impose 
upon his freedom of action if there is to be a game 
at all. The player wlUingty enters into definite 
relations with each particular piece and realises 
the joy of Ids power by these very restrictions. 
It is not that he cannot move the chessmen just 
as he pleases, but if he does so, then there can be 
no play. If God assumes His r6le of omnipotence, 
then His creation is at an end and His power 
loses all its meaning.” ^ 

.And it is precisely this latter consummation 
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which is arrived at by sq many of the Indian 
school!! of thouglit. The Brahman of SankELTa's 
Vedanta and the nirvana of the Buddhists seem 
to correspond exactly to the expectations of Sir 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, under the circumstances 
suggested in the final lines of the passage just 
quoted- VVith all their subtlety of intellect and 
^1 their undeniable powers of clothing their ideas 
with words, the Inaian philosophers have never 
been able to paint any positive picture of the 
final bhss wliich may be supposed to await those 
who obtain emancipation. “ Ail speech," we are 
told, “ turns away from the bliss of Brahman 
unable to reach it ^ and, as Professor Max 
Muller has remarked, " when language fails, 
thought is not likeiy to fare better.” 

And so we arc Drought back to the inherent 
pessimism which darkens the outlook of the 
Indian upon life—a pessimism which was voiced 
by Si^iartha Gautama two thousand five hundred 
years ago when he uttered the first of the four 
great trutlis which lie preached to men : “ Birth 
is suffering, old age is suffering, death is suffering, 
to be united with the unJov^ is suffering, to be 
separated from the loved is suffering, not to 
obtain what one desires is suffering, in short the 
fivefold dinging to the earthly is suffering,” and 
when he asked of his disciples “ whether is more, 
the w'atcr which is in the four great oceans, or 
the tears which have flowed from you and have 
been shed by you, while you strayed and wandered 
on this long pilgrimage (earthly existence) and 
sorrowed and wept, because that was your portion 
which ye abhorred and that which ye loved was 
not your portion ? Sorrow and sidfering, these 
are the ingredients of eartlily existence to which 
the harassed mortal is tighUy bound, and from 
which he is urged at all costs to endeavour to 

' TnitU Up, li. *. 1. 
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c&eapc. \\^tat need to paint the joys of tiiat 
which lies beyond the pitiless state of suffering 
which looms so Isjrgo within the prison gates ? 
No mojfe ^werful incentive can be devised than 
tte incentive to escape. The way to freedom is, 
in all sooth, dilhenit enough ; and those who are 
so fortunate as to find it may rest content, satis¬ 
fied that the summit of human endeavour has 
been reached. 
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